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THE OUTLOOK. 


bw Spectator this week takes us afield and 
gives us a glimpse of winter life out-of-doors, 
with a passing comment on the unwisdom of the 
so-called weather-wise. The letters from Washing- 
ton and Chicago report the latest news from those 
important cities. The Rev. Dr. Ecob, of Albany, 
whose trenchant pen has more than once contributed 
to our columns, criticises the new Excise bill in a 
fashion that makes its defects very clear. Mr. 
Higginson’s poem is like all his work in verse—dis- 
tinct, delicate, and stamped with thought. An 
English correspondent writes at length of the late 
eminent Shakespearean scholar, Halliwell-Phillipps. 
In the “Study Fire” there is a talk about one of 
the secrets of genius. Mr. Edgar Mayhew Bacon 
writes delightfully of the Bahama Islands, and the 
first part of a two-part story, “‘ A Reconciliation,” 
opens an interesting if somewhat somber problem. 
In the Home the Rev. F. H. Palmer answers the 
question “Is Marriage a Despotism ?” and Mrs. 
Kate Upson Clark comments on “The Artificial 
in Daily Life.” For Our Young Folks Mary 


Allaire describes “‘ St. Valentine’s Market,” Amanda 


B. Harris outlines an evening entertainment at 
home, and F. E. Hamilton relates ‘ Benny 
Charles’s Good Fortune.” The sermon in Sunday 
Afternoon on “Salvation by Growth ” was preached 
in Plymouth pulpit by Dr. Abbott, and is published 


by request. A review of Professor Lanciani’s | 


“Roman Archeology ” will be found in the depart- 
ment of Books and Authors. 


* ¥ 
* 


The peculiarly American and entirely useless in- 
dustry known as Cabinet-making has absorbed a 
large part of the press for weeks past, and will be 
driven at fever-heat until the President-elect an- 
nounces his appointments. General Harrison has 
already demonstrated his possession of a quality 
which is of the utmost importance in the Presiden- 
tial office—he knows how to keep his own counsel. 
All that has transpired so far confirms the convic- 
tion that while-he is quite ready to seek and receive 
advice, he reaches his own decisions, and that his 
administration will receive its final impress from 
his own personality. The problem of selecting a 
Cabinet is always a difficult one, and in the case of 
General Harrison its difficulties are greatly multi- 
plied by the demands of the different groups who 
make the working men ofthe party. It is undoubt- 
edly true that one of the elements rightly to be con- 
sidered in forming a Cabinet is to secure represen- 
tation from different parts of the country, so that a 
Cabinet may reflect in miniature the sentiment, of 
the entire country on any given question. But this 
is a very different thing from the highly elaborate 
and artificial ideal of Cabinet-making which the 
politicians have gradually developed, and which 
consists, not in the selection of the ablest and most 
representative men for different positions, but in 
balancing one section of the country against another, 
in harmonizing antagonistic groups within the party, 
and in recognizing eminent political services. When 
all this labor is imposed upon a President, his . task 
requires superhuman wisdom. It is much to be 


hoped that Mr. Harrison will proceed on the simple 
principle of selecting the most efficient man for 
each place. 

Congress has passed a bill giving a charter to a 
corporation to construct a canal across the Isthmus 
of Nicaragua. The bill in full is not before us. 
As we understand it, however, the Government itself 
is not involved, by guaranty, indorsement, or in any 
other way, in any pecuniary responsibility. We 
are not quite clear from the newspaper reports 
whether provision has been made preventing the 
watering of stock, or the perpetration of a fraud 
upon the stockholders by the common device of 
creating a construction company and | overpay- 
ing it for constructing the canal. In respect to 
the details of the bill we are not able, there- 
fore, to express any opinion, nor do we feel called 
upon to do so, since we may safely assume that 
investors will take pains to ascertain the value 
of the stock, so far as it is determined by the 
character of the charter, from either individuals or 
journals which are an authority upon financial ques- 
tions. We have heretofore frequently pointed out 
the fact that the Isthmus of Nicaragua affords a 
much better opportunity for an interoceanic canal 
than the Isthmus of Panama. The distance across is 
greater, but the advantages afforded by Lake Nica- 
ragua and by the nature of the country far more 
than counterbalance the difficulties furnished by 
the greater breadth from ocean toocean. Nor have 
we any question that any interoceanic canal across 
the Isthmus should be under the control of the 
United States, and, with refererice to the interests of 
the United States, would far better be built by 
American capital. There is now very little prospect 
that M. de Lesseps’s Panama project will ever be 
carried through to completion. There is reasonable 
hope that the Nicaragua Canal will be completed in 
due time, and, if economically constructed and wisely 
administered, it is not unreasonable to anticipate 


that it will be a profitable investment. 


* 
* 


The enthusiasm of the “boomers” and the 
lobby at Washington over the passage of the Okla- 
homa bill by the House appears to have been fol- 
lowed by something of a reaction. They have dis- 
covered that the bill contained a provision,overlooked 
by them at first, for obtaining the consent of the 


Indians and securing the land by purchase. The 


President is authorized to appoint a commission to 
fix the price of the land, and when this has been 
done and the purchase effected, a proclamation is 
to be issued opening the land at a ¢ertain date. 
This is obviously a very different thing from an 
assent to the claim that Oklahoma is so much wild 
land which should be taken up without recognition 
of any ownership. Asa matter of fact, the Gov- 
ernment of the United States surrendered this 
land nearly sixty years ago, and possession. can 
only be reclaimed by actual purchase. President 
Jackson in 1829 set forth the facts that the 
Indians of Mississippi, Alabama, and Georgia, 
particularly the Cherokees, had certain rights by 
covenant with the United States which could not 
be recognized or enforced without violating the 
Constitution and State rights. These Indians had 


the Government’s promise of permission to institute 


a government of their own, free from State control ; 
in other words, they were authorized to set up a 
State within a State—a manifest impossibility. For 
this and other reasons their removal was desirable. 
A bargain was made by which the Indians surren- 
dered their rights and large tracts of land. In 
return, the President, under the act of 1830, stipu- 
lated that the Indian Territory should be forever 
set apart for their use alone ; and that no part of it 
at any future time, without their control, should 
“be included within the territorial limits or the 


jurisdiction of any State or Territory.” 


* * 
* 


Nothing could be clearer than the assurance of 


‘rights to a home government and to the lands 


afforded by this treaty. The whole Indian Terri- 
tory was practically bought by the Indians. But 
in 1853 the “boomer” theory was advanced that 
only lands specially conveyed to particular tribes 
were exempt from white occupancy, and that other 
lands were open to settlement. The Government, 
through the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, re- 
fused to sanction this interpretation. Again, when 
the territorial question was raised regarding Kansas 
and Nebraska, the Government recognized its in- 
ability to include any part of the Indian Terri- 
tory. Nevertheless, the existence of unoccupied 
lands in Oklahoma has proved more and more 
of a temptation, and the impossibility of exempt- 
ing any portion of United States territory from 
State or National authority, and preserving it from 
occupancy by civilization, has been again demon- 
strated by this history. The opening of Oklahoma 
was inevitable and right; happily, the attempt to 
open it by violence, even*though, as our Washing- 
ton correspondent suggests, the law-breakers were 
sincere, has been defeated, and the land is to be 
opened by honorable purchase and with just regard 


to our obligations to its true owners. 


* * 


The New York “ Evening Post” calls attention 
to an outrage perpetrated on the Indians on the 
Blackfeet Reservation, by the turning of cattle 
upon their territory to graze. If its account is to 
be trusted, it looks as though the Agent were 
responsible for the wrong, if not actively then 
by his inertness and passive acquiescence. It is 
said that there are at least 20,000 cattle herded — 
there, without color of law, by the cowboys, who are 
very apt to act on the doctrine that Indians have 
no rights which cowboys are bound to respect. The 
beauty of the Reservation system is indicated by 
the following sentence from a Mr. George B. Grin- 
nell, an interview with whom the “ Post” pub- 
lishes: ‘ They [the Indians] claim that they need 
the grass for their own stock, their horses, and what 
cattle they have. But what they most object to is 
the high-handed way in which their reservation is 
seized. The cattle-men push on to the reservation 
as if they owned it, and never so much as say. by 
your leave. The Indians’ idea of property in their 
reservation is just about as strong as that of a 
white farmer with regard to his land. But while 
the white man has a remedy against trespassers in 
the courts, the Indian can only appeal to his Agent, 
and if his Agent will not help him, he can do 
nothing.”” Abolish the Reservations ; provide courts 
for the Indians; give them education; put an end 
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to a paternal government administered by a father 
who lacks either the will or the power to protect 
his children. 


* * 


* 

The Supreme Court of Iowa has rendered a decis- 
ion which will probably put an end to the open sale of 
liquor imported from other States. The decision of 
the United States Court, as our readers will remem- 
ber, was that the State law prohibiting the railroads 
from shipping liquor into the State was unconstitu- 
tional, being an interference with inter-State com- 
merce. 
manufacturers of liquor have had it put up in small 
packages so that Iowa liquor dealers could evade 
the prohibitory law. In the case just decided at 
Des Moines, the defendant had sold certain bottles 
of liquor which had been removed from the boxes 
in which they arrived. The lower court held that 
the dealer in question had violated the: prohibitory 
law in the sale of these bottles, but not in the sale 
of any of the “original packages” which he had 
disposed of. Both parties appealed the case. The 
Supreme Court rules that there was no difference 
between the bottles in the boxes and the other 


liquors, but that the traffic the defendant engaged 


in is unlawful; that when the liquors reached 
the purchaser in the State of Iowa the work of 
inter-State commerce was done, and that they then 
became subject to the laws of Iowa. In other 
words, the Court takes the reasonable and natural 
position that inter-State commerce ceases when the 
goods are taken from the hands of the common 
carrier, and the police power of the State there 
begins. There appears to be nothing in this posi- 
tion inconsistent with the decision of the Federal 
Supreme Court. If it is sustained by that body, 
prohibition will be less than before a National ques- 


tion. 
* 


The Samoan situation, so far as the United 
States are concerned, has been a good deal clarified 
daring the past week by the action of Prince Bis- 
marck. He has requested a resumption of the con- 
ference which took place two years ago at Wash- 
ington between the representatives of Germany, the 
United States, and England in order to arrive at a 
distinet understanding concerning the future of the 
Samoan Islands. The conference is to be held at 
Berlin, and a distinct declaration is made “that 
any supposition that Germany would not feel 
satisfied with a neutral position in the Samoan 
Islands is unfounded;’ “it is neither our 
intention to put in question the independence 
of the Island group nor the equal rights of the 
Treaty Powers; we simply desire to create a con- 
dition which offers permanent security for bringing 
to an end bloodshed and decapitation and which 
secures perfect safety to the commercial interests 
of the three Treaty Powers in Samoa.” This is 
definite, to the point, and eminently satisfactory as 
an avowal of the position of Germany. To ques- 
tion the sincerity of this declaration from Prince 
Bismark at this stage would be to make all nego- 
tiations impossible. It is reassuring to note the 
general moderation with which the question has 


‘been discussed in the Senate, and especially the cool 


temper of Senator Sherman, who, as the Chairman 
of the Senate Committee on Foreign Affairs, will 
undoubtedly have great weight in shaping the 
foreign policy of the incoming Administration. 
* 
* 

The interest in the proceedings of the Parnell 
Commission, which has decidedly flagged of late, 
was revived last week by the appearance on the 
witness stand of Major Le Caron, who confessed 
himself a spy in the employ of the British Govern- 
ment while endeavoring to discover the secrets of 
various Irish organizations in this country. Under 
various disguises he became a member of different 
Irish societies in America, and learned much of 
what they were doing and of the personal animus of 
their members. His endeavor was to establish a 


In supposed accordance with this decision, 


connection between the Home Rulers in Parliament 
and the men who have used dynamite and resorted 
to violence. Le Caron’s evidence, if it is to be 
believed, establishes a connection between Mr. 
Parnell, Mr. Davitt, Mr. Egan, and other Home 
Rulers and the dynamite section of the party. 
Mr: Parnell is represented as having said that he 
did not believe anything but arms could bring 
about the redemption of Ireland; Mr. Egan as 
having confessed that money had been sent by the 
League to aid the Boers in their struggle against 


England. The methods and organization of the 


Irish societies in this country were described at 
great length, and with apparent accuracy. Le 
Caron’s story is undoubtedly true in many particu- 
lars; but a man who occupied his position, who 
was in the pay of the British Government while 
representing himself as an Irish agitator, is not a 
man whose unsupported testimony would be suffi- 
cient to criminate a man of Mr, Parnell’s character 
and position. | 
* 

Prince Bismarck has been showing the world his 
worst side of late, and, as he is a man of great 
energy and force, this side is a very bad one. The 
extraordinary violence of feeling constantly shown 
in Germany, the bigotry and intolerance which oc- 
casionally break out in a country which is thehome 
and workshop of scholarship and intellectual prog- 
ress, would be inexplicable if it were not for the 
strong military tone which has been impressed upon 
the country for more than a century. It is to mil- 
itarism that the arrogance, intolerance, and vio- 
lence which sometimes break out in Germany are 
due. This spirit is incarnate in Bismarck, a man 
of the highest ability and of the most unquestioned 
patriotism. Itis safe to say that such aspirit as has 
been shown toward the late Emperor Frederick and 
toward his widow would be impossible in any other 
civilized country in the world. There is a persistent 
attempt to belittle in every way the memory of the 
Emperor, to arouse distrust of his ability and mo- 
tives, and to ostracize his friends. The rattle of 
Bismarck’s sword and the abrupt emphasis of his 
speeches make a great impression in the Reichstag ; 
but the world which looks on from the outside more 
coolly, while it does not question the extraordinary 
ability of the great Minister or the value of his 
services to the country, recognizes in him the worst 
kind of bad manners, with a touch of unscrupulous- 
ness which is often thoroughly brutal in its expres- 
sion. 

The publication of a part of the late Emperor’, 
diary by Dr. Geffcken was probably a breach of pro- 
priety, but it looks now as if Bismarck had made a 
very serious mistake in allowing his anger to make 
it a basis of a charge of treason. The Supreme 
Court of the Empire has acquitted the indiscreet 
professor, and declared that there is no evidence to 
support the indictment of treasonable intent. Even 
in Prussia it is not the habit of the Prime Minister 
to disregard the decision of the highest court. 
Foiled in his attempt to punish Geffcken through 
the courts, Bismarck printed the act of accusation— 


“an unheard-of proceeding in Germany, and which 


is interpreted as an appeal from the courts to pop- 
ular judgment. The specifications of this remark- 
able paper utterly failed to even suggest disloyalty 
to the Empire, and the popular appeal has failed as 
completely as the appeal to the courts failed. It 
has become perfectly clear to the Germans that the 
animus of the attack on Geffcken is the anger which 
Bismarck feels toward all friends of the late Empe- 
ror. The same motive lay behind the attack on 
Roggenbach and Sir Robert Morier, who are made 
parties to Geffcken’s offense; an attack which is 
evidently proving a boomerang, and which has re- 
acted disastrously on Bismarck in arousing a very 
strong feeling of indignation against him. The 
antagonism between the Emperor Frederick and 
the German Chancellor was fundamental and tem- 


peramental. They represent two opposing tendencies 
in German life. The Emperor embodied the schol- 
arly spirit, the adhesion to constitutional methods, 
and the progressive, modern temper of intellectual 
Germany; Bismarck stands for the imperious, dom- 
ineering military spirit, Prussian rather than Ger- 
man, constantly tending to override constitutional 
limits and to revive absolutism. | 
* 

The Rev. Mr. Ecob, in his indictment of the 
Excise Commissioners’ bill, which we publish in 
another column, seems to us to leave very little 
standing ground for that bill, even as a compromise 
measure. The truth is, the attempt to frame a 
compromise upon which liquor dealers and temper- 
ance men could unite was a preordained failure— 
as hopeless as the attempt before the war to adjust 
the differences between the slave-holders and the 
Abolitionists by compromise measures. As we 
have heretofore pointed out, the saloon and its 
traffic are regarded naturally by the liquor dealers 
as constituting a legitimate business, deserving the 
protection of the law, and that promotion which is 
afforded by legislation to every legitimate industry. 
The saloon and its traffic are regarded by the tem- 
perance people as a nuisance, to be repressed where 
repression is possible, to be restricted where repres- 
sion is impossible, and to be at all events compelled 
to bear the burdens which they now throw upon the > 
community. This is not an issue which can be 
adjusted by compromise; it must be fought out to 
the end, and one or the other party must win a 
complete and decisive victory. The temperance 
men are divided into two wings; one of them com- 
posed of those who are satisfied with nothing but 
instant and total repression, not only of the saloon, 
but of all sale and use of alcoholic liquors as a 
beverage ; the other of which is composed of those 
who do not believe that it is the right of the major- 
ity in the community to regulate, directly or indi- 
rectly, the diet of the individual, but who also - 
believe that the saloon is a public nuisance and as 
such should be abated by law. They are willing, 
however, to proceed in this work of abatement 
gradually, and prefer to accomplish what they can 
to-day than to wait until to-morrow or next year 
before accomplishing anything, in the hope that 
they may then accomplish all. Compromise be- 
tween these two parties in a common campaign — 
against the saloon is possible wherever the minority 
are willing to yield their judgment to and co-operate 
with the majority in the methods which the major- 
ity may prescribe. But compromise between this 
army of temperance men and the promoters of the 
liquor traffic and the saloon is not possible. We 
take this occasion to repeat in briefest possible 
form the platform of The Christian Union, on which 
it invites all temperance workers to unite : 

1. Abolition of the license system. 

2. A State tax on the saloon equal to the finan- 
cial burden it imposes on the State. — 

3. Maintenance and extension of restrictive legis- 
lation. 

4. Objective point—abolition of the saloon. 


* * 


The formation of trade associations goes on. 
The old proverb “Two of a trade never agree” 
must be discarded. It is as false to-day as it was 
true a generation ago. Last week’s National Con- — 
vention of Merchant Tailors held in this city was 
unanimity itself regarding the proposals which 
were made for the furthering of trade interests by 
a better organization. One of these proposals had 
an educational significance. A Baltimore member 
read a report of a trade school which had been 
established by the merchant tailors of that city. 
Two expert tailors had been employed to do nothing 
but give instruction to boys who wished to learn 
the business. After a certain degree of proficiency 
had been secured, wages were paid. The report, 
together with the specimens of the work which had 
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been done, aroused so much enthusiasm that the 
convention resolved to make every effort to estab- 
lish similar schools in every large city in the country. 
Another interesting trade meeting recently held in 
this city was that of the Executive Committee of the 
Woolen Goods Association, which established uni- 
form rules for credits and discounts, which must be 
observed by all members under penalty of a fine 
not exceeding $1,000. Each member was required 
to deposit his note for that amount with the officers 
of the Association. Buyers who refused to submit 
to the Association’s terms were to be reported to all 
the members, who would refuse to sell him any 
goods until the boycott was raised. While whole- 
sale merchants are taking united action in this way 
in order to exact better terms, it is pleasing to find 
their customers organizing in order to obtain better 
terms. In every line of trade “ purchasing syndi- 
cates’ are being formed which represent a number 
of retail dealers in different cities, and obtain the 
lowest possible rates from the manufacturers and 
wholesale dealers by reason of the quantity of goods 
which they order. Organization is now the law in 
the individual world, and the classes which fail to 
recognize and obey it are certain to suffer. 


* * 
* 


Greatly to the disappointment of the friends of 
copyright, filibustering prevented the bill from 
being brought before the House on Monday of last 
week. The chances of getting the bill before the 
- House during the few remaining days of the ses- 
sion are exceedingly small. On any one of the last 
six days motions to suspend the rules are always in 
order, but such a motion must be carried by a two- 
thirds vote, and in the great press of business at 
the end of a session, in much of which the members 
have strong personal interest, it is exceedingly 
doubtful whether such a measure as the Copyright 
bill can get a hearing. The Committee on Rules 
might be persuaded to make a rule making the 
Copyright bill in order for a fixed day; but the 
majority of that Committee have refiised heretofore 
to report any special rule, and their policy is not 
likely to be changed. It looks now as if copyright 
legislation would have to begin again with a new 
Congress. In this event it is to be hoped that the 
friends of copyright will bring the measure forward 
at the very opening of the next Congress. There 
is no longer any doubt about the sentiment of the 


country on the subject. 


* * 


We publish in another column a part of an open 
letter by the Rev. J. E. Jobnson, printed in one of 
our Philadelphia contemporaries, in support of the 
theater services which he is carrying on in that 
city. The facts he gives are certainly significant : 
twenty thousand persons reached thus by the Gos- 
pel every year; not ten per cent. of them church- 
- goers; and seven hundred of them induced to sign 

a pledge of future church attendance. ‘The objec- 
tions to which this letter is a reply we have not 
seen; so far as they are based on the idea that 
there are churches enough for the people, and that 
they may go to those, they are of small value. If 
anything is made clear by both Christ’s precept and 
Christ’s example, it is that we are to go after the 
wandering, not to wait for the wandering to come 
‘in unto us. He taught this doctrine by reiterated 
parable; he enforced it by a life example. So 
far as we can judge from the records, he himself 
did more preaching outside of the synagogues than 
inthem. The truth is, we have made a great deal 
too much of the absence of certain people from 
church, and laid too much stress on endeavors to 
get them into church. In the New Jerusalem 
there is no temple. The object of Christianity is 
not to get people into church, but religion into peo- 
ple. And if that can be better or more easily done 
for some in a theater or on the street than in a 
cathedral or a meeting-house, for such the theater 
or the street is the better place for preaching. 


_representati 
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GENERAL News.—The new Japanese constitu- 
tion was formally proclaimed on Monday. It is 
in decision in re- 


Judge Carter of Haverhill, is attracting much 
attention in Massachusetts. It holds that Roman 
Catholics have a right to send children to parochial 
in place of public schools, and that it is not necessary 
that the former should be approved by the school 
committee or that it should be in all points equal to 
the latter, the statute applying only when it is shown 
that the parents are neglecting reasonable means 
of education. President, Cleveland has signed 
the bill creating the Department of Agriculture, 
and has appointed as Secretary the present Com- 
missioner, Norman J. Colman. The English 
police have arrested a man in Dundee for the 
murder of his wife under circumstances which lead 
them to think that he is the Whitechapel murderer. 
A great but orderly mass-meeting was held in 
Loudew: on Sunday, to express disapproval of the 
Government’s harsh treatment of Mr. O’Brien, who 
has been again convicted of offenses against the 
anti-Land League law and has again refused to 
wear prison clothing. 


AN AID TO COMMUNITY LIFE. 


r modern times family life has made unquestioned 
advances. ‘There is a great deal said about 
the deterioration of the home, the decay of parental 
authority, the loss of that old-time discipline which 
was the secret of strong character. But, on the 
whole, facts do not justify these inferences. The 


| home was never more potential in this country than 


to-day; never was more thought put into it, more 
intelligence devoted to its concerns, more time and 
money invested in its building up. Our communities 
are strongly developed on the side of home life ; but 
they are largely undeveloped on the side. of com- 
munity life. Community life, which is a very differ- 
ent thing from purely social life, is still in a rudi- 
mentary state among us. We hardly know what 
the words mean, we have done so little to illustrate 
nd interpret them. A community acts together on 
e questions that concern its pocket ; it divides on 
everything else. It is educated in separate schools, 
worships in separate churches, is buried generally i in 
separate cemeteries. It votes together, but in all 
the other great concerns of life it has no organic 
union. No one who has given the matter any study 
can doubt that just here our American civilization, 
at least, misses a great deal that would enrich 
and beautify it, and our separate communities lose 
something that would give them not only a new 
consciousness of human fellowship, but an added 
resource in their daily lives. Each community ought 
to have an organic life of its own in which every 
member may play its own part and every individual 
feel its duty and its inspiration. How few com- 
munities have anything approaching this sense of 
community life; how rarely one finds even a hint of 
it in any large enterprise! There are a great many 
public libraries which are doing an admirable work, 
but even these are often so housed and conducted as 


to make a large section of the community feel ill at 


ease within their walls. And yet every such library 
contains the germ of an institution in which the 
organic life of the community might realize itself. 
A teacher in a New England town, who has the 
happy faculty not only of inducing the young idea 


to show itself, but of giving the mature idea a 


more generous impulse, not long ago sketched 
privately his plan for working out the community 
idea. The heart of such an enterprise is that it 
should collect under one roof all the interests of the 
place; that under this roof it should abolish social 
distinctions and religious differences, and emphasize 
solely and continually the fact that men have 
certain common interests and a definite common 
life from the mere fact that they are parts of a 
community. This teacher proposes what ” calls 


ochial school question, rendered by 


““a People’s University,” and although at first 
sight the plan may seem a little chimerical, it will 
prove upon further examination to be essentially a 
simple and thoroughly practical scheme. It is 
true the plan is a little in advance of the 
thought of most people about these things, decid- 
edly in advance of our present conception, or 
lack. of conception, of the possibilities of com- 
munity life. It may serve, therefore, the double 
purpose of giving practical suggestion to those 
who are already looking for some way of 
using their culture and their money to the best 
advantage, and of awakening those who have not 
yet become conscious of the needs of the social 
order of to-day and of the almost limitless oppor- 
tunities of extending and developing it. 

The plan suggested may be put in a few words. 
It involves the erection of a suitable building in a 
proper location ; the building to be worthy in all 
respects of the community, and yet not so fine as to 
make any member of the community ill at ease 
under its roof ; the location to be central, conven- 
ient, and commanding. In this building there 
should be, free to all, a public library and read- 
ing-room, so managed that it should have con- 
stantly in mind the intellectual needs of the place 
and so hospitable in its spirit and direction that 
every member of the community should feel at 
home in it. Under the roof of this building, and 
with the library as a nucleus, various combinations 
may be made suitable to the needs and special op- 
portunities of the place. A physical and chemical 
laboratory may be added, with their necessary appli- 
ances and instruments. A manual training school 
thoroughly equipped in educational appliances will 
meet another need, perhaps the most pressing of all. 
There may be under the same roof a historical 
museum, in which shall be collected all the memo- 
rials of the past life of the town, illustrative, so 
far as possible, of its continued existence as a com- 
munity. ‘There, for instance, ought to be gathered 
all the works of the prehistoric days—arrow-heads 
and memorials of the times of Indian domination ; 
there should be the spinning-wheel, and other 
household implements illustrative of colonial habits 


and ways; there should be seen relies of the , 


Revolutionary struggle and of the War of the 
Rebellion. Every community of any date contains 
most interesting and valuable material of this sort, 
and if it were gathered in one place it would fur- 
nish a visible history of the life of the community. 
Under the same roof there should be a room for a 
sewing-school, pleasantly and cheerfully furnished 
in such a way as to teach the eye of the young girl 
who comes there the elements of the cheer, the 
cleanliness, and the beauty which ought to go into 
the making of every home. Under the same roof 
should be provided two or three rooms for miscel- 
laneous work, rooms in which classes can be taught 
on winter nights, with one larger room for lectures, 
and with an audience-room for large public gather- 
ings. 

This is but the bare suggestion of a scheme which 
may be elaborated in many ways and adapted to 
the special needs of any community. In a manu- 
facturing town large importance ought to be attached 
to the manual training school, where the use of 
tools shall be taught and the eye and hand educated 
to a just sense of proportion and to accuracy and 
thoroughness ; and in such a community the sewing 
school would also be of great service. In a country 
community, where agricultural interests are large 
and important, the physical and chemical labora- 
tory might be the center of an important activity. 
In every community the library ought to be the 
focus of thorough work. But the question is im- 
mediately asked, After this building is provided 
and these tools are furnished, who is to do the 
work? It is just here that the most important 
influence of such an institution is to be sought. 
For while such a building, properly managed, would 
furnish to the less favored members of the com- 
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munity large opportunities for growth, it would also 
furnish to the same favored members a training 
school for the working out of those ideas of sacrifice 
and service which are fundamental in the Christian 
conception of living. Every community of any size 
contains cultivated men and women who are quali- 
fied to teach their fellows, and who owe their fel- 
lows a service which in most cases is never rendered. 
It would be a very easy matter, in such a building 
as has been outlined, to bring together the moral 
and intellectual need and the moral and intellectual 
supply in every community. There thosg,who need 
the opening of the eye and the mind could come, 
and there also those who are fitted to carry on this 
work of enlightenment would find their proper 
opportunity. There the minister or the student of 
literature could suggest lists of books and courses 
of reading adapted to individual needs, and could 
organize and conduct classes for the study of lit- 
erature; there the professional teacher who could 
give two hours a week of his time, or the ama- 
teur chemist who relieves the pressure of his 
daily business by experimentation and study in his 
laboratory, could teach chemistry ; the study of his- 
tory might be organized by half a dozen people 
interested in different epochs and countries, the 
historical museum serving as a starting-point and 
center. Every community counts some good his- 
torical students among its citizens. The botanist of 
the town might have room and time to collect about 
him those who are interested in the study of the 
flora of the locality; the mineralogist would have 
the opportunity of gathering together a class in his 
favorite science. Music, phonography, bookkeep- 
ing, art, may each find convenient and hospitable 
lodgment under the community roof. The lawyers 
may give talks on the elementary principles of civil 


government, on town organization and the duties of 


citizenship; the business men may discuss the 
tariff, commerce, coinage, a hundred other matters 
that the most ignorant man is interested in if he 
ean only find some one to talk to him about them 
in a way he can understand. The applications of 
such a scheme are many; its adaptability is one of 
the features which will commend it to those of practi- 
eal mind. In certain details and for the purpose of 
reaching the poor this plan has already been worked 
in some localities. But it has not been worked, as a 
whole, upon the community idea. It is not as an al- 
leviation of poverty, as a concession to a class, that 
it ought to be conceived; but as an expression of 
community feeling, as a medium of community life. 
The rich and well-to-do would receive as much 
from it asthe poor—perhaps more. It would serve 
the highest possible educational purpose because it 
would illustrate and enforce certain fundamental 
ideas which are now largely lost sight of. 


THE FRENCH REPUBLIC AND ITS 
PRESENT CRISIS. 


HE enemies of democratic institutions abroad 
are declaring that the French Republic has 
been a failure, and deserves overthrow. It is un- 
questionable that it has not done all that its friends 
expected : what government has? Still, its record 
is not an insignificant one. It has, first of all, 
delivered France from her German invaders by 
gathering five thousand millions of francs in a coun- 
try impoverished by the Second Empire and disor- 
ganized by war; it has kept peace with Germany for 
eighteen years in presence of provoking contingen- 
cies; it has organized itself in the face of prejudice 
and of a most bitter opposition; it has had five 
Presidential elections without disturbances ; it has 
reorganized the army and navy; it has built a 
whole system of forts and defenses along the Franco- 
German frontier; it has dug 1,000 miles of canal, 
laid 7,500 miles of railroad, and opened more than 
80,000 miles of highways. In the work of national 
education it has multiplied and improved scientific 


schools ; it has built several thousand higher schools 
for young women, and not a few for young men; 
it has shown its solicitude for common schools by 
increasing their revenues from 24,000,000 francs in 
1870 to 132,500,000 francs in 1886: it has encour- 
aged the pursuit of art and science to a degree 
never surpassed in France ; it has untiringly tried 
to school its people to free institutions ; it has given 
France a freedom of thought, of speech, of the 
press, and of association never before known in her 
history ; it has gone so far in that direction that it 
has even allowed its enemies to plot openly her 
overthrow. : Few countries of Europe have enjoyed 
as much freedom as France during the last fifteen 
years, and none has had more. 

At the outset, the Republic found no other ad- 
ministrative machinery than that created by Napo- 
leon I. From this it eliminated the arbitrary and 
tyrannical elements, but the bureaucracy remained ; 
it infused a new spirit and a new life into the 
machine, but the old frame, so well made for 
Napoleon’s purpose, could not be changed, although 
it has been liberalized. Apart from this, successful 
efforts have been madealong the lines of decentral- 
ization by giving more power to the conseils géné- 
raux, to the préfets, to the town and city counsel- 
ors, and in various other directions—directions along 
which progress is likely to be made in the near 
future, since Boulanger has added to his programme 
local independence. We say nothing of the faults 
and mistakes of the Republicans ; we only wish to 
peint out what the Republic has done in presence of 
the systematic opposition of Monarchists, of the 
Roman Catholic hierarchy, and of all the benefi- 


ciaries of former governments. 


The present danger arises from a coalition under 
the leadership of a man whose past evokes no 
respect, and whose political ability inspires no con- 
fidence. General Boulanger is not “the most 
distinguished general of France,” nor does he rep- 
resent “a warlike policy,” for such a programme 
would not have much favor in France at the pres- 
ent time. In all his campaign documents of last 
summer he disclaimed all hostile intentions toward 
Germany. His aspirations seem to be personal, 
and his choice of means everything but delicate. 
He wishes to have the Assembly dissolved and the 
Constitution revised. To what extent he wishes to 
carry this revision no one knows, and in this uncer- 
tainty lurks the danger of the situation. He began 
with the support of the Radicals, and won several 
victories, but last August. when his cause seemed 
lost, the Monarchists began a movement in con- 
junction with him which has culminated in the 
coalition which elected him three weeks ago to one 
of the seats for Paris. The importance of this 
election arises from the fact that Paris is the 
stronghold of republicanism, and it is thouyht that 
Boulangism, victorious at this point, will make easy 
work of any vacant seat that may occur through 
the resignation or death of its occupant, until he 
secures the control of the Chamber of Deputies. 
But while Boulanger’s prospects are fair enough 
in this direction, he will find a great obstacle in the 
Senate and in the President of the Republic, who 
are not only bound to defend the Constitution, but 
who have the power to dissolve the Lower House. 
Moreover, behind these two powers stands the 
Army, which has expressed small regard for the 
political general, and is believed to be faithful to 
the Republic. Even if Boulanger were successful 
and the revision of the Constitution forced upon the 
Assembly, the destruction of the Republic would 
not necessarily follow ; the present Ministry went 
into power pledged to a revision. And were Bou- 
langism to develop any further its anti-republican 
form, it would cause the republican Boulangists to 
withdraw from the movement when their action 
appeared to them a danger to the Republic, which 
they wish to modify but not to destroy. It is not 
improbable that all sections of the Republicans will 


again reunite and present a solid front to Boulang- 
ism, which in that case would have but few chances 
of success. _ 

A calm view of the possibilities that confront the 
French Republic does not necessarily lead one to 
pessimistic conclusions. It is clearly impossible for 
any party but that of the Republic to secure a 
majority that will enable it to ascend to power ; 
the Boulangist coalition is made up of elements at 
once antagonistic and conflicting—the two branches 
of Royalists, the two branches of Bonapartists, and 
the Radicals ; hence its incapacity for long-continued 
action. The Republic may have to resist terrible 
assaults, but we believe that it will survive, modified 
and perhaps improved. At present it appears to be 
like the storm-beaten vessel of a well-known draw- 
ing of Victor Hugo, under which he wrote Fracta 
sed invicta, but it may reappear like the vessel in 
the coat-of-arms of the city of Paris that has for its 
motto, Fluctuat nec mergitur. 


HOW MUCH CREED? 


W: have received from a correspondent, apro- 
: pos of the recent articles in The Christian 
Union on the subject of miracles, a question as to — 
whether belief in the miracles is essential to consti- 
tute one a Christian believer. 

Christianity may be regarded as an organization, 
with churches, ritual, creeds, hierarchy—democratic 
or aristocratic—variously equipped for Christian 
work and worship. As such it is pre-eminently a 
teaching organization, and if it is to teach with the 
force of a united conviction, it evidently must have 
some convictions in which its teachers are united. 
In our judgment, belief in Christianity as a super- 
natural religion, and in Jesus Christ as a supernat- 
ural Person, is essential to organic Christianity. 
The message of the church is not merely a message | 
of philosophy, intellectual or ethical ; its function 
is not to formulate laws of conduct or to furnish a 
philosophy of life. It is a witness-bearer to three 
great truths—the truth of God, the truth of immor- 
tality, and the truth of redemption. Its message 
to the world is that God is, in the universe, and in 
all his relations with his creatures, such a being as 
Jesus Christ was in Palestine, and in his relations 
with disciple, publican, and Pharisee; that this life 
is only the vestibule of life, a preparation for it, a 
school whose graduation day, perhaps we should say 
whose promotion day to a higher form, is death; 
that God through nature, life, prophet, and apostle, 
and above all through the discipline of sorrow, is 
developing out of very raw material a divine man- 
hood, out of chaos a new-created world. This is 
the message of the church. This message of the 
church is based upon the testimony of Jesus Christ, 
and is a testimony to Jesus Christ as the manifesta- 
tion and disclosure of God and the interpreter of 
God’s work in human experience in the individual, 
and in human experience in the race—that is, in 
history. He who does not believe this cannot share | 
in the work of the Christian Church because he can- 
not share in teaching what he does not believe. 
One may, indeed, doubt this or that particular mir- 
acle; he may reject this or that theory of the atone- 
ment; he may set aside the doctrine of the Trinity 
as unintelligible or deny it as irrational; and still 
bear a concurrent testimony with others of a differ- 
ent theological school to these three great truths of 
God, Immortality, and Redemption. But if he has 
no knowledge or conception of God other than that 
which he gets from human history, no other con- 
ception of Christ than that of a fallible and imper- 
fect, though, on the whole, admirable, human hero, 
no other conception of redemption than that whieh 
regards every man as his own redeemer, he cannot 
be a Christian teacher, because he does not believe 
that which the Christian Church believes and teaches. 

It does not follow, however, that he cannot be a 
Christian, nor even that he cannot be a member of 
a Christian church. Christian life is something’ 
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different from Christian philosophy. If men are 
often worse, they are also often better, than their 
creeds. Inconsistency is perhaps as frequently a 
blessing as a curse. Many a man believes in the 
Christian idea of God who supposes that he disbe- 
lieves in the divinity of Christ, as many a man be- 
lieves in the pagan idea of God who supposes that 
he believes in the divinity of Christ. So many a 
man believes in-redemption and calls it evolution, 
and some men believe in evolution and call it re- 
demption. To be a Christian in life is not to think 
something about Christ, but to appreciate his spirit 
and seek to imitate his example. It is, in a word, 
to be a disciple, that is a pupil, of Christ, and a fol- 
lower, that is an imitator, of Christ. There is not 
the least indication in Scripture that any one of 
the twelve disciples believed, up to the time of 
Christ’s death, what we are accustomed to call fun- 
damental doctrines, such as Trinity, Atonement, or 
even the proper Deity of Jesus Christ; and as to 
the authority and inspiration of the New Testa- 
ment, the New Testament had no existence, so that 
they could not believe in it. As a life, the Chris- 
tian religion consists of faith, hope, and love. He 
who walks by faith, enduring as seeing Him who is 
invisible, who is cheered by hope, beckoning him out 
of the imperfect past toward an ever better future, 
and who is knit to all his fellow-creatures by that 
love which is the bond of perfectness, has in him 
the spirit of Christ, and is, therefore, a Christian. 


For if it be true, as Paul tells us, that he who. 


has not the spirit of Christ is none of his, it is 
equally true that he who has the Christ spirit 
belongs to Christ. 


THE SPECTATOR. 


T is a common impression, I find, that when the 
northern song-birds come in autumn from Canada to 
the Middle and Southern States, they leave their 
music behind them, and during their sojourn here they 
only chirp and twitter at best, and far oftener are 
moody and silent. This absurdity is not readily 
explained, unless it be that lovers of birds are persist- 
ently indoors from November until May. I do not 
pretend to say that a keen, cold, frosty morning is ren- 
dered the more charming by reason of the best efforts 
of the winter wren, purple finch, or white-crowned spar- 
row, but that not one of them is necessarily mute 
because the mercury is down to zero. Indeed, temper- 
ature alone seems to have almost nothing to do with 
the movements or habits generally of our birds, either 
the resident or migratory species. All depends upon 
the food supply, and a feast in winter is followed by a 
merry heart as surely as a successful wooing in May 
results in ecstatic song. I think this is borne out by 
the fact that during the present season, as yet winter 
only in name, there has been really less activity and 
disposition on the part of allour birds to sing than when 
we have had snow and ice in abundance. I worked my 
way recently through a tangled, trackless bit of swamp, 
and, while climbing over the prostrate trunk of a huge 
tree, startled a winter wren as it crept from beneath a 
smaller log near by. It seemed as astonished that I 
should have ventured so far from the open meadow as 
I was to see any bird less mopish than an owl. The 
wren stood contemplating me for at least one minute— 
a long time for a wren to remain in one spot—and then 
gave ‘vent to its astonishment by, not a chirp, but a 
short series of sweet notes, that well repaid me for my 
recent labors. Then, darting into the thicket, the wren 
was gone, but I was not left alone. At the same 
moment a troop of tree-sparrows settled upon the 
clustered water-birches, and their united voices rose to 
the dignity of a bird’s song. Such it evidently was 
intended to be, for the chattering of birds, when they 
merely chirp or twitter—which is but their conversa- 
tion—is never so softly modulated, but pitched in a 
hundred different keys. This became noticeable 
directly afterwards, for the birds scattered among the 
undergrowth, and the short, quick utterances that I 
soon continually heard bore no resemblance to the two 
or three notes which, before they had separated, they 
uttered in concert. 
And as I returned home, while crossing a wide 
meadow where the rank grasses afforded excellent 


cover, I found many small brown birds that ran through 
them as aimlessly as frightened mice ; they were tit- 
larks, as it proved. None sang until I was near at 
hand, when one after the other rose a short distance 
from the ground, flew a few feet, and uttered, while on 
the wing, a sharp but bell-like note that was truly mu- 
sical. Another and another started up, at almost every 
step, but only to alight again directly. At times there 
were four or five in sight at once, and then their united 
voices sounded sweetly in the still air. Quickening my 
steps, the flock finally rose in a body, and, so fitful and 
irregular was their progress, had there been astiff breeze 
at the time they might have been mistaken for drifting 
autumn leaves. I need not pursue this feature of win- 
ter bird-life further, so far as the migratory species are 
concerned ; but a word with reference to those birds 
which are here throughout the year, the resident spe- 
cies. The robin, Carolina wren, song-sparrow, and 
thistle-bird sing, I am sure, with unabated ardor, in 
spite of the cold. A miserably damp, foggy, or even 
a windy day has a depressing effect, and at such a time 
I usually find the woods, meadows, and the river shore 
quite silent, unless, indeed, there be crows in abun- 
dance. During the last week in January, 1889, when 
much of the time there was a chilly northwest wind, 
and often a clouded sky, the song-sparrows thronged 
the willow hedges, and sang their May-day melodies. 
I heard them soon after sunrise, at midday, and once 
after the sun had gone down and it was fast growing 
dark. .- | 

There is yet another feature of bird-musie which is 
characteristic of winter—the singing of passing flocks 
when high in the air. Day after day, of late, soon 
after sunrise, a merry company of bluebirds fly over the 
house, and each one sings as he passes by. Toward 
sunset they return to the cedar and pine woods across 
the river, and then, too, they may be heard. Their 
movements are as regular as those of the crows that 
roost somewhere in the same neighborhood. I have 
often failed to see them, they flew at so great an eleva- 
tion, but their song is not to be confounded with that 
of any other bird ; nor are they, like the chats,  ventril- 
oquists. Somewhere in the upper regions they were 
floating along, and their music, drifting earthward, 
brightens the winter landscape until we think of early 
spring. But the bluebirds are not always so unsociable. 
There is a rick of corn-stalks not far away, about which 
I find a pair almost daily, and did not the pestiferous 
house-sparrows worry them so much, I am sure they 
would sing more frequently. They appear to realize 
that their songs may be heard, and so bring down upon 
them an attack ; so, if they warble at all, it is very 
softly, as though not quite discouraged, and hopeful of 
better times. They have held their little fort, however, 
since early autumn, and | am in hopes will outwit their 
enemies when nesting-time arrives. ; 

No, it is not true that the country is desolate, even 
in midwinter. I heard a bluebird sing during the great 
storm of March, 1888, and since then have been hope- 
ful, although for more than one mile, during my recent 
outings, comparative silence reigned. And now, what 


of to-day, the last one of the month? I heard the 


crested tit whistling in the far-off woods before the sun 
had risen, and not less musical was the distant cawing 
of the myriad crows that were just leaving their roost. 
Overhead, in the tops of the tall pines, were nuthatches 
and chicadees, and shortly after a host of pine finches. 
They were all fretting, as I fancied, because the wide 
reaches of meadow near by were still shut from view, 


but it was not harsh scolding, after all ; and as the day | 


brightened, their voices cleared, until later, when the 
birds had scattered among the hedges, they all sang 
sweetly ; for at such a time the ear is not critical, and 
even the plaint of the nuthatch is not out of tune. On 
and on I walked, expecting in the wilder woods and 
about the marshy meadows to find birds and birds ; 


many that sang and others that would interest by virtue 
of their ways. I confidently looked for the host of. 


winter finches and the overstaying herons, but I saw 
none, heard none. By noon the whole country was 
sadly silent, and not even a crow passed by. Yet the 
day was perfect ; save a little cooler, it was typical 
Indian summer weather. Plant life responded to the 


inviting sunshine, and I gathered violets and spring- 


beauty. Even the saxifrage shone through the brown 
leaves, its white buds almost unfolded. It is in 
vain to conjecture what had become of the birds 
of the early morning. Let it suffice to say that I 
was greatly disappointed, and had I not been astir so 


very early, would have been the more sorely puzzled. 
As it was, the birds had not utterly forsaken us, and 
proved in their own way and of their own time that 
midwinter minstrelsy is not a myth. 


* 


During the past autumn I gathered, by the aid of 
several friends, a considerable number of newspaper 
clippings concerning the character of the coming win- 
ter. Most of them predicted a very severe season and 
a late spring; a few were somewhat more moderate in 
the use of superlatives, and one long essay on the breast- 
bone of the goose made me shiver to read, although 
the day was warm, and in spite of the assurance that 
each of the “ phenomenally cold periods” would be 
alternated by “spells of fall-like weather.” Not one 
hit the nail upon the head and foretold that December 
and January would be winter with winter left out. 
And only to-day (January 31) I find in the local paper 
that the muskrats are stopping up the entrances to 
their homes, and February will be very cold. Perhaps! 
On the other hand, I have just received Vol. I. of the 
Geological Survey of New Jersey, in which is a most 
interesting chapter on the climate of this State. Look- 
ing over a tabulated statement of the weather, as char- 
acteristic of seasons, I find that we have had six 
notably mild winters in the past forty years, that of 
’81-82 being “one of the warmest on record.” Armed 
with these facts, I hunted up our oldest neighbor, 
Zephaniah Blank, and plied him with questions. Of 
course, as I intended, the conversation turned upon the 
weather, as it usually does, and he was very positive 
that we had had no such winter as the present “ for 
nigh on to thirty years.” The old gentleman could 
recollect the moderately warm winter of ’57-58, but 
that of 81-82 had passed from his mind. Had a 
reporter overheard our talk upon the subject, the local 
paper would doubtless have recorded the present as 
the warmest winter in thirty years, which is not the fact. 
Besides, we are not yet out of the woods, for February is 
often very cold, and March, to put the best face upon 
it, exceedingly tricky. Considering that weather is the 
most talked-of of subjects, is it not strange that upon 
no other is so much ignorance displayed ? 


* * * 


It has been said that every man is a fool or a physi- 
cian at forty. Whether true or not, every sexagenarian 
hereabout is a weather-prophet, and their combined 
wisdom is, as might be seen, valueless. Every one 
of these worthy men, as such, is a delusion and a snare, 
but all have faithful followers. Uncle Zephaniah, for 
instance, was very impatient, to express it mildly, when 
I spoke of the winter of 81-82. The curl of his lip, 
the glitter of his eyes and wave of his hand, when he 
remarked, “ As if I didn’t know!” spake volumes. Yet, 
in spite of his eighty years, he did not-know. There is 
still another feature of weather-wisdom, if I can call it 
such, that is even more remarkable : the proneness to 
forget the character of a season so soon after it has 
passed. It may be hard to believe, but many a person 
will stop to think when the question is put whether 
the great March blizzard was last year or the year © 
before. Unless such a storm is coupled with some 
political event or a great disaster, as fire or ship- 
wreck, it passes almost directly out of mind, and its 
magnitude dwindles in comparison to some lesser event 
with which the world’s history was connected. And 
the moral of all this is: keep a diary, swear only by it, 
and give nothing more than a respectful hearing to 
unlettered historians and weather-prophets. 


WASHINGTON NEWS. 


[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. | 


Ve tenor of things governmental has beén, on 
the whole, very even during the last fortnight ; 
and yet, as is always the case with things govern- 
mental, the time has not been without results. The 
fascination of public life lies largely in this fact. 
A man’s every-day business is concerned with large 
affairs ; even his interruptions are matters of im- 
port. One of these minor concerns was presented 
to a committee of the Senate last week, but it was 
no less a matter than the preservation of an aborig- 
inal temple lately unearthed in the Southwest by 
Frank Cushing, the Pueblo discoverer. It stands 
alone in an open plain, like a New World Sphinx, 
rising fifty feet above the ruins of the city lying at 
is feet, and asking the unanswered question of our 
own past. How many hundreds—perhaps thou- 


sands—of years this relic of a prehistoric age has 
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escaped the traveler it is impossible to tell. How 
much we may learn from it and the city which is 
slowly reappearing around it, who can say? It is 
certainly a matter of the greatest value to science 
that it should be preserved, and the Nation is no 
less concerned in it than the generous promoter of 
the Hemenway expedition, through whose generos- 
It is this constant 
recurrence of things strange and interesting that 
makes Congressional life so fascinating, outside of 


the sense of power it gives. 


Meanwhile the affairs of the Nation have made 
decided progress, although with somewhat halting 
steps. Oklahoma is well on its way to becoming a 
Territory. A long step was taken in that direction 
when the President entered into an agreement with 
the Creeks to buy out their claim. This plan, which 
was conceived and urged upon the Executive by 
certain prominent members of Congress familiar 


_ with the situation, removed ore of the chief diffi- 
culties in the way ; viz., the objections of the Indian 


owners of the land. The new Territory is formed 
of a strip extending across the northern border of 
the Indian Territory. yet to be bought from the 


_ Cherokees, and of that unclaimed territory in the 
| Texas pan-handle known as No Man’s Land, and a 
block out of the heart of the Indian Territory which 
_ was (in part) Oklahoma proper. 


It is this latter 


_ which has been secured by the agreement with the 
| Creeks. There is no more beautiful land in the 


| country, and the “ boomers” are already planting 
their feet once more onits soil. Justice has already 


been done the pioneer band under Couch and Payne. 
Though they defied both sword and summons, out- 


| laws they were not—scarcely law-breakers—since 
they sincerely believed themselves resisting op- 
| pression and meeting injustice with armed protest. 


_ believed they were fighting for a right. 


Rough and somewhat coarse, they were many of 
them religious after their fashion, and each and all 
It is much 


_ to be regretted that they, and not the ever-present 
| land-grabber, should not get this land which will at 


of the Northwest. 
_ ification of it, is likely to go through very soon, and 


_ last be opened by no seizure, but by due process of 


| law. 
must end in opening the balance of the Indian 


This is the fatal first step, however, which 


Territory, that much-coveted country which some- 


body has called a Naboth’s Vineyard, and which 
seems likely to prove a like costly possession to its 
_ rightful owners. 


On the heels of Oklahoma come the new States 
The Springer bill, or some mod- 


three or four new States to join the rest. The 
question of the admission of Dakota is a curious 
one. By a clever trick, not noticeable at first, the 


_ control of the whole matter is left by this bill in 


the hands of the northern half of the territory. It 


_ is provided that the State shall not be divided un- 
_ less a majority in each half of the Territory votes 


in favor of it! The rich and prosperous southern 


_ half wishes to stand alone, and will undoubtedly go 


for a division, but it is hoped to carry North Dakota 
against it. This shrewd provision of Mr. Springer 
would put the whole matter in the power of the 
northern section, and thus they hope to bring it 
about that we shall have one Republican State 
where we might have two, and two Senators instead 
of four. This is the secret of the Springer bill, 
and the new enthusiasm of the Democratic party 
over the admission of the territories whose path 
they have blocked so long. A small but vigorous 
lobby has been brought on here to advocate the 
glory of a large State and the necessity that Dakota 
should be as large as Texas. Nevertheless, the 
various disadvantages and dangers of such enor- 
mous single States is so thoroughly realized that 
Dakota will probably be divided. This is, how- 
ever, the real reason of the disagreement between 
the House and Senate over the bill, upon the final 
issue of which hangs the question of an extra ses- 
sion. The admission of these States, with the pro- 
vision for buying bonds with the surplus, would go 
far to take away all occasion for such a session. 
Only two things would then remain to bring about 
so undesirable a result. If a compromise can be 
found between the two houses on the tariff ques- 
tion, and if the various candidates for Speaker 
of the House can be persuaded that their chances 
will improve during the vacation, there will be no 
extra session. The leaders of the party coming into 
power greatly dread its effect—there is almost a 
superstition about it—and Harrison, who is conserv- 
ative to a fault, shares this view. This will.do 
much to prevent it. The tariff straw has been so 


threshed in the last twelve months that if no way 
ean be found to separate the chaff from the wheat 
it is thought probable it will be left lying where it 


is for further efforts next winter. And in the pres- 
ent balance of parties the addition of the new States 
will so change the Speakership problem that it would 
make a December organization preferable to one in 
May. On the whole, an extra session grows less 
and less probable. 

The friends of the Indian begin to congratulate 
themselves on one result of this winter’s work. 
The Sioux Reservation is likely to be opened. It 
is understood that the present bill has the sanction 
of the reluctant chiefs, as indeed it well may have, 
for it pays a most exorbitant price for theland. It 
contains also the hated clause requiring the consent 
of the Indians, forced into it against the combined 
efforts of those who hate the Indian at the West 
and many of his friends at the East, who took up 
the singular position in this matter that, since it 
was good for the Sioux to sell his land, he must be 
made to do it anyway—a position singularly agree- 
able to the land-sharks of the West. The House 
has insisted upon the clause which requires the 
consent of the Indians—a clause required by com- 
mon honesty, good faith, and every requirement of 
civilization, patriotism, or Christianity ; but there 
is still much danger that it may be stricken out in 
the Senate itself, where the rights of the white 
man totally eclipse those of the red man. If the 
bill goes through in its present shape, and a suit- 
able commission is chosen to negotiate the matter, 
we may hope that this long-wished-for reservation 
may at last be opened to settlement. In this con- 
nection it may be said that it is to be regretted that 
the various philanthropic societies interested in the 
Indian do not see their way clear to do more work 
at Washington. Three or four very important 
bills have failed this year largely for want of push- 
ing. The “Crimes Act” extending the jurisdiction 
of the present courts, the Mission Indians bill, the 
Round Valley bill, have probably all been lost, 
although some of them at least would have gone 
through if there had been as much time and work 
spent upon them as is constantly given to private 
interests here. Such care, too, would discover the 
local needs at the right time, which are often lost 
because taken up too late. | . 

The Samoan difficulty changes its face daily, and 
no prediction can be made as to its course. Whether 
Bismarck has indeed “backed down,” as the news- 
papers so gleefully announce, or whether he is 
simply seeking to accomplish his end by other means, 
is an open question. A conference sounds very 
well, but the conference of 1887 has not yet been 
formally closed, and in the midst of it the great war 
minister takes occasion to seize the island. Balked 
in that, he proposes to * renew the conference,” but 
be will have it meet in Berlin, under his own eye 
and hand, and he will have it hastened through in 
the transition time between two administrations. 
How much of good faith you see in this depends 
largely upon your opinion of Bismarck ; how much 
wisdom in agreeing to the proposition, upon your 
opinion of Bayard. The naval officers declare that 
we must look before we leap, for, notwithstanding 
the newspaper assertions that we have twenty-seven 
good war ships, the professional conclusion is boldly 
given that we haven’t a single vessel that could hold 
the harbor of New York asingle day against any of 
the great European powers. 

Cabinet speculations are still rife, but the record 
thereof may be postponed for clearer knowledge. 
Within the last two weeks it has become certain that 
Blaine will and Allison will not be a part of it. 
What these things betide depends upon the rest of 
the members selected, but it determines that Allison 
is to pose for 1892, and brings him into the field too 
early for his own good, his friends think. The in- 
teraction of elements and its probable effect on the 
administration and the country must be left for 
another letter, when the whole situation is before 
us. | 


IN AND ABOUT CHICAGO. 


[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. ] 


ae day of prayer for colleges was especially 
observed at the Chicago Theological Seminaries. 
A large part of the exercises at the afternoon meet- 
ing of the Congregational Seminary consisted of hear- 
ing reports from five Eastern and fifteen Western 
colleges regarding the religious work and interest 
among the students. These reports were made by 
graduates of the various colleges, and were based 
upon information gained by much investigation and 
correspondence. Evidence was presented of vigor- 
ous Christian activity among the students in all of 
these institutions. Answers were sought especially 


to three questions: 1. How many from the senior 
class expect to become ministers of the Gospel? — 
2. How many have reached that conclusion during 
their college course? 3. What are the chief rea- 
sons why more young men do not enter that pro- 
fession? There was special interest in these ques- 
tions because of the recent convention of Home 
Missionary Superintendents, at which the lack of 
ministers was greatly deplored. Some Eastern col- 
leges reported over twenty per cent. of the senior 
class as intending to study theology. In the West 
the proportion from the State universities was very 
small, while the proportion from the denomina- 
tional colleges was in some cases quite large. It 
must be remembered, however, that from some of 
the latter only two or three men are graduated. 
One college was obliged to report that it had no 
student for the ministry, for the reason that its one 
senior had decided upon the law as his profession 
before entering college. Little clear information 
was given about the time when these men made 
their decisions. With the larger number, how- 
ever, it seems to have been before entering college, 
and under home influences. ° 

Among the many reasons suggested by college 
presidents, as well as students, why more young 
men did not choose to become clergymen, the fol- 
lowing were most prominent: 1. The small salaries 
of ministers, and the greater opportunities to “get 
on” in other professions. 2. The lack on the part 
of parents of consecrating their children to this 
work. 3. The increasing conviction that a life of 
devoted service of Christ is not limited to preach- 
ing, but could be lived quite as well in some other 
profession or business. 4. The fact that young men 
do not realize the blessedness and delights of a 
minister’s life, and that the subject is not presented 
to them. Other less prominent reasons were the 
idea that there are pastors enough, the criticism to 
which a clergyman is subjected, and general skep- 
ticism. 

In spite of the criticism which Judge Tuley’s de- 
cision limiting the power of the police has received, 
it has been given none too soon, if the rights of 
citizens are to be suitably guarded. Apparently 
illegal acts have been done not infrequently, and in 
ignorance that they were illegal. Quite recently 
two boys were arrested and confined—one. four 
and the other three days—before either was taken 
before a magistrate. Then the justice before 
whom they came, without any complaint being 
made or any warrant issued, sent them to jail on 
the mere statement of a police officer that a felony 
had been committed. Some days later they were 
still ignorant of what crime it was with which they 
were charged. Of course the boys were set at lib- 
erty, and the judge stated that if such proceedings 
were allowed “any citizen might be confined by 
the whim of any policeman,” and that the justice 
who sent the boys to jail had no more authority to 
do so than a citizen of another State. A few days 
later a clergyman of the city, who had seen a man 
arrested, as it seemed to him, unjustifiably, and - 
who determined to go to the police station to assist 
the arrested man, was himself taken into custody 
because he persisted in following the police officer 
to the station. Whether our police are efficient or 
not is a question upon which opinion is greatly 
divided. But we are glad to have them learn that 
some things are not legal even for them. 

The Anarchists and Socialists are taking full 
advantage of their recently established right to hold 
such meetings as they choose, and many are the 
gatherings every Sunday. The right of free speech 
is used as much as if it had never been enjoyed 
before. The speeches which are reported in the 
papers abound in denunciations of law and arder 
and religion and capital, and probably do more 
harm tham good to the cause of those who utter 
them. At present they reveal an extended dis- 
harmony among the different leaders, who are 
denouncing each other and aspiring to the place of 
greatest authority. It is almost humorous when one 
orator intimates that the court may be called on to 
prevent certain so-called * Anarchists ’’ from adopt- 
ing the name of “Socialists,” and claims that he 
and his friends are the only genuine and simon- 
pure Socialists. If the right of free speech and 
free assembly results in the orators at these Sunday 
meetings shooting their guns of abuse at each other, 
it rag Le one of the best results of establishing that 
right. | 

The question of compulsory education is just 
now exciting considerable discussion, because of 
the large number of children on the streets. A 
special committee reports that there are 2,500 tru 
ants from the public schools, and there are doubt — 


| 
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less thousands besides who are kept from school by 
lack of accommodations, or because their parents 
do not appreciate the advantages of schools, or 
because of poverty. After investigating a large 
number of cases, it has been estimated that there 
are five children who stay away for fun where there 
is one who is kept away by the poverty of parents. 
The number of truant officers has been doubled, a 
- special committee on compulsory education has been 
formed by the Board of Education, and helpful leg- 
islation is being sought. 2. 

A determined effort is also being made to establish 
kindergartens in the public schools. At present all 
work of that kind is carried on largely by private 

‘benevolence, the School Board furnishing sometimes 
a room, but not the teachers. As a consequence 
most of the children of the kindergarten age have 
nothing done for them. What has already been 
accomplished by the kindergarten is only a small 
part of what might be done if public sentiment 
more generally recognized its value, and it were not 
so dependent on the interest of benevolent ladies 
and the private purses of generous citizens. 

The Presidents of leading Western railroads, after 
being in session a week or more, and forming an 
agreement by which they hope to compel each 
other to obey the inter-State commerce laws, have 
departed, and the value of their agreement remains 
to be seen. On the Ist inst. the exhibition of 
Verestchagin’s paintings was opened to the mem- 
bers of the Art Institute, and later to the public. 
It is inciting very much the same interest and 
criticisms that it did in New York. 


THE EXCISE COMMISSIONERS’ BILL. 
By THE Rev. J. H. Ecos. 
Commission appointed by Governor Hill to 


revise the excise laws of the State have com- 
pleted their work and dropped the result into the 
Legislature. To call it an apple of discord would 
be totally inadequate. A dynamite bomb would be 
nearer the truth. You see men running in all 
directions for a safe shelter of logic and consist- 
ency- But, as the air clears a little, we can begin 
to estimate the true character of the work done. 
They were appointed as a body of eminently sane, 
judicious men to mediate between the always rav- 
enous liquor dealer on one hand and the equally 
rabid “temperance crank” on the other. It was 
claimed from the beginning that they were to be 
firmly just to the liquor traffic and in enlightened 
sympathy with the progressive temperance senti- 
ment of the State. Now, being myself a practical 
temperance man, I have been carefully scrutinizing 
this bill to see what share the Commissioners have 
given me. Do I find here a step toward the 
hoped-for goal? No, I do not. On the contrary, 
I find that the Commission has cracked the nut 
and given to the rum men the meat and to the 
temperance men the shucks. A glance at a few of 
the strategic points of the bill cannot fail to justify 
this assertion. What does this bill secure to the 
liquor traffic? In the first place, it secures a con- 
fused and involved mass of legislation on all ex- 
cise matters. We had hoped, we had been led to 
expect, that this Commission would condense, sim- 
plify, in a word codify, the excise laws of the 
State, then wipe the statute books clean of the rub- 
bish of the old law and place there a clear, con- 
sistent, working law, so that we all, citizens, law- 
yers, and courts, might know exactly where we were 
in excise legislation. This Commission has done 
no such thing. 

Turning to Section 54, where we hoped and ex- 
pected to find the old law repealed, we read: “ All 
acts and parts of acts inconsistent with the provis- 
ions of this act shall be and the same are hereby re- 
pealed.” So, then, should this bill become a law, we 
have on our hands not only the hopeless and multitu- 
<linous ambiguities and involutions of the old law, but 
we have in addition this new law which has already 
set the lawyers and editors of the whole State pom- 
meling each other’s heads ;. and, worse than all, we 
have the delicate task of adjusting the differences 
between the old law and the new. With this con- 
dition of things nine-tenths of the liquor cases in 
the State would of necessity go up to the Court of 
Appeals. We temperance men, at least, know too 
well what all this confusion and delay in the opera- 
tion of law means. Every man who has worked 
ina Law and Order League, or in a Society for 
the Prevention of Crime, knows perfectly well that 
hunting a rum-seller through the labyrinths of 
_ the law is like hunting a jack-rabbit in a brush 
lot. The rum-seller knows this, and rejoices in it. 


He is such a daring and persistent law-breaker be- 
cause he knows that the wilderness of the law is his 
refuge and strength. If this Commission had done 
nothing else, it could not have rendered the liquor 
traffic a greater service than by this leaving us all 
in the woods. As an illustration, consider the first 
clause of Section 19 with reference to Sunday sell- 
ing: “ It shall not be lawful for any person to sell 
or offer or expose for sale to another any strong or 
spirituous liquors, wines, ale, or beer on Sunday.” 
Here is a bare prohibition. Not a word of defi- 
nition as to what shall constitute a sale. No state- 
ment of the character of the evidence necessary to 
conviction. The Law and Order League of Albany 
last year lost more than two-thirds of its cases be- 
cause our witnesses could not swear that what they 
saw men drinking at the bar was one of the liquors 


forbidden by the statutes. Under this bare prohibi- 


tion of Section 19 every saloon in the city may be open 
and conviction is impossible unless one goes himself 
and actually drinks one of the beverages designated 
in the law, or hires a man who is willing to play the 
contemptible part of adecoy. So that we must actu- 
ally tempt the rum-seller to break the law and our- 
selves become party to the crime before the court will 
recognize our evidence. ‘This is a very old story. 
Another illustration: I asked Commissioner Rol- 
lins why the words “give away” were excluded 
from the bill, with the single exception of the sec- 
tion referring to country fairs. He replied, “ We 
did not wish to prevent a man from giving his 
guest a glass of drink in his own house.” If the 
insertion of those words in the usual phrase, “Sell 


| or offer or expose for sale,’’ would prevent the gen- 


tleman from giving away a glass of drirfk in his 
house, it would also prevent the saloén-keeper 
from giving it away in his saloon. But our Com- 
missioner asked, “Did you ever hear of a saloon- 
keeper being convicted for giving away his liquors?” 
Oh,no! This is another of those convenient brush 
heaps into which “Brer Rabbit” dives. A man 
enters a saloon and buys a cracker or sandwich, 
and is asked if he would like a drink to wash it 
down; the kind of drink is designated by the num- 
ber of winks, and ten or fifteen cents is paid for 
the cracker or sandwich, and this new and improved 


/law of the Commissioners who kindly refused to 


put in the words “give away” is fulfilled to the 
last jot‘and tittle. This also is an old story to 
every temperance worker in the land. Many more 
cases could be cited to prove that this new law is 
full of precisely the same evasions, omissions, and 
ambiguities which have practically nullified the old 
law, and made it such a congenial retreat for the 
whole law-breaking fraternity of the liquor traffic. 
I repeat, in this important particular the Commis- 
sioners have given the rum-sellers the meat and the 
temperance men the shucks. | 


Consider one other strategic point—the reduction 
of the number of licenses to the ratio of “‘ one such 
license for every five hundred of the population.”’ 
See Section 16. This section has been heralded 
throughout the State as a decided step in advance 
in temperance reform. On the first reading of 
this section one is inclined to bless the Commis- 
sioners, saying they have been eminently sane 
and judicious. But a second reading is sure to 
turn your blessing into cursing unless you have a 
very well regulated conscience. Notice the lan- 
guage of this section: ‘ Such board shall not issue 
any license in excess of the number of such licenses 
that shall be in force when this act shall take effect, 
whenever, by the issuing of such a license, the total 
number of such licenses in force in such. city or 
town would be made to exceed the ratio of one 
such license for every five hundred of the popula- 
tion.” It must be noted that this bill drives a 
stake at the present number of licenses in force in 
our cities and towns, back of which the law cannot 
go. ‘This stake was driven, so we were told, by one 
of the Commissioners, “in order not to cause 
too great a shock to the business.”’ tender- 
hearted Commissioners! This new law must be- 
gin, then, precisely where the old law has left us, 
saddled, in nearly every city in the State,.with one 
saloon to every one hundred of the population, or 
one saloon to every twenty voters. b. 

There are two heavy counts against this-section. 
I venture the assertion that it is the first proposed 
recognition in law of the saloon as a vested interest. 
If I rightly understand the subject, it has never 


been so recognized in our courts. The saloon- 


keeper, with all his belongings, has always been 
regarded as a sort of camp-follower, with very few 
rights .that any man was bound to respect. He 
could not take security for his sales; he could not 
collect his debts by process of law; he could not 


protect his property when subject to damage from 
the effects of his own traffic. Now, at one stroke, 
the State is asked to recognize his business as a 
vested interest, which no incoming law can disturb. 

The same recognition is extended, in another 
section (Section 31), to saloons which, contrary to 
the existing law, have been planted near schools, 
churches, ete.,etc. Those already so planted, when 
this law goes into effect, are not to be disturbed (on 
account of the aforementioned shock, I suppose), 
but our new Boards of Excise must not allow any 
more of that sort of thing. Saloon-keepers of the 
present generation, you ought to fall down and kiss 
the feet of this Commission ; for your occupation 
has been elevated to the dignity of a true business 
with vested interests ; your present chosen locations 
are secured to you in perpetuity ; all inquiry even 
as to citizenship is estopped (see Section 31). You 
have a free course before you from which this 
motherly Commission has removed every obstacle 
which might cause a “shock” to your tender con- 
stitution. So blessed, so halcyon, is the present state 
of things that our Commissioners have determined 
to perpetuate it indefinitely, and date from it all 
the operations of their new law. ) 

Now, in the second place, under the provisions of 
this section, when will we reach the new ratio of 
one saloon to every five hundred of the population ? 


I asked one of the Commissioners this question; he _ 


refused to answer. I would like to propose to him 
a little “‘sum”’ in mental arithmetic. We will take 
the case of the capital city of the State. Wehave, 
in round numbers, 100,000 population and 1,000 
saloons. According to the proposed ratio of “one 
to every five hundred of population,” we must have 
500,000 population before Section 16 begins to 
take effect. About when will that be, Mr. Com- 
missioner? A year ago last summer we celebrated 
our two hundredth anniversary, blowing our horns 
to all the four quarters of heaven. Now, if it 
has taken us two hundred years to get together 
100,000 population, how long will it take to get 
together 400,000 more? Just four times two hun- 
dred years, will it not? Eight hundred years, 
my good Commissioner, before your Section 16 
begins operations! One cannot imagine how this 
unique result was attained unless Dr. Crosby, the 
only theologian in the band, got a little mixed as to 
times and places and imagined himself treading the 
boards of the General Assembly ; such large figures 
must have suggested the millenarian heresy. New 
York City must double its population before the 
present ratio of the saloons could be touched. 
This Section 16, so far from giving us any relief 
from our present intolerable burden of misery and 
infamy in the immediate or near future, only fastens 
it upon us for an indefinite period of time. The 
men who framed this section must have known that 
its fine-sounding provision never could go into opera- 
tion in their generation, or the next, or the next 
after them. This is another shuck given to the 
temperance men of this State. 

Section 18, transforming our cars, steamboats, 
and vessels into traveling saloons, is simply an 
outrage upon every reputable man and woman in 
the State. The smoking-car has been an intolera- 
ble nuisance, but what will it be when a bar 
stocked with intoxicating liquors is added to its 
potent attractions! Do we not know that nearly 
every accident to steamboat and to railroad train 
is directly traceable to some brutalized creature who 
has deliberately set his own depraved appetite over 
against the lives and property of his fellow-men ? 


Let this section become a law, and we may expect _ 
such accidents to multiply just in proportion as 


intoxicating liquors are exposed and are easy of 
access to all the employees of these public carriers. 

Now, what have we as an offset to all these 
privileges and immunities - granted to the liquor 
traffic’ A few feeble regulations, and an increase 
of thirty dollars in the license fees for a common 
tippling shop, and an increase of seventy dollars in 
licenses for the sale of all kinds of intoxicants. 
For every saloon can, at an expense of eight or ten 
‘dollars, transform itself into an “ eating-house ”’ 
with every appliance demanded by this bill. It is 
safe to affirm that the minimum saloon license fee 
of three hundred dollars which has shone so con- 
spicuously in the glittering tables of figures seat- 
tered broadcast over the State need not be paid in 
a single case, and surely would not be paid in one 
case in five hundred. é 

No, Gentlemen of the Commission, the people o 
this State have asked of you bread, and you have 
given them a stone. They have asked a fish, and 
you have given them a serpent. 

ALBANY, N. Y., February 2, 1889, 
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TO MY SHADOW. 
By Tuomas WENTWORTH HYIGGINSON. 
A MUTE companion at my side 
Paces and plods, the whole day long, 


Accepts the measure of my stride, 
Yet gives no cheer by word or song. 


More close than any doggish friend, 
Not ranging far and wide, like him, 
He goes where’er my footsteps tend, 
Nor shrinks for fear of life or limb. 


I do not know when first we met, 

But till each day’s bright hours are done 
This grave and speechless silhouette 
Keeps me betwixt him and the sun. 


They say he knew me when a child ; 
Born with my birth, he dies with me, 
Not once from his long task beguiled 
Though sin or shame bid others flee. 


What if, when all this world of men 
Shall melt and fade and pass away, — 
This deathless sprite should rise again 
And be himself my Judgment Day ! 


AN EMINENT SHAKESPEAREAN 
SCHOLAR. 


By THE Rev. JAmMEs JonnstTon, A.S.A. 


)* January 9 the remains of the distinguished 


Shakespearean student and scholar, the late 


James Orchard Halliwell-Phillipps, were interred 


in the graveyard of the quaint and ancient parish 
church of Patcham, a rural suburb of Brighton. 


_ There will be unfeigned sorrow among that large 


body of Mr. Phillipps’s acquaintances who will never 


_ more climb the winding way to Hollingbury Copse 


to enjoy the hospitable welcome of the greatest 


authority on all that was associated with the char- 
_ acter and works of the immortal bard. His pictur- 


esque mansion, commanding an extensive view of 


_ the Channel and far-stretching chalk cliffs of Albion, 
east and west, had become a famous retreat in which 


an unsurpassable collection of Shakespeareana was 
enshrined. The house, in the form of a bungalow, 
occupies the summit of a gently rising hill. Around 
it rises a thick jungle of underwood, largely ever- 
green, through which there are many winding, laby- 


_rinthine paths. The passages or ramifications of 
the house run in several directions which have con- 


_ founded many an uninitiated guest. 
_ and room had its Shakespearean designation. 


| Dogberry’s Lane, Romeo’s Ramble, and Falstaff’s 
Over the dining-room fireplace hung a’ 


Avenue. 


Every corridor 
On 


the walls were seen such names as Wolsey’s Walk, 


_ picture of Portia, designed as a judge about to dis- 
| close to Shylock the “true inwardness of his bond.” 
_ Interest naturally centered in the study. This was 
_ divided by means of iron doors from the other por- 


tion of the dwelling. In this room every inch of 


_ space was consecrated to literature, the more valu- 
| able literary treasures being consigned to massive 


safes. Above the study door were inscribed the 


_ words, “Open, locks, whoever knocks,” the excla- 


mation of the witch when Macbeth (Act IV., Scene 
1) seeks entrance to her cave, which at the present 
hour have unusual significance in the magnificent 


| representation of “ Macbeth” at the Lyceum Theater 
_ by Mr. Irving. From Mr. Phillipps’s charming re- 
_ treat his favored brother enthusiasts received periodi- 


_ cally copies of the “ Calendar of Shakespearean Rar- 
_ ities,” which recorded fresh acquisitions. 
_ preface of that daintily printed volume (a copy of . 


In the 


_ which lies before the writer) was the notice that 


the drawings, engravings, and other reliquary were 


_ preserved at “ Hollingbury Copse, near Brighton, 
| that quaint wigwam on the Sussex Downs which 
_ has the honor of sheltering more record and artistic 
_ evidences connected with the personal history of 
_ the Great Dramatist than are to be found in any 
_ other of the world’s libraries.” 
bers of the British Archzological Association 
_ visited Hollingbury Copse, on the 22d of August, 
_ 1885, Mr. Phillipps informed them that his collec- 
_ tion included numerous early manuscripts and books 
_ referring to the literary history of the great dramatist, 


When the mem- 


and, more especially, the largest assemblage of ob- 


_ jects ever gathered which illustrate Shakespeare’s 


_ biography. ‘These, consisting of more than fifteen 
_ hundred separate articles, would require more than 
a week for appreciative examination. 


_ born in 1820. He adopted the surname of Phil- 


Mr Halliwell-Phillipps wasthe son of Mr. Thomas 
Halliwell, of Sloane Street, Chelsea, where he was 


lipps in 1872, under the terms of the will of the late 
Mr. Thomas Phillipps, the grandfather of ‘his first 
wife; the family originally belonging to Lanca- 
shire. In his younger days Mr. Phillipps, by re- 
markable mathematical attainments, secured his 
election as a Fellow of the Royal Society. To the 
early English dramatic writers he eventually be- 
came a willing bondsman, and in that interesting 
field of study he obtained a world-wide reputation. 
He presented to the ancient foundation of Chet- 
ham’s Library, Manchester, in 1851, an extraordi- 
nary series of broadsides, which he subsequently 
printed in catalogue form. Other institutions fre- 
quently received similar contributions. Many of 
his rare and curious compilations upon the literary 
annals and antiquities of the sixteenth century were 
printed for private circulation in limited numbers, 
which makes them bibliographical curiosities. 
Some years ago Professor Justin Winsor, of Har- 
vard, compiled a list of “ Halliwelliana,” which is 
an abundant testimony to the consuming fervor 
and searching investigation exhibited by Mr. Phil- 
lipps. This embraced books for sale and private dis- 
tribution, and also for the libraries, the Percy, Shake- 
speare, New Shakespeare, and other learned societies. 


The titles of his writings occupy some sixteen columns: 


of the printed catalogue of the British Museum. 
As the biographer of Shakespeare, Mr. Halliwell- 
Phillipps will occupy a high place in English litera- 
ture. Upon a grander subject and over a more 
prolonged period and continuity of research he has 
done for the great dramatist what Dr. John Brown 
has accomplished for Bunyan, or Birkbeck Hill for 
Dr. Johnson. Since Dowdall and Betterton, at the 
end of the seventeenth century, first showed by 
their visits to Stratford-upon-Avon the rise of inex- 
haustible curiosity respecting’ Shakespeare, Mr. 
Phillipps’s zeal as a follower in their footsteps 
has been unequaled. He ransacked the national 
archives for the minutest vestige of the poet’s 
career and times, and the labor has been enshrined 
in the “ Outlines of the Life of Shakespeare.” This 
masterly biography, originally issued in a modest 
form under the auspices of the Shakespeare Society, 
has developed into a substantial work in two portly 
volumes which contain an exhaustive narration of 
facts and traditions bearing upon Shakespeare’s life. 
Quite recently a brochure of almost inestimable 
chronological value was published which gives for 
the first time, from various town records, an account 
of the towns visited by the traveling company of 


which Shakespeare was a member, with the dates of 


their appearance and the fees they received. 

The “ Works of Shakespeare,” in a sumptuous 
edition, with a revised biography, published by sub- 
scription, in sixteen magnificent folio volumes, 
1853-65, constitutes Mr. Halliwell-Phillipps’s mag- 
num opus, by which his position as a Shakespearean 
scholar is unquestionably established. Mr. Phillipps, 
it will be readily inferred, was a combatant whose 
polished and formidable rapier overthrew many of 
the modern Shakespearean antagonists. His ex- 
posure of the untrustworthiness of the emenda- 
tions in Mr. Rodd’s famous second folio is found in 
Mr. Phillipps’s “ Observations on the MS. Emenda- 
tions,” published in 1853. He dealt heavy blows 
to the conjectures of Mr. Payne Collier, as witness 
in his pamphlet entitled “Curiosities of Modern 
Shakespearean Criticism.” He pleaded for the 
commonly accepted spelling Shakespeare in “ New 
Lamps or Old,” against the innovations of those 
who insist upon the forms Shakspere or Shake- 
spere. Of the poet’s hill-capital, Stratford, Mr. 
Phillipps published a host of choice monographs. 
It was chiefly through Mr. Phillipps’s exertions 
that the poet’s estate at New Place was purchased 
and presented to the Stratfordians in 1863. Not- 
withstanding his many services to the Warwick- 
shire borough, serious differences arose between 
him and the town custodians, which caused him in 
recent years to sever his connection with the author- 
ities. This feeling was naturally accentuated in 
January, 1888, when he wrote a fervent protest to 
the “Times ” against the imminent vandalism of 
removing the ancient charnel-house crypt to make 
way for a modern addition td the northern exterior 
of the church. “ Unvarying' tradition,” wrote Mr. 
Phillipps, “tells us it was the contemplation of the 
contents of this crypt, used throughout the Shake- 
spearean period for a charnel-house, that elicited 
the poet’s request for the public expression of his 
wish that his grave might never be disturbed.” 
Mr. Phillipps pleaded with much force that,inasmuch 
as the crypt was situated but a few feet from the 
grave, gross sacrilege would be committed if the 
resting-place of England’s most illustrious son was 
in any way obliterated. 


Mr. Halliwell-Phillipps’s accumulation of Shake- 
spearean rarities was absolutely unique and un- 
rivaled in the British Islands. In the last Calendar, 
which was issued in July, 1887, he enumerated 
with brief notes upwards of 805 of the more note- 
worthy articles in his possession. These were com- 
posed of early engraved portraits of Shakespeare, 
authentic personal relics, documentary evidences 
respecting his estates and individuals who were 
connected with his biography, and artistic illustra- 
tions of localities connected with his personal history. 
In these four divisions the collection was facile 
princeps amid the libraries of the world. The 
product will be most appreciated by those who 
know the difficulty of obtaining a single document 
of the sixteenth or seventeenth century, or a single 
drawing of the eighteenth, which is perceptibly 
illustrative of the poet’s biography. It is remark- 
able that his Shakespearean library only counted 
two hundred volumes. This numerical paucity was 
not an indication of its inferiority. In sterling 
value it excelled even the large battalion of seven 
thousand volumes contained in the Shakespeare 
Library at Birmingham. 

To the worshipers of Shakespeare, Mr. Phil- 
lipps’s impression of the Droeshout portrait was the 
crowning heirloom It is preserved in its original 
proof-state, before it was altered by an inferior 
hand into the falsified print which is alone familiar 
to the public eye. This is the solitary portrait of 
Shakespeare whose genuineness and antiquity are 
incontestable, and that, too, in a form differing 
materially from the best impression prefaced to the 
folio edition of his plays, as to give a new and 
more pleasing idea of his features. Of the drama- 
tist’s personal relics, few indubitable articles are 
known to be in existence. Somerset House holds 
the will and a small number of title deeds. No 
authentic domestic memorial can be traced beyond 
the title deeds of Shakespeare’s unmortgaged estates 
which found shelter in Mr. Phillipps’s literary cases. 
Further documentary records relating to the New 
Place estate are: two deeds, each having the auto- 
graph of Sir Thomas Lucy, the poet; the deed of 
1586, witnessed by John Shakespeare; a large 
number of records of Hathaway families, including 
several which had associations with a house at 
Stratford that undoubtedly belonged to relatives of 
the poet’s Anne. Pictorial illustrations of the Life of 
Shakespeare which were executed before the com- 
mencement of the present century are of rare oc- 
currence. The Bodleian Library has none, and 
even the British Museum is scarcely more fortunate. 
In this department Mr. Phillipps’s unrivaled series’ 
of birthplace illustrations photographed during the 
century have an hourly growing value. With the 
aid of the accomplished draughtsman, Mr. J. T. 
Blight, Mr. Phillipps had reproduced every vestige 
of Shakespeare’s town and neighborhood as they 
existed from 1564 to 1616; and also sketches of 
every house and feature of landscape lying on the 
road between Stratford and London, which Shake- 
speare’s eye must have rested on as he journeyed 
toward the great city. As Shakespeare was as 
much a Londoner as a Stratfordian, Mr. Phillipps 
secured a number of plans and views relating 
to the metropolis contemporary with the poet’s resi 
dence. Mr. Phillipps’s groups of printed Shake- 
speareana were mainly restricted to books issued 
before the reign of Charles the Second in 1660. 
Of these may be mentioned the all but unique sur- 
reptitious edition of Pierce Penilesse, 1592, in 
which there is the earliest allusion to any of the 
works of Shakespeare that has yet been discovered ; 
the drama of “ Promos and Cassandra,” the founda- 
tion play of “Measure for Measure,” 1578; the 
“Destruction of Troy,” partially used by Shake- 
speare in the construction of “ Troilus and Cressida,” 
1596; and the incomparable 1568 impression of 
Lily’s “Shorte Introduction to Grammar,” being 
the edition probably used at the Stratford school at 
the time of the poet’s pupilage in that institution. 
Mr. Phillipps was the envied possessor of the most 
extensive collection of drawings of the church—the 
Mecca of Shakespearean pilgrims—anywhere to be 
found, including some of the earliest known to 
exist. Notwithstanding his absorption in Shake-_ 
spearean literature, it is singular to note that he was 
unable to quote successively ten lines from memory 
of any play. - 

Mr. Phillipps’s will bequeaths to the Edinburgh 
University his literary correspondence bound in 
about three hundred and more volumes, and lettered 
“ Letters of Shakespeare,” together with numerous 
notes, books, and MSS., and in the event of the Uni- 
versity declining to receive them, he gives them un- 
conditionally to the British Museum. His magnificent 
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up of sixty folio volumes containing his collec- 
tions, from 1854 to 1887, on the life of Shakespeare 
and the English stage, will be offered for sale. The 
celebrated collection of Shakespearean rarities and 
curiosities of unrivaled national -interest will be 
offered to Birmingham (the leading town of Shake- 
peare’s county ) provided they remit a sumof £7,000 
to his trustees. Other interesting bequests are made 
to members of his family and relatives. 


MY STUDY FIRE. 
A SECRET OF GENIUS. 


NE of the tests of greatness is bulk. Mere 
mass never demonstrated the possession of 
genius, but men who have borne the stamp of this 
rare and incommunicable quality have generally 
been creators on a great scale. One may write a 
single poem and give it the touch of immortality ; 
a line may linger as long in the ear of the world as 
an epic or a lyric. But, as a rule, the man who 
writes one perfect verse adds to it many of a kin- 
dred beauty, and he who paints one great picture 
covers the walls of the gallery. Genius is energy 
quite as much as insight, and whether it dwell in 
Shakespeare or in Napoleon, in Michael Angelo or in 
Gladstone, it is always the mother of mighty works 
as well as of great thoughts. Shakespeare, Goethe, 
Lope de Vega, Moliére, Tennyson, Browning, 
Hugo, Balzac, Scott, Thackeray, fill great space on 
the shelves of our libraries as well as in our histories 
of literature. In ‘Louis Lambert” Balzac de- 
scribes certain forces, when they take possession of 
strong personalities, as “rivers of will ;” there is an 
impetus in these potential men which sweeps away 
all obstacles and rolls on with the momentum of a 
great stream. In men of genius the same tire- 
less activity, the same forceful habit, are often 
found; nothing daunts them; nothing subdues 
them; they make all things tributary to self-ex- 
pression. 

The story of the achievements of Lope de Vega, 
of Scott, of Balzac, has at times a hint of commerce 
with magical powers; so difficult is it to recon- 
cile such marvelous fecundity, such extraordi- 
nary creative force, with the usual processes of 
production. Nature has fixed definite bound 
aries to the activity of most men; there is an 
invisible line beyond which they seem _ power- 
less to go. Upon the man of genius no such 
limitations are imposed ; if he drains his soul, it is 
instantly refilled from some invisible fountain. 
There is something magical about such an achieve- 
ment as the writing of the *‘ Comédie Humaine,” 
with its eighty and more volumes and its vast com- 
munity of characters. The physical feat of cover- 
ing so much paper is no small matter; one does 
not wonder that Balzac retired to his workshop with 
an unwritten romance in his mind and returned 
with the completed work, worn, exhausted, almost 
emaciated. Such labors cannot be accomplished 
save by fasting and self-denial. More than two 
thousand personalities live and move and have their 
being in the “Comédie Humaine,” and each is 
carefully studied, vividly realized, firmly drawn. 
In no actual community of the same number of souls 
is there anything approaching the distinctness of 
individuality, the variety and force of character, to 
be found in these volumes. Pioneers build houses, 
subdue forests, develop wastes. Balzac did more ; he 
fashioned a world and peopled it. All passions, 
appetites, aspirations, despairs, hopes, losses, labors, 
sufferings, achievements, were known to him; he 
had mastered them, and he used them as if they were 
to serve no other purpose than that of furnishing 
material for his hand. To have looked into the 
depths of human life with so wide and penetrating 
a gaze; to have breathed a soul into these abstract 
qualities; to have clothed them with the habits, 
manners, characteristics, dress, social surroundings, 
of actual beings; to have lodged them in country 
and city—is there any fairy tale so wonderful, any 
- miracle wrought by genie or magician so bewilder- 
ing? Here, surely, are the evidences of the flow of 
one of those rivers of will which have more than 
once transformed society. 3 : 

One of the secrets of this marvelous fecundity is 
to keep one’s self in the mood and atmosphere in 
which imagination and heart work as one harmo- 
nious and continuous energy. ‘There is an element 
of inspiration in all great work which is never 
wholly at command; with the greatest as with 
humbler men, it ebbs and flows. There are times 
when it comes in with the rush of the flood ; when 
the mind is suddenly fertilized with ideas, when the 
heart is “a nest of singing birds,” when the whole 
visible world shines and glows. There are times, 


also, when its ebb leaves mind and heart as bare 
and vacant as the beach from which the tide has 
receded. These alternations of ebb and flow, of 
darkness and light, are not unknown to the greatest 
souls; they are the invariable accompaniments of 
that quality of soul which makes a man the inter- 
preter of his fellow and of the world which is 
common ground between them. There is something 
above us whose instruments we are; there are cur- 
rents of inspiration which touch us and our strength 
is “ as the strength of ten ;”’ which pass from us 
and, like Samson shorn, we are as pygmies with 
other pygmies. No man wholly commands these 
affluent moods, these creative impulses; but some 
men learn the secret of appropriating them, of keep- 
ing within their range. These are the men who 


hold themselves with immovable purpose to the con- 


ditions of their work; who refuse all solicitations, 
resist all temptations, to compromise with customary 
habits and pleasures ; who keep themselves in their 
own world, and, working or waiting, achieve com- 
plete self-expression. ‘1am always at work,” said 
a great artist, “ and when an inspiration comes I am 
ready to make the most of it.” Inspiration rarely 


leaves such a man long unvisited. One looks at. 


Turner’s pictures with wonder in his heart. In this 
rushing, roaring, sooty London, with its leaden skies, 
its returning clouds and obscuring fogs, how were 
such dreams wooed and won? ‘The painter's life 
answers the question. London had small share of 
Turner ; he lived in a world of his own making, and 
the flush of its sky, the glory of its golden atmos- 
phere, never wholly faded from his vision. _ 
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By MayvHew BAcon. 


ir; writing from such a place as this is, one feels 
inclined to follow the indolent methods of the 
native, and accept the thing which lies nearest to 
his hand as that which Providence clearly intends 
forhim. A web of small strands is being spun con- 
tinually, and it is only necessary to take hold any- 
where and begin to unwind. All matters are equally 
trite to the Islander, equally strange to the North- 
ern visitor. 
One feature of our insular social condition is the 
total absence of anything like aloofness. You are 
greeted with “ Good-morning”’ or ‘ Mornin’,'sir,” 
from fifty people whom you have never seen before. 
No one hesitates to engage in conversation, asking 


every question that occurs with a naive unconscious- 


ness of possible impertinence. With it all I have 
not met with a single instance of rudeness. The 
speech of the people is singularly soft and pleasant. 
All, black or white, have the same indolent, musical 
way of dealing with the language, as though it were 
a sweet morsel: to be rolled under the tongue. I 
cannot imagine any contrast greater than that be- 
tween the low, expressive tones of the Bahama girls, 
that ‘ excellent thing in woman,” and the hurrying 
rush of shrill syllables with which our more intel- 
lectual sisters at home in New York inflate the con- 
versational machine. Probably intense emotion is 
more apt to be fatal if suppressed, and that is the 
reason why so many Bahama girls fade early. | 
From the first view which the stranger gets of a 
West Indian house to the minutest detail of its 
economy which it is his privilege to inspect, every- 
thing is unique. . From the chimneyless roofs to the 
reckless lavishness of the kitchen fire: from the 
white, wide walls without to the white, carpetless 
floors within ; from the profusion of cactus and palm 
and lilies in the almost grass-bare dooryards to the 
open doors and the hospitable people who welcome 
him into them, the visitor finds constant use for all 
his notes of admiration. His wants are supplied in 
primitive, pleasant ways. If cleanliness is really 
next to godliness, then I doubt not that many of 
these people will shortly be translated. There 
always seems to be little work and many hands to 
do it; at least within doors. Of course, in using so 
much rose color for my picture, I am leaving out of 
the composition the very poor and shiftless, of 
whom this community has its full share. Yet it is 
rare to find a hovel so low that some attempt is not 
made to keep it clean. Water is plentiful as sand 


—and sand is everywhere. There are few springs" 


and no rivers or streams upon any of the Bahama 
Islands except Andros Island, but large tanks are 
used to collect the rain-water, and this, for drinking 
purposes, is filtered through what is called a “ drip- 
stone.” The drip-stone is a hollow cone, inverted, 
of porous stone ; it is fitted into the top of a lattice 
frame and filled with the water, which falls, drop 
by drop, into a vessel or yabba placed underneath. 


Such an affair, set in the corner of a piazza or hall, 
is a spring which never runs dry, the water from 
which is always pure and sweet. 

The custom of the land is not to breakiast upon 
first arising. A cup of coffee or tea and bread and 
butter, served in the pantry or in one’s room,!is con- 
sidered sufficient fortification against the pangs-of 
hunger till the more elaborate meal is served, sev- 
eral hours later. It is odd to see a gang of men, 
working at the salt piles or loading logwood, stop 
at ten o'clock to breakfast, and then work on till 
dinner time (three or four o’clock), at which time 
the day’s work is considered done. In the houses 
of the white people, tea, like the early coffee, is not 
usually served at table, but is partaken of in pantry 
or piazza, as whim dictates. A Bahama laundress 
is not troubled with ranges or stoves upon which to 
heat her irons. Out-of-doors, if the weather is 
clear, a fire of wood is built somewhere on the bare 
ground, and against this the sad-irons are set. 
Sometimes a thrifty housewife shows some knowl- 
edge of economical provision for the wants of the 
morrow, but usually the rule seems to be a hand-to- 
mouth one. As long as the sun gives heat one 
cannot freeze, and as long as the earth smiles into 
fruit without being tickled by a plow no one can 
starve. Fish, as good as were ever caught, are in 
the sea, to be had for the hauling; or, being 
caught, can be purchased for a few pence. Among 


the fish none are better than the jack, that in size | 


and flavor would make a good match for the shad 
or the famous snapper. Meats, and many of the 
staples with which our tables in the North are sup- 
plied, are difficult to obtain, and high in price, be- 
sides being often poor in quality ; but such defi- 
ciency is more than made up by the profusion of 
native products. 

The colored majority are not at all prejudiced 
against personal adornment. The man who works 
in scantest attire in his boat or cocoanut patch 
during the week becomes a Solomon-in-all-his-glory 
when he clasps his prayer-book and starts for 
church on Sunday. You notice the bright, well- 
laundered muslin of his wife and daughters, and 
admire the way it sets upon the figure that has won 
its fine erectness by much burden-bearing. A 
negro woman balances a white straw hat as she 
does a bundle of clothes, or a half-bushel of salt, or 
any other one of the numberless things that are 
“‘toted”’ from place to place on the carrier’s head. 
But her greatest pride, apparently, is in her holiday 


shoes, which have a dignity of theirown. Only the ~ 


very poorest are shoeless upon gala days, though 
the most spend all their working days barefooted. 


Some years ago an old Congo negro announced | 


to a white gentleman of his acquaintance that he 
intended to get married. Being congratulated on 
his prospects, he yet hung around as though there 
was something still upon his mind. At last the 
gentleman said: ‘“Speak.out, John; what it is ?”’ 
And the old fellow asked, in a shamefaced way, if 
he might borrow the horse and carriage. 

“The horse and carriage! for what ?”’ 

“T tell you, massa, I gwi’ get marry. Want ter 
take de ’ooman to de chu’ch.” 

“You old fool! Why can’t you get spliced like 
a sensible man and not make a show of yourself—”’ 

‘* But I cawn projec’ how I mus’ get dat ’ooman 
to de chu’ch no udder way, massa; she been got 
shoe fer true, an she ain’ never had shoe on her 
befo’. She ain’ been able to get dere widout she 
ride dere.” She rode. 

The blacks are most of them superstitious. Obea, 
or witchcraft, is greatly dreaded. Mofe than one 
old woman is supposed to have intimate dealings 
with his Satanic Majesty. Even those who are 
good church people reserve a corner in their con- 
sciences for the remains of African folk-lore. 
Therefore it is no uncommon thing to find a man’s 
garden protected by black bottles and obea-bags, 
the composition of whose contents no one but the 
initiated can fathom. To take down or destroy one 
of these charmed articles is a thing too dangerous 
to be contemplated. Whether they always believe 
in heaven is doubtful, but there is no question that 
every negro believes in hell and its presiding spirit. 

Phil Weber, a very intelligent fellow here, hap- 
pening to have been out late one night, and dread- 
ing somewhat his wife’s ready tongue, set his wits 
to work to devise some means of diverting her 
attention from his shortcomings. He hit at length 
upon the following somewhat ingenious plan: Lift- 
ing up a “rock” (anglicé, stone), he poised it upon 
his head and succeeded in balancing it till he 
reached home. The reception he dreaded was 


awaiting him, and the torrent began to descend as _ 


soon as he stepped over his well-worn door-sill. 


H. W. M. 
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But he went gravely and silently to the table and, 
bending down, deposited his load on the floor 
under it. 

His wife checked the flood of her eloquence and 
eyed the new ornament with suspicion. “ Wha’ dat 
you got dere ?”’ 

“Sh—! You mus’n 
rock goin’ to set right dere. 
you sholy die ahfter.” 

“Shucks! I ain’ ’fraid no rock.” 

“Maybe you see, den. I tole you, min’, you 
goin’ die fer true if you lay yo’ han’ ’pon dat rock.”’ 

Then there was an uproar. ‘ What you doin’ 
wid obea? Oh, my Lawd, dis brute husban’ of 
mine goin’ witch me! G’wayfromme! Youheah 
me! Phil Weber, g’way long about yo’ business. 
I leave yo’ dis blessed night. I ain’ gwi’ live wid 
no witch man.” 

make money witchin’.” 

doan wan’ no witch money.” 

“ Den I mus’ get along widout you. Mus’ make 
money anyhow. I mus’ make ’ase’ an’ get rich. 
Plenty girl wanter me den.” 

When Phil reached this part of his story he 
stopped for a hearty laugh. “TI ain’ heah no mo’ 
bout stayin’ out all night, nohow. Bes’ of it was 
when de ’ooman go to sweep nex’ mo’nin’ one dem 
little lizard—one dem wid red spot on he troat, 
look like he troat cut—come out an’ move he head 
up an’ down, up an’ down, like he bow at her. She 
sho’ it obea den, anyway. It good two week she go 
a-sweepin’ aroun’ an’ a-sweepin’ aroun’, so careful 
not to tech dat rock, tell one day it come to her 
dat I foolin’ wid her.” Phil took a long pull at 
his pipe. The story seemed to be finished. 

“ What happened then, Phil?” 

“Den, sir? Oh, den I cotch it!’ 

I regret to say that the decalogue seems to have 
been served to the colored Bahamaian in a frag- 
mentary condition. In a land where many articles 
of use or comfort are derived from irregular sources, 
damaged by wreck and otherwise incomplete, it is 
not surprising that several of the commandments 
appear tobemissing. Indeed, the zeal and persever- 
ance with which the simple islander observes several 
of the sacred laws is a sort of evidence that he has 
never heard of the several others which he calmly 
disregards. Otherwise, his discrimination in favor 
of the first, fourth, sixth, and eighth, and against 
the seventh, ninth, and tenth, would not be easily 
understood. 

I do not expect to find anywhere a kinder, 
more honest, more religious, more lazy, more amus- 
ing, or equally irresponsible people. Their ways 
are very pleasant ones, and their habits seldom 
aggressively bad; that is to say, the stranger is 
never annoyed unless he makes an unnecessary dis- 
play of silver, or inadvertently fosters the idea that 
he may be induced to purchase any of the innu- 
merable trifles that the sea has tired of and thrown 
ashore. 

MATHEWTOWN, INAGUA, Bahamas. 


’ tech dat rock, ’ooman; dat 
If you does tech it, 


A RECONCILIATION. 
A STORY IN TWO PARTS.—I. 
By GLOVER. 


A MODEL of a Grecian temple upon one of the 
side streets of a New England village—this 
was the “ Durfee place ” which the young minister of 
the town was now seeking. Its pillared portico faced 
the east, overlooking snowy plains, and confronting 
the dark mountain range that bounded the horizon ; 
its white wings stretched bleak and ghostly among 
the bare shrubbery of wintry garden grounds. The 
snow was mounded over the whole wide flight of 
steps except where a broom had a few moments ago 
broken a narrow path for the feet of an expected 
guest. For the minister had been sent for to-day. 
The lonely old master of the house laydying All 
winter he had been growing feebler ; now he could 
not leave his bed any more, and before sending for 
the only kindred he cared for in the world—his 
dead wife’s two nieces—he had asked to see the min- 
ister. 

The doctor decided from this act that his patient 
must be some days nearer his end than he had 
supposed. Andrew Durfee had not been inside a 
church door for twenty-five years; not since his 
wife died. He had so arbitrarily settled his life for 
himself in the narrow range of the precincts of his 
home, and had seemed so satisfied not to send his 
thoughts beyond it, that no man appeared less likely 
to be concerned about his soul’s future, unless, 
indeed, he felt sure that some great change were 
very near. 


Most young ministers would have dreaded to 
make a visit like this, to one who was a stranger, 
and who, so far as any outward token went, had 
long ago buried his spirituality. He was dying 
alone, unblessed, with those he loved at enmity with 
one another and rebellious to himself. But the 
Rev. Eliot Johnston was no coward in spiritual 
matters. See him on his way to the Durfee man- 
sion, with thin, dark face, and large eyes looking 
off toward the bleak mount&ins. Those are eyes 
which might burn with a passionate love of the 
pleasant things of this life, but which have learned 
to fear them, and to shrink from them more than 
from things dark and hard. A sorrowful experi- 
ence has connected every worldly pleasure with 
horror for him. 

He makes his way up the snowy steps, and 
stands unconsciously pulling up his coat collar as 
the wind sweeps through the stately portico. Cold 
as it is there, the wide hall into which he is ushered 
seems colder. The absorbed, concentrated cold of 
all the winter months is in it. It is richly fur- 
nished, but all drear and desolate for lack of warmth 
and light. Through it he is shown into the cham- 
ber of the dying man. 

The white, nervous face that looked vp at him 
from the pillows showed some surprise. 

“TI beg your pardon, sir,” said the invalid, “ < but 
—but I was looking to see an older man. I have 
been thinking all day of Mr. Clark, whose ministra- 
tions I used to sit under when my wife was living. 
It is a good while since I have seen Mr. Clark. 
There has been a change, a new minister. Yes, I 
recollect; I had heard of it. But my mind gets 
confused with thinking.” 

“ But I trust, sir,” said the minister, “ you will 


let me render to you any service you would have 


asked of my predecessor.” : 

“You look young for it,” said the sick man, eying 
him anxiously. “ But you look as if there were 
something in you, too. I’ve no other way to turn.”’ 

“T cannot hear you say that,” said the young 
man, gently, “ without reminding you that, whatever 
your trouble may be, I can give you no help unless 
you will let me aid you to turn with it to your 
Maker.” 

The old man gave him a quick glance. “ Wait 
a minute!” he cried. ‘It’s not trouble about my- 
self that’s on my mind. I know I haven’t many 
days to live. But I can’t feel to trouble about my- 
self. I haven’t come to it yet. There’s something 
else on my mind. I sent for you to listen to it. 
I beg you will patiently hear me first. I may be 
freer to hear you afterward in whatever you may 
desire to say.’ 

“T am ready to hear, sir.’ 

“Tt stands to reason,” hs the invalid, “that 
ministers have a chance to do some things that 
other men cannot. They have opportunity and 
authority in certain matters which no one else can 
claim. This is why I sent for you. You'll be here 
to bury me one of these days, and my girls ’ll be 
here too—both of ’em. They haven’t been here 
both together for nearly five long years. The reason 
is, they’ve quarreled. ‘They won’t meet if they can 
help it. Think of that! I'wo own sisters, with but 
a year ortwo of difference in their ages, that slept 
together and played together here from their baby- 
hood up, and couldn't bear to be apart! They 
seemed made to be together. I can’t think of the 
one without the other. ‘See here,’ and the old 
man pulled from under his pillow a worn leathern 
case inclosing a miniature of two pretty children. 
A most tender look of affection lighted his ashen 
face as he passed the picture to the minister. Bright 
and beautiful as the little countenances were, the 
sad eyes of the minister seemed to see upon the 
darkest the faint hint of a frown, and upon the 
fairest a glance too light and proud, the suggestion 
of asneer. But perhaps the minister’s eyes were 
preternaturally quick to discover the shadows that 
lurk behind all brightness. 

“ You wouldn’t think,” quavered the dying man 
again, ‘that two like those could quarrel, and quar- 
rel so’s’t they wouldn’t meet, wouldn’t ever come 
back together to their old home again! and when 
they knew how I used to love to see ’em together! 
Oh, I tell you, sir, it’s been a .grievous hurt to me. 
I couldn’t be reconciled to have it so. I couldn’t 


*bear it. I couldn’t take half pleasure in seeing 


either of ’em for thinking of the other, for the pain 
of remembering their separation. 

“It began a while before Janey was married, 
but I didn’t know how bitter it was at first. Alice 
seemed to get restless. She wanted to go away 
from home to teach. It didn’t seem a fit thing for 
her. Her place was here with me. But she would 


go; she said she must have work. [I let her go, 
and thought her discontent would pass away. But 
she would never come back to stay, and the two 
have never met since the day she went away.” 

“And have you talked with them about this 
trouble?” 

“Oh, yes; over and over again. But, for all I 
felt so bad, I couldn’t say much—I couldn’t for very 
shame’s sake. And my words were as idle as the 
wind. Alice was so proud and stubborn, and Janey 
was so hurt and captious. They held that quarrel 
close as if ’twas a blessing instead of a curse.’ 

The young minister sighed heavily. The words 
set an old heartache throbbing. “ All sinners will 
do that !” he cried. “Tt is the madness and the 
blindness of sin.’ 

The old man gave him another anxious look. 
“Don’t be too hard on ’em,” he said. “ You can’t 
make ’em change if you are. They'll both come 
here together for my funeral. They’ll have to do that. 
They will come when I’m dying if I send for 
‘em. They love me enough for that. And, you 
know, things look different when there’s a death in 
the house. Nothing I could say would influence 
°em; but when I’m gone they'll think of my words, 
and maybe feel ’em as they couldn’t before. I re- 


| member how it was when my wife died. It wasn’t 


till then that I began to love those children. Id 
been opposed to her taking them in. I thought 
she was making herself needless care; and, though 
I let her have ’em, I was kinder jealous of ’em, and 
didn’t notice em much. But when she was gone 
it seemed as if all the feeling she ever had for 
them came back and got hold of my heart. My 
loss made me pitiful toward them, and it seemed as 
if all that was left of my wife was in those two lit- 
tle ones. All the loving she had spent upon them 
seemed to be kind of hanging about them still, as 
if they wore one of the dresses I’d been used to 
seeing her in. As near as I could ever get to her 
again, I seemed to get by those two little ones. 
God knows, I tried to be to ’em what she would 
have been. They got fond of me after awhile, and 
would hang round me just as they would round her. 
But ’twas never so till she died ; that brought us 
together. Now I’m going to die, and by and by 
they'll remember how their quarrel used to hurt 
me. They never could half know it, for I couldn’t 
tell ’em. But it'll come to ’em when I’m gone; 
they'll remember things that'll help ’em to know. 
They’ll feel different. And you, sir, will be here 
then; you'll be the minister. You'll have oppor- 
tunity to say things nobody else can. I want you 
to do something to heal that quarrel. I haven’t 
been a religious man, but I meant they should be 
religious. Janey’s a member of the church. She’s 
got religious feeling, if she has held so stiff away 
from her sister all these years. You know what 
things the New Testament says about folks loving 
one another. Can’t you find a way, when I’m 
lying dead here, to say some of those things, and to 
tell em I wanted ’em to listen? Say, if they will 
listen, I can rest easier in my grave. I could be 
willing to die if that would put an end to their 
strife. It’s wore on me; nobody knows how 
the constant thought of it has wore on me this 
winter.” 

“T promise you,” 
sympathy, “I will do my best. 


cried the young man, full of 
But only God’s 


| Spirit can break hardened hearts, and let new light 


in upon darkened minds.” 

“May be so,” sighed the invalid. ‘ Yes, there 
needs to be something powerful and out of the or- 
dinary run to move folks’ hearts sometimes. I 
never felt it, though, till I ran counter to this. It’s 
a wonder to see how immovable it is! And, oh, I 
can’t no way submit to have it last !” 

“Cast your care upon the Lord,” said the minis- 
ter; ‘he is infinite in resource.” 

“Yes,” cried the old man, “I know you say so; 
but folks must do right if they want to be right. 
How's he to save ’em if they won ‘t? And this has 
been going on for a long time.” 

There seemed no answer in the minister’s heavy 
heart. He also had once asked that question, and 
heard no answer given. 

The invalid moved feverishly upon his pillows in 
rising excitement. 

“Let me tell you the rest,” he cried. “ This 


house my father built when I was a boy, and I 


watched the building and knew every stick that 
was put into it. “Iwas meant for me and my chil- 
dren’s children. I’ve no children but these. I’m 


‘going to leave it to ‘em jointly in trust for their 


children. It can’t be alienated from the family in 
their lifetimes. I wanted they should come with 
their children to spend their summers here.- I’ve 
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tixed it so it should be for their interest to be 
friends again. I’ve tried to educate them so they 
should be fit to own a place like this. I wanted 
the house should see its best days when they kept 
it open, and kept it as my father meant it to be 
kept. They’ve got fortune enough. I’ve had little 
oceasion to spend these last years. They were always 
fond of the place. There’s nothing to prevent their 
being happy here except this wretched quarrel. It’s 
hard to die thinking the old place may be forsaken, 
and just stand falling to pieces.” 

But into this part of his trouble the minister 
could not follow him. He took alarm at what he 
counted a worldly desire so strong in death. © 

“Do not think of the property now, sir,” he said. 
“Its disposition is a small matter in view of the 
grave realities of which you have been speaking, 
and in view of those you face.” 

“Tt is not a small matter to me! I haven’t had 
the ambitions many men have, but I’ve loved my 


home, and I wanted to leave it to my children. It’s 


as strong a wish now as it ever was.’ 

“ But it will seem to you so trivial a matter in 
the new scenes soon to open before you! Let me 
beg you to think of your own welfare now.’ 

“T cannot. My mind is full of what I have been 
telling you. It presses upon me. I have no time 
to think of myself. It’s true I feel as if I had done 
wrong someway to let them get into this bad way 
toward one another. I want to right it if I can. 
I tell you, I’m willing to die if that'll do it. What 
can I say more ?” 

“ But, sir, you had other duties than those you 
owed them—duties toward God and your neighbor, 
toward your townspeople, toward the sinful and sor- 

-rowful about you. How have you failed in these? 
and where is the atonement for your shortcom- 
in gs! 9)? 

“T meant to be a good neighbor. 
ished an enmity toward any one. ' Perhaps I ought 
to feel myself a greater sinner. If I’d only myself 
to think of, I might be more afraid. But I can’t 
change my burden ; this has been preying on me so 
long. Oncel took those two on a journey. Going 
up the Hudson River the boiler burst, and the boat 
was filled with scalding steam. Do you think I was 
afraid for myself then? I only cared lest they 

_ should be hurt. I put them under my great coat, 
one on each side, and so kept off the steam till I 
could make a way through it with them. My face 
and hands were scalded, but I cared nothing for 
that, seeing they were not hurt.” 

“ But it is different now. They are not going 
with you in this your danger now.’ 

“ Yes,” cried the old man, passionately, “they are 
with me. Living is not so different from dying. 
It is settling judgment on yourself day by day. I 

can see it all, thinking of them. Every day sets 
’em farther to one side or the other.”’ 

Seeing this steady bent of the sick man’s mind, 
and that he was greatly exhausted, and clung for 
that the more unreasonably to his great anxiety, 
Mr. Johnston forbgre to press him further. He 
asked leave to offer prayer before he left, and when 
his request was granted I know not why his better 
wisdom did not teach him to supplicate for the ob- 
ject that seemed dearer to the sick man than his 
own salvation. In that way he might have opened 
a door between the imprisoned heart and his own, 
through which he might offer what blessings he 
would. But he was preoccupied with a care not 
confided to him. His prayer was all for new light 
in the.dying man’s darkened mind, for God’s awak- 
ening to give him a due sense of the realities of his 
condition, and for God’s mercy in the end. It did 
not comfort the hearer ; he did not comprehend it; 
he was too weary to listen. 

For days afterward, the thought of this lonely 
old man, with his gnawing sorrow over the alien- 
ation of those he loved, haunted young Eliot. Dark 
forebodings as to the future of one so indifferent in 
view of death filled his mind. 

His doctrine of man’s accountability was a strict 
one, and to his view Mr. Durfee’s life had been 
narrow, selfish, and unchristian. He had no rest 
till he had resolved to see him again. 


I never cher- 


The Rev. Eliot Johnston had once a brother 
next older than himself, a beautiful, attractive 
youth, whom he had passionately loved, and who 
had been his prince and hero during all his early 
years. With this companion of his sports and 
studies all earthly joy had been associated. But as 
the boy grew to manhood the pure-minded Eliot 
had suffered a long agony in seeing this brother 
fall from virtue, sink into a worthless, disreputable 

wretch, and die at last the dull, unrepenting victim of 


-| Johnston. 


his own vices. Over this dark problem of a wicked 
life the youth meditated in bitter pain. He read 
but one conclusion i in its mysteries ; there was fear- 
ful evil in man’s nature ; there were fatal choices. 

If spirits were immortal, then doubtless there must 
be a world of bad spirits, of long-during misery, 
into which the depraved passed unchanged from 
the wickedness they had loved in mortal life. In 
jealous, passionate love of the truth, the young man 
drained the cup of this awful knowledge and spared 
himself not one bitter drop. Henceforth the world 
was a changed place for him. He cared no more 
for its loveliness. It was unreal compared with 
that world of spiritual life whose forming and dis- 
solving views, whose awful strifes and pitfalls, must 
evermore hold his gaze. If ever the sunny, green 
earth and the shining heavens forced some gleam 
of their beauty through the preoccupation of his 
mind, he saw them as connected no more with car- 
nal life. He saw them as a promise of heaven 
breaking through the cloudy combat of mortal ex- 
istence. Hesighed a breath of thanksgiving for them, 
and sternly turned from them to his work again. 

- In the tension of his mind about spiritual things, 
he wondered greatly at the apathy of his fellow- 
men. They bought and sold, they married and were 
given in marriage, they made wills even, and pro- 
vided burial-places for themselves, busy and cheer- 
ful, and without any adequate thought of their 
spiritual heritage or the dying souls of their fellows. 
This old Mr. Durfee, for instance, had lived a long, 
easy life in his homestead, caring for his orchard, 
his house, and his children, and putting forth not 
one single effort, so far as could be seen, for the 
welfare of his fellow-men. Nothing had roused him 
from his moral apathy till he encountered this bitter 
quarrel between those he loved. Now it was to him 
the one sorrowful fact in a world so full of its like. 
Verily, to the young minister’s stern eyes it was like 
a just judgment upon him for his selfish life. There 
was only this one thought to mitigate his severity : 
“‘ T, too, might have been as indifferent as the rest if 
this fire had not burned so near me, had not scorched 
me also with its flames.” 

As may be supposed, his preaching was very stern. 
Yet it was eloquent; so glowing with life, so ani- 
mated with feeling, it was a delight the hungry 
minds of his New England hearers could not forego. 
It took the place of poetry and the drama for 
them. All trembled at his words; delicate and 
conscientious women suffered from them. But the 


church was crowded. This preaching gaye the | 


finest sensation the village life afforded. 

But old Mr. Durfee had never been to ens it. 
He had seemed quite indifferent to all that the young 
minister held to be of vital importance. Mr. John- 
ston trembled for him, and hoped anxiously for 
another summons to his bedside. It did not come, 
yet at last he could no longer forbear trying to see 

im a 

As he neared the great, gloomy mansion, he 
observed some change in its aspect. The mounds 
of snow were carefully cleared from the wide steps ; 


window blinds were thrown back along the front ; 


the great gate that gave entrance to the driveway 
stood open. Admitted to the hall, he found it warm 
and light. A fire glowed in the great antique stove 


opposite the winding stairs. ‘The tall clock had been 
set going, and measured with slow beats the silent 
hours in the house of the dying. 

He was given leave to enter the eeu, and 
met the same restless, preoccupied face looking up 
at him from the pillows. It turned away as it met 
the resolute, intense countenance of the minister in 
feverish distrust and disappointment. 

“You have been much in my thoughts,” aba Mr. 
“ T could not but desire to see you again.” 

“T fear it will be of little service to either of us,”’ 
answered the sick man. “ I should not have intrusted 
to a stranger a commission so delicate as that I 
placed in your hands. It was a design formed in 
the extremity of my weakness ; I beg you a think 
no more of it.” 

“To me it was a very sacred trust,” was the 
reply. “I beg you will let me keep it. I may do 


| better by it than you now think. But my action 


in regard to it cannot be immediate, and mean- 
time my duty in regard to yourself presses upon 
me. Will you not now put aside your anxiety in 
regard to the relations of others, and think a little 
of your own toward God? Are you ready to meet 
him? Are you at peace with him ?” | 

‘“‘ At peace—at peace!” cried the old man. “I 
have no quarrel with any one, least of all my 
Maker. I know naught about my meeting with 
him. Perhaps I should fear it more, but he has 
never done me anything but g 


“And have you well requited his bounty? Is 
not your own righteousness a poor garb in which to 
appear before ‘him ?” 

“It’s all I’ve got.—But what is that?” he cried, 
starting up. ‘They’ve come at last!” 

“No,” he cried again, “they wouldn’t come 
together, not if they should reach here by the 
same train. But it’s one of them !” 

** Martha,” he called, “tell me which one it is.” 

“Miss Alice, sir,” anid the old woman. “ But 
there is another carriage following ; Mrs. Hayward 
is here, too.” 

“ Tell them to come up,” he cried, in overpower- 
ing excitement—“ to come both together. I may 
not be here long, and I cannot wait.” 

“ Stay, young man,” he said to the minister, who 
had risen and was about to leave the room ; “ stay, 
and you will see them together.” 

The young man looked upon him anxiously ; the 
excitement in which he was gazing toward the door 
was alarming. A slight quiver passed through his 
frame as a tall, graceful womau entered the room. 
Her beautiful face was pale and anxious. “ Father,” 
she said, in tones full of tenderness, her hand 
grasping the trembling one eutstretched to meet it, 
‘“‘why did you not send before ?” 

The loving, truthful expression in her face well 
became it. For a moment the minister thought it 
the fairest he had ever beheld. For a moment ; 
and then, as it turned toward the door where the 
figure of another woman appeared, a sudden look 
of scorn darkened its features and blighted all 
their beauty. ‘The second sister, without one look 
at the first, passed to the other side of the bed and 
took the other outstretched hand of the invalid. 
This one stooped and would have kissed him, but 
as she bent toward him his head, that had been 
eagerly lifted, fell back. A change of expression 
passed over his face. It grew still and awe- 
stricken. His eyes, that turned from one face to the 
other of those bent above him, seemed to lose the 
power of vision. The voice that essayed to speak 
seemed to come from very far off, and the cot 
sciousness to fail even as the sound passed the 
portals of the lips. 

‘¢ Little children,” said the half-insensible dying 
man, “ love one another.”” Was the minister mis- 
taken in thinking the last look of those glaz- 
ing eyes wandered toward him, as if to renew 
mutely the appeal made to him upon his first visit 
here ? 

He approached the bed where the stricken sisters 
leaned above the dead. ‘ Your father is no more,” 
he said; “he has gone suddenly to his account. 
Let us pray.” 

His sudden appearance, his sternly spiritual look, 
his air of authority, impressed both women. ‘They 
knelt in their places at the bedside. Now the 
excitement of this sudden death gave a new voice 
to certain terrible words that ever since he laid his 
brother in the grave had been ceaselessly sounding 
in the minister’s ears. “ He that is unjust, let him 
be unjust still,” the voice said ; “he that is filthy, 
let him be filthy still.” The possibility of a state 
of irredeemable continuance in sin was ever in his 
mind. He could not pause to pray that these 
mourners might be comforted till he had cried unto 
God to heal the cruel strife between them. 

But a few sentences had passed his lips before 
the woman nearest him, the latest comer, was 
trembling and weeping in uncontrollable emotion. 
But the other arose from her knees and left the 
room. Her going was unperceived by the minister, 
lost in the outpouring of his fear and his agonized 
desire. ‘ Lord of life,” he cried, “who dost spare 
us while life has one hope of our redemption, speak 
to us by death. Thou didst put thy word into these 
dying lips ; seal it to us by this silence that mortal 
speech will never break. This moment itis brought 
home to us that life may never be retrieved. The 
sentence of the dead is proclaimed ; over us that 
live it hangs in suspense. O Lord, wilt thou let the 
sentence of our strife be ours forever and ever? 
There is cherished anger and wrong in these hearts. 
It rises as a dark cloud between them and thee. 
They stand in outer darkness, cold, and misery by 
reason of its bar. Must it shut them from life 
forevermore? O Spirit of God, pierce these hearts! 
Break them to thy will, strong hand of the Father! 
Whatever may be the cause of this sin, make them 
to cast away its remembrance for love’s sake. Let 
the heart which has the deepest hurt be the one to 
pluck out the long-rankling pain with forgiveness. 
We may bear to live turning aside from one 
another, but, lo, in'so doing we turn aside from thee ; 
and, O Father, who can bear to be lost from thy 
presence either now or in any life to come?” 
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ee men and women who possess the quality of 
growth have one thing in common—a healthy 
distrust of their own opinions on subjects to which 
they have not given thought and investigation. 
The human beings shut up within the four walls of 
their own opinions, unquestioned decisions, self- 
satisfaction and lack of self-knowledge, never out- 
grow their gilded cage, and the world after a little 
is content to let them abide therein, smiling care- 
lessly at the notes that float out, listening in indul- 
gent spirit, and passing on to its larger work with 
a half-sigh that so much that is good cannot benefit 
the world because of the fences built around it— 
fences so weak from the outside, so strong from the 
inside. The pitifulness of it all is that every year 
strengthens the inside of the bulwark that seems so 
important to the self-imprisoned soul, and the years 
find less space for exercise. 

Life is too great a thing for any man or woman 
to sound every depth, to measure every height. 
To declare a knowledge on every side of life is to 
show how narrow one’s thought of life is. 

We grow only when we see the untraversed 
fields of life so great, so vast, that we can only 
know of what lies beyond our own lives when the 
travelers there bring us word. We show how little 
we have learned from our own journey when we 
seek to direct one in his own field, which time, 
opportunity, and ability have made his own. No 
man so weak as he who cannot change when greater 
knowledge is brought to him; no man so ignorant 
as he who refuses to learn. Every day is a uni- 
versity course for the man who listens to the echoes 
thrown back to him. The listening ear grows 
more acute, the heart more responsive, the soul 
more conscious of the limit of its influence—of the 
need of perfect integrity to itself if it is to bear 
any part in the world’s redemption; of the need of 
waiting and working in a receptive attitude for the 
greater knowledge that lies outside its pathway. 


IS MARRIAGE A DESPOTISM ? 
By tHE Rev. F. H. PAtMer. 


RECENT editorial in The Christian Union 

contains the statement, that the family is “ an 
organization which is by necessity a despotism, and 
which is, in fact, an intolerable despotism if it be 
not ruled by a wise love.” The deduction which 
is made is that the maiden who chooses a lover 
should carefully take into account his fitness “ to 
be the master of herself and her children.” It is 
therefore evident that the despot of the family des- 
potism is the husband and father. A despot, ac- 
cording to Webster, is either (1) “one who exer- 
cises or possesses absolute power over another ;” 
or (2), “one who rules regardless of a constitution 
or laws.” Ruling out the second definition on the 
ground of its evident reference to civil government, 
we understand the Union to teach that every young 
couple who enter the marriage relation agree to set 
up an organization in which the man shall exercise 
or possess absolute power over the woman. He 
assumes the sovereignty. She subjects herself and 
her prospective children to his absolute sway. He 
is to be her master, and she must always yield to 
and obey his will. I would like to raise the ques- 
tion whether this is the true view of marriage. Is 
it the Christian view ? Is it the one which we would 
wish to hold up before our young people as likely 
to. lead, if adopted by them, to the establishment of 
true and happy homes, which will cradle the liber- 
ties of our land? I would answer the question em- 
phatically in the negative, and add that I believe 
the true solution of most of the “hard problems ” 
of the family will be found in the intelligent accept- 
ance of the Christian view of the marriage relation. 
When that view shall have been generally adopted, 
not only will the sad disharmonies in family life 
referred to in the above-mentioned editorial be ren- 
dered impossible, but also the last answer will have 
been given to the question, “ Is marriage a failure ? ’ 
which has been so extensively debated of late in 
the periodical press. One Christian home where 


Christ’s spirit truly predominates will demonstrate 
the success of marriage, and prove that the truest 
liberty is consistent with the family relation. The 
greatest blessing one could desire for his own or 
any land would be the indefinite multiplication of 
such homes. Here, and here alone, is the remedy 
for a multitude of ills. | 

The Christian theory of marriage may not be 
found in its completeness in the writings of St. 
Paul, though there we may find the germ of it. 
It is to be sought rather in the evolution of the 
Christian consciousness. No better illustration of 
the legitimate function of Christian consciousness 
could be found than that which is afforded in this 
matter of the true theory of marriage. The world 
was not ready for the ful] Christian view in St. 
Paul’s day. The conditions of society and the state 
of the human heart were such that men could not 
receive it, much less adopt it; therefore it was 
given them only in germ, and it was resei:ved for 
the Christian consciousness to develop the full 
spiritual theory and practice, as the teachings of 
Christ should be more and more understood, and 
his spirit more and more pervade and purify human 
thought and life. It is honoring, not dishonoring, 
the Bible to say that the Christian thought of the 
nineteenth century on such a subject is fuller and 
clearer than that of the second or third century. 
It shows that the Bible is accomplishing “that 
whereunto it was sent.” St. Paul was inspired 
to supply the best teaching that those to whom he 
wrote could receive. He was so fully inspired that 
what he uttered contained the seed-thoughts which 
were to grow and expand in the Christian conscious- 
ness into absolute and final truth. But we must 
carefully distinguish here, as elsewhere, between 
husk and kernel, between that which is merely 
external and intended for temporary uses of protec- 
tion against harsh and untoward influences and sur- 
roundings, and that which is germinal and life- 
bearing, which is one day to burst off the outer 
covering and leave it to decay as an outgrown thing 
of the past, while itself develops and expands into 
a beautiful and fruitful new life. | 

Under the fructifying influences of God’s Spirit, 


out of our Lord’s and St. Paul’s teaching has grown 


the Christian theory of marriage. This theory 
does not contemplate the relation of husband and 
wife as either an autocracy, a partnership, or a 
mere convenient social arrangement, but as a 
sacred union of two personalities into one organic 
whole, which whole, the family, is the unit of hu- 
man society, to which are intrusted the most pre- 
cious interests of the human race. Thus the 
physical welfare of humanity is placed absolutely 
in the keeping of the family. Through it the race 


| is continued ; the physical life, protected and guided 


in its tender, formative period, is brought to its 
maturity under the fostering care of the home. No 
less is the responsibility for the intellectual life 
and training of the young human being placed 
upon this organic unit, the family. It nourishes 
and shapes the beginnings of the mental develop- 
ment. It is responsible for the right teaching and 
training of the child’s mind. It may delegate a 
part of this work to others, to teachers and schools. 
But they are ultimately responsible to the parents 
of the children whom they are educating. From 
them they draw their support, and to them they 
report the progress and behavior of the child. The 
family is the responsible body. The teachers and 
schools are only agents acting in its name. And 
equally the spiritual welfare of the child is in the 
keeping of the family. This is its most sacred 
trust, and, both by heredity and by direct teach- 
ing and training, the spiritual life of the young 
immortals that are intrusted to the care of earthly 
homes should be nourished and made to unfold. 
Such are the responsibilities of the family. A 
clear perception of them, and an earnest thought- 
fulness beforehand about them, would make ita 
much less light and trivial affair than it is often 
regarded to enter the marriage relation; and so 
there would, happily, be a decrease in the number 
of unhappy and unsuccessful homes. 

Now, is there any room in a Christian home 
of the nineteenth century for the idea of subjec- 
tion? Is there any possibility of such a home 
becoming a,“ despotism”? Is obedience a proper 
word, or the issuing of a command a proper thing 
between husband and wife, the two personalities 
whose union unto one makes the unit of the family ? 
We answer, No! a thousand times no! For des- 
potisms and subjections and obedience and com- 
mands involve and imply clashing wills ; but in the 
Christian family there is but one will, and that is 
neither the wife’s will nor the husband’s, but 


Christ’s. In Christian marriage there is the union 
of two personalities into one. The twain become 
one flesh, one spirit, one will, and that will is con- 
secrated. Its supreme object is always to find out 
Christ’s wish, and to do his bidding, in all the 
experiences and responsibilities and exigences of 
family life. Nothing short of this will satisfy 
the Christian consciousness, or give us the ideal 
Christian home. | 

And this is not mere theory, it is intensely prac- 
tical. 

In the first place, it is clear. It gives us the 
true idea of the nature of such quarrels between 
husband and wife as formed the text of the edito- 
rial referred to. They are sinful. They arise 
from sin. They must be dealt with as sin. The © 
true remedy is conversion. When husband and 
wife are both Christians, let them accept the Chris- 
tian ideal of marriage, and when differences begin 
to arise, about the government of the children, or 
anything else, let them not be quick to assert their 
own wills, but let them merge their individual will 
in Christ's, inquiring carefully what Christ will 
have them do. Pursuing such inquiries, they will 
find it impossible to quarrel. A Christlike spirit 
will manifest itself between them, and the right 
course of action .will be revealed in the light that 
will shine from Him who is the Light of men. ~ 

In the case of those at best imperfect marriages 
where there is no recognition of this Christian 
ideal, where there is no real union, and where, 
therefore, there are two unsanctified wills to differ 
and to clash, perhaps the unfortunately necessary — 
course will be the submission of the physically 
weaker person to the mastery of the stronger. In 
this case we may have a sort of family life which 
must be called a despotism. But let us not forget 
that there is a truer, higher kind of marriage. 
There is a union where authority and obedience 
are swallowed up in Christian love. The writer 
has lived for nine years in a family where, between 
the husband and wife, who are also father and 
mother, obedience and command, subjection and 
mastery, have had as little place and would have 
been as absolutely incongruous as a whipping-post, 
an auction-block, chains, or any other relic of bar- 
barism. This family is not a despotism, either 
tolerable or intolerable. And let us rejoice that 
there are thousands of others like it in every 
Christian land. 


THE ARTIFICIAL IN DAILY LIFE. 


By Kate Ureson CLARK. 


N OT long ago an article appeared in The Chris- 
tian Union upon the grace of cordiality. 
Its author regretted that the modern style of man- 
ners required such coldness and restraint, and feared 
that this constant smothering of the old-time hearti- 
ness would end in crushing out entirely the feeling 
itself. 
In the remarkable paper upon “ Certain Danger- 
gus Tendencies in Modern Life” which attracted 
much attention a few years ago, and in the essay 
upon the indifference which seems gradually to creep — 
over nearly all old civilizations—an essay by Charles . 
Dudley Warner, which appeared about the same 
time—more profound theories are advanced in a 
similar line. The drift of all our methods seems to 
be, according to these writers, toward the repression 
of emotion and toward the condemnation of enthu- 
siasm, with all which that implies. When society 
becomes “one polished horde” of well-dressed 
automata, and the poor are also stolid to their fate, 
then hope for all progress will be dead. 

The decay of real emotion, if it be indeed decay- 
ing, as these thoughtful witnesses testify, is marked, 
as would naturally be expected, by the manufacture 
of a substitute. Some manifestation of life is neces- 
sary as the processes of society go on, though the 
bounding vitality which alone can infuse magnetic 
warmth into manner has been tabooed. An artifi- 
cial, galvanic sort of warmth is therefore attempted, 
which makes the judicious grieve. On entering 
almost any social assembly, for every simple, 
unaffected person you meet, there are two or 
more whose smiles and whose voices are so 
palpably manufactured that the first impulse of 
a fun-loving soul must be to mimic their absurd 
travesties upon the sweetest human outgivings. 
Watch the forced grimace upon their faces as 
the persons with whom they have been convers- 
ing move away. It drops off as the cover of a rose- 
jar drops when it is turned upside down. The false 
notes of their voices sound like “sweet bells jan- 
gled.” Their professions of admiration for the 
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person or talents or possessions of the individuals 
they meet are as hollow and offensive as their 
smiles. It is only the spontaneity of a face-to-face 
compliment which ever renders it tolerable. 
“ Praise to the face ””—we all know the old proverb. 
Praise” is doubly distasteful coming from one of 
these “hand-made” (“ tailor-made,” as Mr. Philip 
H. Welch wittily calls them) denizens of society. 
Her flattering words, her stony stare, her monu- 
mental aplomb of manner, and the counterfeit ring 
of her voice—this combination makes a sensitive 
person wish to shriek aloud and rush to hide in some 
vast wilderness, where, at least, the surroundings 
will be real objects, not painted images with ghastly 
evolutions to represent the operations of life. 

O for the simple living and the honest thought 
which shall save ourselves to ourselves aud give 
immortality to the Republic! The early hours, the 
plain food, the unadorned clothing, the hard, con- 
genial toil—above all, the quiet trust in God— 
which shall make and keep us real men and women ! 
May we not hope that a revival of severe and genu- 
ine high art in the matter of living will follow the 
present luxuriant efflorescence of what Mr. George 
R. Stetson so crushingly calls the renaissance of 


barbarism ? 


THE PRESENT TRAINING SCHOOL. 


ig powtd to the question of education, no question 
concerns the home life of the Americans 
more than the servant question. To the people of 
wealth, who are able to employ servants for the 
several departments of housekeeping, this question 
is not so serious ; but to the homes where but one 
servant is employed, and the mistress must supple- 
ment all deficiencies, and be on the alert constantly 
to prevent catastrophes, the question of capable 
maids-of-all-work is a burning one. Many a 
- woman can attribute every wrinkle and gray hair 
not made by age to the nervous strain due to the 
struggles with incompetent servants. Every year 
the army of incompetent servants grows larger, and 
this is not due to unrestristed immigration entirely. 
It is amazing how largely sentimentality rather 
than justice enters into the actions of many women ; 
and nowhere does this tendency work more disas- 
trously than in the servant question. Truthful 
women will give good references to incompetent serv- 
ants, even to dishonest ones, because “ they do not 
want to prevent her getting another place,” forget- 
ting “there is a mercy which is weakness, and even 
treason against the common good.” What possi- 


ble inducement is offered to a girl to improve, to. 


earn the wages she is paid, when she is well aware 
that when she chooses to leave, or is discharged, 
she can obtain as good references—for all practi- 
cal purposes—as the girl who honestly performs 
the duties for which she is engaged? Mistresses 
should practice the golden rule in this matter; 
they should have a more uniform standard as to 
what good service is. In giving a reference the 
most important thing is character. Truthfulness, 
honesty, sobriety, average intelligence, are of more 
importance than capabilities. A girl possessing 
these can be trained, while one who performs merely 
mechanical labor is always a quicksand in the 
household economies. 3 

No one person can excel in all departments of 
household labor, and the new servant should 
know her ignorance or inefficiency, and the new 
mistress should be prepared to devote her at- 
tention to the weak point, and be ready to 
strengthen it, or herself supply the deficiency in 
the maid. Surprise and annoyance at some unex- 
pected failure on the part of the maid has dis- 
charged many servants whose average was good. 
Frankness, truth, between woman and woman would 
do much to weed the field of thorns. We probably 
will never have a training school for servants that 
will have a department for the training of maids 
in general housework; these schools, when estab- 
lished, will train in special lines—cooking, laundry, 
_ chamber, and parlor servants—so that the training 
school for general housework must be the kitchens 
of the homes of the average American citizen, the 
professors the wife. Such being the case, the 
sooner the school and teachers have a uniform 
standard and give certificates of a well-understood 
average, the sooner domestic service will, in the 
majority of homes, be rid of the present source of 
evil—irresponsible, ignorant impedimenta misecalled 
servants. Catherine Owen says truly on this 
question : 

“The moral of this ‘ owre true story’ is that, so 
long as poor work is accepted and highly paid for, 
in place of good, so long will servants be dishon- 


est and unreliable. If there are people who pay 


a cook to spoil their food, and consent to eat it 
spoiled, so will women who strive for happy homes 
and a good table be worried into premature old 
age and nervous illness, by the impossibility of 
getting assistance, and we shall see more homes 
breaking up from inability to keep house, mure 
families flying to boarding-houses to escape the 
tyranny of servants.” | 

No business man would accept and pay for such 
service in his business as his wife accepts and pays 
for in her business of housekeeping, or rather 
homekeeping. What women need to do is to con- 
duct their business on the same principles a man 
applies to his—good wages for good work, and no 
reference to a discharged servant unless the serv- 


ice rendered deserves it. s| 


' 


A NEEDED WARNING. 


NE is tempted to think that fashion, instead of 
being the intangible, irresponsible power that 

it is, is a malignant elf, having the physical destruc- 
tion of the race in view. Shoes, hats, dresses, 


underclothing, all modeled by this evil spirit that 


few have the independence to ignore. Most women 


bring evils of all sorts upon themselves by their 
obedience, but they bow to the yoke willingly and 
never grumble, though each year it presents a new 
form of bondage. 4 

Dr. Grace Peckham, in a recent number of “ The 
Home-Maker,” presented one more dictate of fash- 
ion to which the majority of women bow, and points 
out its dangers. She says: | 

‘The fashion of wearing veils has become very 
prevalent. It is a fashion which should not be 
encouraged. Its redeeming features are that the 
veil protects the hair and keeps it well arranged ; 
it protects the forehead from the wind and wards 
off neuralgia. These two services of the veil can 
be retained, but the veil should not be worn over 
the eyes. To them it is very injurious. It is injuri- 
ous to the mechanical seeing apparatus, since a con- 
stant adjusting of muscles and lenses is required, 
and a striving to obtain a clear image for'the retina. 
It is extremely wearing to the brain, which has a 
great deal to do with touching up and finishing off 
the picture which falls upon the vision, and in mak- 
ing the mental image a perfect one, no matter what 
the external one may be. Veils of dotted lace and 
dazzling white illusion may give rise in a few weeks 
to an irritable condition of the eyes that years will 
not remove.” | 


A HELP FOR THE KITCHEN-MAID. 


By Eminy Huntineton Minter. 


Wt made the discovery lately, which it 

seems now we ought to have made sooner, 
that the top of the average kitchen stove is too little 
elevated above the floor, and that there is in con- 
sequence a good deal of backache and other dis- 
comfort inflicted upon the cook because so much of 
her work has to be done in a stooping posture. 
Rather we should say, perhaps, that we awe dis- 
covered a remedy for the trouble which we have 
borne for many years, and which we hasten to make 
known to others in the hope of lessening their 
troubles. Our remedy is simply lifting the stove 
upon a platform which will raise it to such a height 
as will bring the cooking utensils, when on the stove, 
within easy reach toone standing in an erect or nearly 
erect posture. In our own casethis required a platform 
about nine inches in depth, and, to save the trouble 
and expense of procuring a carpenter to. build it, 
we secured an empty packing-box of the requisite 
size from the grocer, at a cost of only ten cents. 
Brushed over with some staining material corre- 
sponding with the color of the floor, our platform 
looked neat and as though an established part of 


the room. The only additional expense involved | 


was that of adjusting the stove-pipe to the new con- 
ditions.. The top of the stove is now as high as the 
kitchen table, or a little higher, and the cook and 
every one who has occasion to use the stove are 
delighted with the change and the greatly lightened 


labor. 


A PASSING OPPORTUNITY. 


ES mother has the ambition to get and 
hold the confidences of her child, yet compara- 
tively few ever have that ambition gratified. The 
failure is that few women have the grace of tact, 
that rare sixth sense that is the governor of the 
common five. It alone makes the others alert and 
responsive. 


Nowhere is tact more needed than in the rela- 
tion between parent and child. When to see and 
when to be blind ; when to hear, when to be deaf ; 
when to speak, when to be dumb, requires a rare 
quality, which we call tact. 

Too many parents keep the authority, the gov- 
erning power, uppermost; and confidential rela- 
tions never grow by force or authority. They 
are the highest flower of friendship. The rela- 
tion of parent and child can exist perfectly devoid 
of sympathy or confidence, as hundreds can testify. 
Good, loving parents and‘ children can live -under 
the same roof and approach each other no nearer 
than the opposite poles, and there is no more pitiful 
sight. 

ee de Rémusat, who lived under the strain 
of Napoleon’s court, the confidante of Josephine, 
living a life full of anxiety, political, social, and 
financial, yet maintained a relation with her 
children that was most beautiful. In the pref- 
ace to her memoirs her son publishes a letter 
received while he was at school, that shows a 
perfect understanding. The writer and receiver 
were on intimate terms, and there is a most beauti- 
ful sentiment in the closing sentences where the 
mother turns to her child, and is not afraid to let 
him know she turns to him, to lighten the monot- 
ony of convalescence. The letter is a model of 
gracious courtesy from a mother to a child, accept- 
ing and preparing for the time when they shall 
walk side by side a man and woman, holding fast 
to each other in sympathy as well as love—we wish 
its length did*not prevent our printing it entire: 


“ Vicuy, July 25, 1813. 


‘There are not so many years between us as to 
prevent me from sympathizing with your youth, or 
sharing some of your feelings. Women’s shoulders 
wear young heads for a long time, and in the head 
of a mother one side is always just the same age 
as her child’s. 

“ During my retirement I thought I should like 
to draw your portrait, and if I had not had a sore 
throat I would have tried to do so. While I was 
thinking it over, I found that, in order not to be 
insipid, and, indeed, to be correct, I should have 
to point out a few faults, and I do believe the hard 
words have stuck in my throat and given me 
quinsy. While planning this portrait, I assure you 
I took you to pieces very carefully, and I found 
many good qualities well developed, a few just be- 
ginning to bud, and then some slight congestions 
which hinder certain others from exhibiting them- 
selves. Well, then, you are polite. When you 
are asked to do something that will gratify 
those you love, you consent willingly; but when 

n opportunity of so doing is merely pointed out 
to you, natural indolence and a certain love of 
self make you hesitate; and, when left to your- 
self, you do not seek such opportunities, for fear 
of the trouble they may entail. Can you under- 
stand these subtle distinctions? While you are 
still partly under my authority, I can influence and 
guide you; but you will soon have to answer for your- 
self, and I should wish you to think a little about 
other people, notwithstanding the claims of your 
own youth, which are naturally engrossing. I am 
not sure that I have expressed myself clearly. 


“You must make the best of it. At any rate, it 
is a fact that you have polished manners; in other 
words, you are kind. Kindness is the politeness of 
the heart... . 

“« Adieu, my dear son; I leave off because I have 
come to the end of my paper. Writing all this to 
you relieves me a little of my ennuz, but I must not 
quite overwhelm you by pouring out too much at a 
time. My respects to Griffon, and best compliments 
to M. Leclerc.” 

Griffon was the boy’s dog. 

How many mothers take a boy so kindly “to 
pieces”? How many observe the defects, not 
through present annoyances, but looking to future 
development ? 

Boys and girls are corrected for breaches of 
etiquette for their disagreeable effect at the passing 
moment, instead of correcting them because of their 
effect on character. 

The boy could never fear to put every puzzle, 
every entanglement, before a mother who placed 
him in the relation to herself. that Madame de 
Rémusat placed her son. A boy who had such a 
friend would never feel the need of closer compan- 
ionship. If only every mother would keep one side 
of her head young! Too often she grows old be- 
fore her time because she neglects the opportunity 
of making friends with her children. 
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ST. VALENTINE’S MARKET. 


By Mary ALLAIRE. 


ST. VALENTINE’S MARKET 


FOR THE BENEFIT OF THE 


WILL BE HELD AT THE 


4th to 16th, tretuswwe. 
ADMISSION, 50 CENTS. 


PICKED up a paper the other evening and saw 

the above advertisement. “There I will go 
to-morrow!” I said at once. All the evening the 
thought of to-morrow’s pleasure was in my mind. 
I tried to recall all that I had ever heard of the 
good St. Valentine, but nothing I remembered sug- 
gested a market. “Of course,’ I said to myself, 
“a St. Valentine’s Market must be a place where 
they have arrows for sale;” but that suggested In- 
dians. ‘Then they must have hearts for sale.” 
That suggested a butcher’s. I was discouraged. 
“Surely they must have cupids for sale,” and 
with this thought I went to bed. All night visions 
of hearts pierced by arrows and laughing cupids 
and beautiful young girls sitting on- banks of roses 
and mosses, reading verses that told them the color 
of their eyes and the music in their voices, ending 
with the line, 

“ May I call thee mine ?” 


or something like that; or, 
“ The rose is red, 
The violet’s blue, 
Honey is sweet, 
And so are you.” 


Not once did I see visions of the hideous valentines 
—such as the good, tender-hearted saint .never 
dreamed of. 

When morning came I found I could not go to 
the St. Valentine’s Market until afternoon, and, 
really, I was greatly disappointed. » 

At last the stage stopped in front of the big 
building in which St. Valentine was holding his 
market. I was delighted before I entered, for large 
recessed windows were filled with all kinds of flow- 
ers and palms. “ Well, St. Valentine is determined 
to have no winter,” I thought, as I pushed open 
the door, wondering what kind of temple I would 
find inside, for, of course, saints always lived in 
temples. It was very modern in methods, I found, 
as a very ordinary-looking man took my money. 
When I found myself at last inside, I hardly 
dared raise my eyes, fearing I would appear 
too familiar or disrespectful to the saint. When 
I at last did raise my eyes, I wished I was 
three years old, so that no one would be shocked 
if I should ery. It was just an ordinary fair! 
Dozens of sofa pillows and tidies and tea cosies 
and aprons and pin-cushions and slipper cases, 
and lots of fancy things whose uses I did not 
know, and of whose beauty I was very doubt- 
ful; but as I am not an art critic, perhaps [ 
would better not talk about them. I caught a 
glimpse of some of the prices, and I made up my 
mind that St. Valentine was not the patron saint— 
that his name was borrowed. St. Valentine show- 
ers his gifts on rich and poor, but this fair was 
only for the very rich. I walked round with a 
heavy, disappointed heart, for I had enjoyed the 
thought of telling you about this wonderful St. Val- 
entine’s Market, and here it was only a fair like the 
hundreds of others given every year with which 
you were all familiar. As I said, I walked round 
the room, when my eye caught sight of the sign 
* tolls’ Reception,” and an index finger pointing 
IL hurried toward the stairs, and was 
just going up when I heard the faint, sweet sound 
of a euckoo clock. I looked. There, at the foot 
of the stairs, was a large tin kitchen, with range 
and boiler and stationary tubs and table, Avith all 
kinds of cooking utensils in perfect order, and on 
the side was the clock, with its long cords and 
weights. You pulled one of the cords, and out 
came the bird through a door, gave his calls, and 
disappeared. I felt more cheerful after seeing 
that. On the second floor was the dolls’ reception, 


and an elegant affair it was. At the further side 
of the room were the dolls. In the first aleove was 
a wedding. How can I tell you of the beautiful 
dresses made in the most fashionable manner? The 
bride in a long-trained white satin covered with a 
tulle veil, two little maids of honor in lovely dresses 
of blue, and six bridesmaids in white satin with 
garden hats on their heads, each carrying baskets 
of flowers. Then all the guests, who were looking 
with all their might toward the altar where stood 
in a surplice the minister. Everything was perfect, 
except one little maid of honor fell over and there 
was no one there to pick her up, and the bride’s 
mother was leaning in so uncomfortable a manner 
over a chair much too small for her that it required 
a good deal of self-control not to put her on her 
feet properly. I went to the next alcove. Here 
were dolls of every kind and color,-and in all kinds 
of dresses. Dolls only two inches long, and dolls 
as big as a baby a year and a half old; white 
nurses and colored narses; infants in the finest of 
lace dresses, who looked so lifelike that you really 
waited expecting to hear them coo. Well, time 
was flying, and I*had to hurry to the next alcove, 
passing on my way a beautiful two-story mansion 
with a lawn in front. The entire front of the 
mansion was open, and I caught a glimpse of a 
beautiful parlor, dining-room, and two chambers. 
The next aleove was a wonder. While out-of-doors 


skating-pond, toboggan slide, snow hanging from 
the evergreens on the edge of the pond, on which 
were skaters ; some had fallen, some were putting 
on skates, some were just starting out, some were 
carrying snow-shoes, but all were very happy, if 
their faces expressed what they felt. The next 
aleove it would take a boy to appreciate. Here 
was a lake in the woods, and floating gallantly on 
it were canoes, catboats, tiny sailboats, and yachts, 
with keels from three inches to three feet in length. 
Gay sailors and rowers peopled these boats, while 
equally gay people were on the shores in groups. 
You almost listened for the wind in the trees, and 
the laughing shouts of the gay crowds, but there was 
only silence; they were painted boats upon a 
painted sea. 

The next alcove was filled with dolls, standing, 
sitting, reclining, while at one side stood ‘“ Lady 


a trunk filled with clothes. ‘ Lady Grace” and her 
trunk with contents was valued at $200. “ Dotty 
Dimple” stood at the other side leaning against 
her trunk, and there could be no jealousy between 
them, for they were both of the same value. 

I passed a room with a placard “ Edison’s Den,” 
but it was not ready for visitors. 

I sat down and thought the whole matter over. 
It was not a good place to think, for the carpenters 
and decorators were still at work. 

I decided that a St. Valentine’s Market ought to 
have something distinctive about it. That when 
an entertainment is advertised as being open to 
the public at such a day or hour, it ought to 
be in complete order. There should not be the 
sound of hammer or saw. Full price is charged 
for admission, and the patron is entitled to all the 
advantages. That the people who go behind these 
tables go there to sell the goods, and they ought to 
look pleasantly and encouragingly at any chance 
buyer. Remember, when you go behind a counter 
to sell goods, whether for charity or profit, you can- 
not carry the social reserve of your own home. 
You must try to sell goods, and to do this you must 
invite custom by your courteous manner. Stony, 
indifferent stares are bad manners anywhere, but 
most unprofitable behind a fair counter. 

I left St. Valentine’s Market with some lessons 
learned. I have tried to suggest some of these to 
you. | 


AN EVENING’S ENTERTAINMENT AT 
HOME. 


By AMANDA B. HARRIs. 


i HAT shall we do next? Please tell us 
something to do! We have tried every- 

thing we can think of.”’ 

“Yes. Do! do! do!” | | 

Half a dozen bright school boys and girls—bright 
but bored, for the rain had “set early in” that 
December afternoon, and. they were in a state when 
the most arrant nonsense would have been more 
than welcome. | 

The mother remembered to have read about pro- 


was like a spring afternoon, here, indoors, was a_ 


Grace,” in a lovely black velvet suit, leaning against | 


must supply the name or facts. Each must take 
turns in composing, and all be prompt with a solu- 
tion. 
She gave these two samples which she could 
recall : 

“The monarch of the wood sheltered the monarch 
of the land,” 
and 


“ A silken cloak laid o’er a marshy place 
Forms a firm stepping-stone to reach the sovereign’s 
grace.” 


The young people caught the idea and spirit in an 
instant; and here follow some of the sentences and 
rhymes with which they fairly pelted each other: 
“ Good for nothing but to sit and dream, 
He moved the world by a tea-kettle’s steam.” 
‘“ Too fond of the fruit of the vine, 
He was drowned in a butt of wine.” 
(Just here the older sister, who was called “the 
Suggester,” interrupted by saying that a word of 
explanation was due poor Duke Clarence.) 
‘“‘ Seven wise men round a table, 
Stand an egg up, if you’re able.” 
The Suggester doubted if there were seven of them, 
but was silenced by the convincing explanation that 
“seven” was convenient for the measure, and by 
the following overwhelming couplet : 
“* When the monk his inkstand hurled, 
Upside down he turned the world ;” 
and by this effort : 
“ Once upon a midnight dreary, 
A little army, worn and weary, 
Crossed a dark and sullen river.” 

Said the Suggester: “I fear we shall be indict- 
able for the encouragement of doggerel ;” and then - 
offered this trite sentence in prose : 

“‘ He played with fire in the skies.” 

The fun waxed ; the girls and boys were all astir, 
and their wits on the alert.. They racked their 
brains, they searched their memories, and produced 
all manners of rhymes and _ stanzas, limping and 
halting, comical, pathetic, far-fetched, ingenious, 
bright, or the reverse, as the case might be. And 
how the evening sped by on wings! 

And then they made conundrums, mostly on 
geographical names, as fast as they could speak ; 
the more they made the easier it became. ? 

For examples : 

What country becomes a woman’s name by the ad- 
dition of one letter. (Answer, France.) 

What river becomes the name of a certain poet by 
adding a letter? (Answer, Po.) 

a beh is the lightest city in the world? (Answer, 
ork. 

Remove the first letter from the name of a country, 
and what unpleasant feeling will you have ? (An- 
swer, Pain.) 

Remove the first letter from a noted city of classic 
times, and what masculine name will you have? (An- 


“swer, Roy.) 


Here is a far-fetched one: 

What city would you speak of when a hail-storm 
was breaking your windows? (Answer. It makes 
Glass-go.) 

And here is an atrocious one: 

What mountains ungrammatically express the nat- 
ee propensity of the feline race? (Answer, Cats 
kills.) 


By this time the spirit of mischief was in the 
air, eyes sparkled, cheeks glowed ; those girls gave 
out nonsense like electricity, and each did worse 
than the one who went before. They took Turkey, 
Greece, Trieste, Maine, Connecticut, Wales, Idaho, 
and: similar available names; and then tortured 
after this fashion Penobscot (“pen ob Scot’’) 
Andover (“ Hand over”), Taunton (“taunt on”’), 
Toulouse (“too loose”), Masabesic (‘‘massa be 
sick’’), Pyrenees (“pair o’ knees ”), Genoa (“d’ye 
know her ”’), and a score of others. 

The Suggester toned them down with some old 
charades, enigma, and riddles she had picked up. 
One from Yorkshire runs thus : 


“ Itum Paradisum, all clothed in green, 
The king could not read it, no more could the queen. 
They sent for the wise men out of the East, 
Who said it had horns, but wasn’t a beast. 
(Answer, Holly.) 


One that Miss Mitford said was the best she ever 
encountered is called | 
MISS FANSHAWE’S CHARADE. 
Come, take a chair, 
And set it there, 
Farther from the door. — 
Pray, pray, | 
Don’t say nay, 


relating to some historical event, and the company 


posing sentences or making up couplets in rhyme 


Eat a little more. 
My first is said, 


| 
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My second’s red, 
My whole I’m sure you know. 
It’s cousin Pat, 
And brother Nat, 
Aunt Jane, and Uncle Joe.’ 
(Answer, ) 
The entertainment of that most enjoyable even- 
ing, which was full of suggestions, closed with this 
which was sent to Garrick by a young duchess, on 
the word “ blockhead :” 
“ My first no life or feeling blesses, 
My second every sense possesses, ~ 
And nothing more affronts my second 
Than when it like my first is reckoned. 
United, they a being show, | 
The greatest nuisance that we know.” 


And one of Fox to Garrick, impromptu, on the 
word “ idol :” 


“‘ My first is myself, in a very short word ; 
My second’s a plaything, and you are my third.” 


BENNY CHARLES’ GOOD FORTUNE. 


By F. E. HAmirrton. 
Re NY CHARLES was a California boy, born 


and bred, and the only snow he had ever seen 

was that which glistened in winter on the far- 

away peaks of the San Jacinto Mountains, sixty 
mniles east of his humble home. 

Benny’s father had been a sheep herder, a 

ranchero as the Mexicans called him, and had 

never been successful, so that upon his death the 


boy, then fourteen years of age, had found that his | 


food and clothing, as well as his mother’s, depended 
upon his daily labor, and life’s struggle began in 
. earnest with him. 

The little adobe, or sundried brick, cabin which 
they called home, lay in the valley of the San Juan, 
and within a mile of where that stream mingled its 
waters with those of the mighty Pacific. 

The nearest village was the old Spanish town of 
Capistrano, where a cluster of cabins was gathered 
about the ruins of one of the ancient missions built 
by the Jesuits one hundred and fifty years ago. 

The nearest railroad was more than thirty miles 
away, and the mail was brought to Capistrano 
twice a week by a ragged boy on_horséback. 
There was but one store in the village, and no 
-school ; but even had there been, Benny could not 
have attended it, for it took all he could earn by 
steady labor as a shepherd from month’s end to 
month’s end to buy the actual necessaries of life for 
himself and his mother. ’ 

Many nights the poor widow wept to think that 
her only child was growing to be a man with no 


chance of an education; and Benny himself spent 


many hours as he roamed the hills with his sheep 
trying to solve the problem of how he might get 
‘schooling ’ and dollars both. 

His father had been an unlettered man, but he 
knew the power of knowledge, and had always 
hoped to be able sometime to send Benny where he 
might have proper instruction, but ‘sometime’ 
never came ; and so, with the exception of the simple 
lessons learned at his mother’s knee, the boy had 
never yet had opportunity to improve his mind 
_ with books and teachers. 

Outside their little home sat Benny and his 
mother. The day’s work was over. Benny had 
been to Capistrano on an erran!, and was now 
relating the news he had gathered. 

“There’s a new academy started at Santa Ana, 
mother. Justthink! Only thirty miles away, and 
if we could sell this place perhaps we could buy or 
rent a small house up there, and I could work part 
of the time and go to school part of-the time!” 

The boy’s face beamed with the pleasurable an- 
ticipation. 

Mrs. Charles sighed. , 

“ Yes, dear, if we only could. But you remem- 
ber how often your father tried to sell, and he never 
was able to. It seems as if no one wanted to live 
in this lonely corner of the world, so far from any- 
where.’ 

As she spoke, the querulous cry of a night-hawk 
sounded from the clear sky overhead, and the first 
of the evening stars twinkled bright and cheery 
above the far-away mountain tops 

“ Well, I’m going to try and sell if I can, if you 
are willing,” continued Benny, nothing daunted, 
‘‘and I’ve got another chance to get some money, 
too. You remember, I told you last week about 
seeing the lion’s track over in Miguel Caiion where 
it runs down to the sea? Well, I’m going to trap 
that fellow if his den is over there, and sell him to 
the San Francisco Society, who have advertised for 
one. See here;” and, drawing from his pocket the 


_ferocious. 


newspaper which he had borrowed in the village, 
he read the following : 

‘‘¢Five hundred dollars will be prid for a living 
puma, commonly known as the California lion, deliv- 
ered anywhere in the State. A young one preferred. 
Address S. F. Society of Naturalists, Box t ,423, San 
Francisco, Cal.’” 


“There, mother, what do you think of that !”’ he 
concluded. 

“Oh, my dear boy!’’ cried Mrs. Charles, eatch- 
ing her breath, ‘you are wild. How could you pro- 
cure a lion? The animal is most dangerous and 
You would be killed if you qitemaptod 
it! $99 

Benny laughed at his mother’s evident terror. 

“Why, dear,” said he, “I am more than fif- 
teen years old, and as strong as a man, and I have 
father’s rifle, whisk I can use as well as he did. 
Besides, I am not going to fight the lion; I am 
going to find where his den is, and set a. trap for 
him. Then, if I eatch him, I will write to the 
parties, and let the Society send after him. You 
see they say, ‘ delivered anywhere i in the State,’ so 
all I have to do is to capture him.” 

It was some time before Mrs. Charles could be 


made to believe that Benny’s plan did not mean | 


great danger to him, but at last, after long expla- 
nations and many promises, the anxious mother 
withdrew her objections, and when the boy went to 
bed it was with visions of mountain lions, traps, 
five-hundred-dollar bills, and schoolhouses dancing 
through his eager brain. 

Early the next morning Benny was abload, and, 
with his father’s rifle thrown over his sturdy shoul- 
der, he drove his sheep across the hills to the south- 
east toward Miguel Cajion. 

This cafion was an enormous crevice “ee ran 
from the sea-coast inland for more than two miles, 
looking almost as if the ground had been split open 
by some tremendous earthquake in years-.gone by. 

Its walls were steep and rocky, covered with 
sage brush, cactus, and that sharp-leayed weed 
known as’ Spanish dagger; it was very deep and 
dark, the sunlight hardly reaching its bottom, and 
near the sea there were said to be caves in its sides 
which the ocean filled when the tide rose. 

It was the hiding-place for hundreds of rabbits, 
foxes, and coyote wolves, and from what Benny 
had seen he also believed it to be the home of the 
animal he was in search of. 

Occasionally rattlesnakes made their bie 3 in its 
rocky nooks and corners, but to a California boy 
snakes had no terrors. 

The morning was clear and beautiful, and all 
nature seemed to rejoice in the coming of the sun. 
Far away to the south from the tops of the rolling 
hills could be seen the distant ocean gleaming blue 
as a sapphire, and Point Loma at the mouth of San 
Diego Bay; to the east appeared range after range 
of foothills, shut in at last by the great wall of 
mountains; to the north and northwest lay the fer- 
tile valley of the Chino and Anaheim ranches, 
dotted here and theré with herds of eattle and 
sheep, or the white walls of ranch houses. 

It was a glorious sight, overarched by the blue 
dome of heaven that seemed so far away; but to 
Benny a single lion track would have given more 
pleasure than anything else, and with unwearying 
eye he studied all the signs about as he advanced. 

Just before he reached the cafion he made a cir- 
cuit, passed his sheep, who were now peacefully 
browsing on the bunches of grass to be ome here 
and there, and, leaving them behind, entered the 
gorge. 

With great care he moved down its deepening 
widening length, rifle in hand. 

From the thickets on either side he scared the 
rabbits, and now and again caught a glimpse of 
some fleeing fox or wolf, his bushy tail whisking 


around the rocks as he sought another hiding-place ; 


but not until he had walked fully a mile and a half 
and was in the darkest and wildest part did he find 
signs of the game he was after. 9a 

There at length he was rewarded, first by the 
appearance of a single great track in the gravel, 
then further on by many more, that ran along a 
narrow pathway on to a ledge above. __ 

With heart beating high, and eye and ear 
strained to catch the first sight or sound of the 
lion, Benny crept carefully over the rocks, around 
the bushes, and along the narrow ledge where the 
tracks lay. 

On, still on, until almost at the mouth oi the 
cajion, and where he could see glimpses of the 
ocean, sparkling in the morning sunlight, he found 
at last what he sought—the lion’s den. | 

It was one of the caves in the wall of the caiion, 


and, thinking it unlikely that the animal would be 
at home at this hour, the boy slowly and cautiously 
entered, for the purpose of finding, if possible, the 
best spot in which to set his trap. 

Had he only known it, the usual habit of the 
puma is to hunt at night and sleep during the day, 
and his chance of meeting him was really greater 
than if he had visited the lair in the darkness. 

The passage which Benny had entered was a 
crooked one, and of uneven size, so that after fol- 
lowing it for five or six rods he found himself in a 
sort of twilight/which rendered all objects about 
him indistinct. € was just beginning to doubt 
the safety of advancing further, when he was sud- 
denly startled by a harsh snarl, and, turning, he 
saw the eyes of the lion blazing upon him from the 
mies of the path behind him, not twenty feet 
away ! 

For an instant the boy was frightened, then he 
raised his rifle to fire; but even as he did so, re- 
membering that it was a live lion, not a dead one, 
he wanted, with his gun at his shoulder and moving 
backward, he slowly: withdrew further into the cave. 

It might be that he could escape without having 
to shoot, and he wished to do soif he could. | 

As he moved, the animal followed him, and so 
the two went deeper and deeper into the recesses 
of the den, until Benny’s ear caught the sound of 
waves behind him, he felt the cool breath of the 
ocean upon him, and was on the point of turning to 
see if he was near an opening, when his feet 
slipped, and, with a startled cry, he went sliding — 
and tumbling down a steep incline, and at last fell 
over a sheer precipice of perhaps a dozen feet, with 
a great splash, into water deep enough to cover him! 

And as he fell, with an ugly growl the puma 
leaped, striking, much to its amazement, in the 
water also, at Benny’s side! 

The boy rose instantly, having dropped his gun, 
and, looking quickly about him, he knew this to be 
the seaward opening of the cavern, now at high 
tide filled by the ocean, and beneath the green, 
transparent water he could see where the reflected 
sunlight showed the mouth of the cave to be; and, 
as the disappointed lion dragged himself on to a 
ledge at one side, Benny, without further délay, 
dove down anil through the opening, came up out- 
side the cavern on the bosom of the great Pacific, 
and so quickly gained the shore. 

He had been pretty well frightened, and now was 


very much disgusted, too, for his gun was gone, 


he was wet from head to foot, and it was more than 
two miles home. 

As he half ran across the country a new train of 
thought filled his brain. © 

“ Well, I’ve found the den, even if I’ve lost my 
gun, and now it only remains to catch the lion. 
He’s an ugly one, though!” and he shivered as he 
remembered the gleaming eyes in the gloom of the 
cavern. ‘ But wasn’t he cooled off when he struck 
the water!’’ continued the boy, laughing heartily. 
“ He didn’t know where I was going, but he meant 
to catch me, and now he caught himself!” 

He stopped snddenly. 

“ Caught himself! Caught! He zs caught, hard 
and fast! Hurrah! hurrah! The lion’s mine, 
I'll get the money and can go to school !” and with 
a shout of joy Benny turned a half-dozen cart-wheels 
on the hillside, to the great amazement of his sober 
sheep who were feeding near. 

He was right. The puma was caught, for he 
could not, like the boy, dive and swim out of the 
trap into which he had sprung, nor could he clamber 
up again into his den above. The only chance of 
escape he had was to swim out at low tide. 

This Benny appreciated, and no sooner had he 
changed his clothes, told his adventures to his 
mother, and written a letter to San Francisco, than, 
with a blanket and a basket of lunch, he returned to 
the beach, gathered driftwood with which to keep 
a fire at night, and sat guard over his captive. 

Once only during the two days that passed before 
the agents of the Society at San Francisco arrived 
did the puma seek to escape, and then the boy drove 
him back with firebrands, and when the men came 
they easily floated their great wooden cage to the 
eavern’s mouth at low tide, enticed the animal into 
it with food, dropped the sliding door, and had him 
fast ! 

And so Benny’s money was earned! Five hun- 
dred dollafs! And three months later he was living 
at Santa Ana with his mother, a daily student at 
the coveted academy. 

Mrs. Charles is an old lady now, and her son a 
man with little boys of his own, to whom grand- 
mamma sometimes tells the »’ory of how papa 
earned his education. 
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SUNDAY AFTERNOON. 


THE GREAT TEACHER AND THE 
TWELVE.’ 
By Lyman ABBOTT. 


ARLY in Christ’s ministry he called about him 
3 twelve whom he appointed to be his special 
companions ; to go with him wherever he went, to 
see him heal, to hear him preach, and to receive 
those special interpretations of his parables for 
which the great mass of the people were not yet 
prepared. How long this preliminary work lasted 
is not known with certainty—probably abouta year,; 
at the end of that time he directed them to disperse, 
going two by two to preach through the various 
towns in Galilee, while he continued to preach in 
the larger cities.” Of his directions to the twelve 
at this time only an abbreviated report is given by 
Mark; a much fuller account will be found in 
Matthew, chapter 10. Something like a year later 
—if we assume, as I shall throughout this narra- 
tive, that Christ’s ministry lasted for three full 
years and over four passovers—he gave a similar 
commission to seventy disciples, whose names have 
not been preserved to us, and who acted as heralds 
of the kingdom of God in the larger district and 
among the more scattered population of Perea. In 
the execution of their mission the Apostles were for- 
bidden to include any Samaritan or Gentile cities, for 
they were not yet prepared to preach to the heathen 
that Gospel which they but little understood them- 
selves. Going among the Jews, they were to claim 
the privileges and fulfill the offices of the ancient 
prophets, whose successors they were. Their min- 
istry was to be an itinerant one; they were to be 
dependent on no settled compensation, but on the 
good-will and hospitality of the people. They were 
to carry no money, and not even the ordinary trav- 
eler’s wallet of provisions; they were not even to 
carry a-change of raiment. Their chief mission 
was that of preachers or heralds; their chief duty 
to make announcement that the kingdom of heaven 
was at hand; but as the evidence of their prophetic 
authority, and as the means of securing a hearing 
for their glad tidings, they were given power to 
heal the sick and cast out evil spirits. 

Too much has sometimes been deduced from this 
first commission of the twelve. It has been con- 
cluded that the ministry should always be an uncom- 
pensated and itinerant ministry. It would be just 
as reasonable to expect that the ordinary pastor of 
to-day should be able to heal the sick and raise 
the dead by the laying on of hands. Christ did 
not aim to establish an order either of mendicant 
friars or circuit preachers. The direction to carry 
no provisions in their bags was exceptional, and was 
distinctly so declared at a subsequent period of 
Christ’s ministry.* Nor am I able to see any reason 
whatever for the supposition that Christ intended 
by the original ordination or the commission of the 
twelve to establish a permanent office in the church, 
or give directions to be followed in subsequent ages 
in its missionary labors. Nowhere is there any 
indication in the New Testament that they were 
‘authorized to appoint successors, or that they made 
any attempt so to do. On the contrary, the fore- 
most man in the organization of the churches, the 
chiefest bishop of them all—if they were bishops— 
was Paul, who received no appointment or ordina- 
tion from Jesus Christ, except as every true minister 
receives appointment from the great Bishop; and 
the apparent head of the church in Judea, if it had 
any ecclesiastical head at all, was James, the Lord’s 
brother, who, so far as we can judge from the indi- 
cations in the Gospel narratives, was not even a dis- 
ciple of Christ while Christ lived. 

But though we are not to look to this commission 
of the twelve for the constitution of the Christian 
church, still less for the rules and regulations to 
which it must conform as soldiers to a military code, 
we may fairly deduce from this commission certain 
broad and general principles the application of 
which is left to our own discretion, and which must 
vary greatly in varying ages and communities. 
Without attempting to explain the principles upon 
which we should discriminate between general 
truths and their special applications, I will content 
myself with pointing out some of the general truths 
applicable to our own time which seem to me 
to be implied in the directions given to the twelve 
as reported in the gospels of Matthew and Mark. 


| International Sunday-School Lesson for February 24, 1889 
--Mark vi., 1-13. 

2 Compare Luke ix.. 6, with Matthew xi., 1. 

See Matthew xiv., 17; xv., 34; Luke xxii. 35, 36, 


1. Fhe disciples were to take neither gold, nor 
silver, no? purse, nor scrip for their journey, nor 
change of raiment, nor extra shoes; they were to 
depend on the voluntary offerings of the people. It 
does not follow that the churches must live on what 
they can get by plate collections passed up and 
down the aisles. But if Christ’s commission to the 
twelve here be taken in connection with vther 
instructions in the Bible, the conelusion may be 
fairly deduced that the church and the ministry 
should be made dependent upon the free-will 
offerings of the people. These may be given in the 
form of annual or quarterly ‘pew-rents, in the form 
of plate collections, in the form of envelope contri- 
butions, or in any other form. What is essential 
is, not the method which the people choose for the 
giving of their contributions, but the dependence of 
the church and its ministry upon the voluntary 
offerings of the people. It is true that the Old 
Testament law prescribed the amount whieh the 
pious few should give for the support of the priest- 
hood, but it prescribed no method for enforeing 
the collection of this tax. It was not a tithe that 
could be collected by a sheriff or tithing officer. 
The Jewish priests were really dependent upon 
what the people chose to give, and the law prescrib- 
ing the amount was rather a standard of obligation 
than a statute to enforce it. When Peter was asked 
by his temple officers whether his Master paid the 
temple-tax or no, he answered boldly, Yes. But 
when Christ was appealed to, he replied that the 
sons of the kingdom were free, and, though he pro- 
vided the money demanded, it was only to avoid 
scandal and. reproach. When he sent his own dis- 
ciples out to proclaim the Gospel, he would neither 
equip them beforehand nor authorize them to demand 
support. Wherever a hospitable welcome was given 
to them they were to remain; wherever it was de- 
nied they were to depart. The history of the Chris- 
tian Church confirms this interpretation, because it 
confirms the wisdom of the principle involved in it. 
Whenever the Church has become independent of 
the people, as did the Church of Rome in the Mid- 
dle Ages, and later the Lutheran Church in Ger- 
many, it has become both lazy and corrupt; and if 
the Church of England in the nineteenth century 
shows avery different spirit from the Church in the 
eighteenth, it is partly because, notwithstanding the 
fact that it is an Established Church and supported 
by State aid, it has become, in the progress of 
democracy, practically dependent upon the people’s 
good-will. In this country, where the church has 
always been dependent on the free-will offerings of 
its friends and supporters, it has attained, on the 
whole, its best development, whether its condition 
be measured by the number of its members, the 
vigor and energy of their work, or the purity of 
their faith. 

2. But since the ministry are dependent on the 
voluntary offerings of the people, they should be 
willing to receive these offerings without feeling 
themselves pauperized, and the people should be 
ready to bestow these offerings without feeling 
themselves imposed on. The workman is worthy 
of his meat ; he has a right to demand in the eourt 
of love generous provision for his wants while he is 
giving himself up to the work of preaching the 
Gospel of Christ. A great deal that is said in the 
public prints about pauperizing ministers would be 
logical and legitimate if the State provided for the 
religious education, of the people as it provides for 
their secular education ; but it is illogical and ille- 


gitimate in a community that distinctly maintains | 


the doctrine that religious teachers should, for the 
best interest of the church and the community, be 
made dependent on the free-will offerings of those 
who sympathize with and appreciate their work. 
Without discussing here such disputed questions as 
the taxation of churches and parsonages, it may at 
least be pointed out that if the community in its 
organic capacity declines, for reasons of expediency, 
to tax itself for moral and spiritual education, it is 
no great stretch of liberality to allow those who are 
taxing themselves to render this service to the com- 
munity, to do it without paying an additional tax 
for the privilege of rendering such a service. As to 
those niggardly souls in the Church of Christ who 
make it their business to buy the Gospel in the 
cheapest market, and to pay as little and get as 
much as they can,.and who never do anything for 
the Church of Christ in its varied operations except 
as they are coerced into doing by a healthy respect 
for public sentiment, they: may be profitably com- 
mended to ponder the words, “‘ Whosoever shall not 
receive you nor hear you’’—whosoever, that is, 
shall do nothing for the spread of the Gospel— 
“when ye depart thence, shake off the dust of your 


feet for a testimony against them; verily I say unto 
you, it shall be more tolerable for the cities of Sedom 
and Gomorrah in the day of judgment than for that. 
el 

3. The Apostles were to go forth as heralds,. 
traveling from town to town until they had gone: 
over all the cities of Israel. They were to go 
simply as heralds proclaiming the approach of the 
kingdom of God. Not until later was their com- 


mission enlarged, and they were told not only to 


preach the Gospel but also to teach all things which 
Christ had commanded. It would be unjust to con- 
clude that we must adopt an itinerant system, but 
it is not unjust to conclude that we must seek to 
accomplish the results accomplished by the itinerant, 
system. Our churches have become schools, our 
ministers teachers. The going forth as heralds to 
proclaim the Gospel as glad tidings has in the 
modern church fallen into disuse. In all our towns: 
and large cities the churchless to whom the Gospel 
is never carried are to be counted by the thousands,. 
and it is at least a question whether in the rural! 
districts the proportion of farmers who never go to 


-church, and to whom the church never comes, is. 
as large. 
mission. 


Christ’s Church is not fulfilling its 
It is neither following Christ nor his 
Apostles so long as it is content to remain comfort- 
ably housed, and does not go forth to seek and to 
save that which is lost. We are taking excellent 
care of the one sheep in the fold; we are doing 
relatively little to save the ninety and nine who 
have wandered off into the wilderness. 

4. However much the mission of the church may 
have been enlarged, partly by the direct command 
of Christ at his ascension, and partly by the indirect 
command involved in the subsequent growth of the © 
church and the development of its doctrine, the 
mission of the ministry certainly includes all that 
which was intrusted to the twelve: they went out 
and preached that men should repent, saying, 
“The kingdom of God is at hand.” Perhaps the 
doctrine of the duty of repentance is sufficiently 
recognized by all evangelical teachers as essential 
in the preaching of the Gospel, but there area great 
many who do not combine with this exhortation to 
repentance the reason which Christ assigned: The 
kingdom of God is at hand, or, literally, draws 
nigh. We draw our sanctions largely from the 
past, or, if we turn to the future, either for motives 
of hope or of fear, it is a future so remote as to be 
uninfluential. That God is a present God, that his 
kingdom is growing up in the earth here and now, 
that men are casting themselves out of that king- 
dom by their refusal to abandon the evil and draw 
to the good, that they are denying a present bless- 
edness and casting themselves out into a present 
darkness, that the day is nearer than when we 
believed, and that every day brings us nearer and 
yet nearer to the advent of the Son of God—if we: 
could make men believe this, we should think it less 
necessary to discuss what is going to happen either 
to the sinner or the saint in the remote ages of 
eternity, and we should be so filled with the present 
blessedness of a godly life, and with the present 
penalties and deprivations of a godless life, that we 
should have neither heart nor mind for the prob-— 
lems of eternity’s consummation. The kingdom of 
God is at our very hand. He whocan present that 
kingdom before men’s consciences as a living and 
present reality is the one who will exercise the great- 
est influence in leading them to repent of those sins 
which shut them out from his kingdom. 


HOME TALKS ABOUT THE WORD. 
THE TWELVE MESSENGERS. 


By Emity HuntTInecron MILLER. 


FTER the twelve disciples had been with Jesus 
some timé, had seen him work many miracles, 

and been taught by him about the kingdom of God, 
and the way to have a part in it, he sent them out 
to begin their work of carrying the good news to 
others. He did not send them away to stay very 
long, but only for a short journey, and though they 
went in different directions, he did not send any one 
alone, but always two together, so they could help 
and encourage each other. He called them to him, 
and told them just what they were to do. He told 
them they need not take any money with them, or 


even any bread to eat by the way, for God would 


take care of them, and they must learn to trust 
him. They must not take anything to burden or 
hinder them ; no clothes except what they wore— 


1 Compare Matthew vi., 12, with Matthew x., 17 
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not even an extra coat, as travelers usually did, but 
put their sandals on their feet, and take a staff in 
their hand, and go on their way, preaching as they 
went, and saying to everybody: ‘The kingdom of 
heaven is at hand.” 

Whenever they came to a city, they were to go 
into some house where the people were willing to 
receive them in God’s name, and there they were 
to stay all the time they were in that city. They 
must not go about visiting their friends, or to feasts 
_and suppers, but remember they had been sent on 
important business, and must give all their atten- 
tion to that. If any one refused to receive them, 
or to listen to them, they were not to be troubled 
or discouraged, but just go on to another city. 
There were many people who would not receive 
Jesus himself. You remember the people over be- 
yond Galilee besought him to go away from them, 
and even in his own city, Nazareth, they would not 
believe on him. They said, ‘Why, this man is 
just a carpenter; we know his mother and his 
brothers and sisters. How can he have such great 
power, or be so much wiser than we?’ And Jesus 
knew that many people would not receive his mes- 
sengers, but he said that those who had a chance 
to hear and refused would surely be punished, and 
that when they came before God in judgment they 
would be counted much worse than the heathen 
nations who knew very little about God, and had 
never heard of his Son, Jesus Christ. 

If we had been in Nazareth we might have seen 
them setting out, two and two. Andrew and Peter 
would be sure to go together, and perhaps they 
would take the road toward Tiberias. And pres- 
ently they would meet some merchantmen on their 
way from Tyre, and would stop to talk with them, 
or they would find a traveler sitting to rest under 
a palm tree, or a shepherd drawing water for his 
flock by some well, or a company of pilgrims going 
up to Jerusalem. For everybody they had the 
same message: they “preached that men should 
repent,” and they healed the sick, and cast out evil 
spirits in the name of Jesus, by the power which he 
had given them. It was just as Jesus had said, 
some received them, and some would not; some 
listened, and some turned away; and when they 
had finished their work they went back and told 
Jesus all about it. These were the first messengers 
Jesus sent out, but ever since he has been sending 
them, until thousands and thousands of voices are 
telling the good news of his kingdom, and preach- 
ing that men should repent. In some countries, 
like India and China, where missionaries are sent, 
they still go out very much as Andrew and Peter 
went, talking to the people wherever they find them, 
along the road, or by the riverside, or at work in 
the fields ; and when they come to the little villages 
they go in wherever the people will receive them, 
and sit down and teach. But one of the very last 
messages which our Lord sent us in the Bible is, 
‘ Let him that heareth say come, and whosoever will, 
let him come,” so that everybody who knows about 
Jesus—men, women, and children, you and I just 
as much as any one—are bidden to go and tell others. 
And just as Andrew and Peter preached as they 
went, so we can tell the story wherever we are, and 
while we are about our daily work. Jesus sends 
brothers and sisters out by twos and threes and in little 
companies as his messengers. They need not be 
old or strong or wise to carry his message. The 
disciples had uo power of their own, but Jesus gave 
them power—power to heal diseases, and power to 
cast out evil spirits in his name. So even a child 
may show people how they may be healed of the 
disease of sin, and how evil spirits may be cast out 
of their hearts and have no more power over them 
in the name of Jesus. Anda child can help to feed 
the hungry, and clothe the naked, and comfort those 
in trouble, and care for the sick, and do such works 
of mercy and love as Jesus himself did. | 

The things we are to remember from this lesson 
are that— | 

1. We are to receive God’s messengers, and listen 
to their message. 

2. If we do not receive them, if we do not hear 
and obey the message, God will surely call us to 
account for it and punish us for our neglect. 

3. We are not only to hear but to tell the mes- 
sage, doing good to men’s souls and men’s bodies 
in the name of Jesus and by his power. 


Our business is to stay ourselves upon the Lord 
and to fully realize the truth that all things will be 
found to work together . .. for the very best 
... to those that above all things desire to love 
and serve Him.—{ John Barclay.” | 


SALVATION BY GROWTH.’ 


By THE Rev. Lyman ABBOTT, D.D. 


—Ephesians ii., part 3d verse. | 


r there has not grown out of this text a very gross 


‘** We were by nature the children of wrath, even as others.” 


misrepresentation of God’s character and gov- 
ernment, the text has, at least, been used ‘to bolster 
up and strengthen such a misrepresentation. It has 


‘been imagined, and not in pagan lands and as a 


part of pagan philosophy, but in Christian lands and 
in the Christian pulpit, that humanity is under the 
wrath and hate and curse of God; that it is under 
this wrath, this hate, this curse, not by reason of 
wrong things done by us, but because of something 
that Adam did or is supposed to have done. ,This 
text has been called to support the doctrine of 
original sin—sin which did not originate with us, 
but originated somewhere else, and yet is laid on 
us as though we had committed it. = 

It does seem to me that a very little thought of 
the context should save this verse from all miscon- 
struction. Look at the very next sentence: “ But 
God, who is rich in mercy, for his great love where- 
with he loved us, even when we were dead in sins.” 
Does that look as if we were the children of his 
wrath, of his hate? : 

Look at the simile itself, the very significance 
of it. What do we mean when we say, a person is 
a child of another? He proceeded from him. He 
has come from him. We have come out of wrath; 
it is the birth, the very cradle in which our child: 
hood was, as it were, rocked. Did we come from 
God’s wrath? Did he create us in anger, and for 
anger’s sake? Look at what precedes; “ Among 
whom also we all had our conversation.” That 
does not, you know, mean our talking, but our mode 
and manner of life. Among whom we all had our 
conversation ‘‘in times past, in the lusts of our 
flesh, fulfilling the desires of the flesh, and of the 
mind; and were by nature the children of wrath, 
even as others.” That is to say, we were the prod- 
uct of our own appetites and passions ; our life pro- 
ceeded from our own unregulated natures. We are 
children of our own appetites, of our own natures. 

Or you may give the text a broader scope. The 
Bible recognizes two great kingdoms—a kingdom 
of light and a kingdom of darkness; a kingdom of 
good and a kingdom of evil; a kingdom of truth 
and a kingdom of falsehood; a kingdom of God 
and a kingdom of the devil. And men are de- 
scribed as children of the one or the other kingdom, 
that is, members of it; as children are members of 
a family, or citizens of a commonwealth. In the 
preceding verse Paul speaks of the Ephesians as 
“children of disobedience.’”’ Does he mean chil- 
dren of God's disobedience There is no more rea- 
son for putting God in the one place than in the 
other; for saying children of God’s wrath than chil- 
dren of God’s disobedience. We are said to be 
children of light, children of darkness; children of 
truth, children of falsehood; children of God, chil- 
dren of the Evil One; and what the Apostle Paul 
here says is not that we, by reason of growth or 
nature, were under the curse or wrath of God, but 


that we are-by nature the children of our own law-: 


less, disobedient, unregulated passions.” 

Now, if we were living a hundred years ago, 
when the minister could preach one hour in the 
morning of doctrine, and three-quarters in the 
afternoon of the application, I would go on to show 
you, by the original Greek and by parallel passages 
in the New Testament, that this is the correct inter- 
pretation. But you would not hear me for that 


length of time, so I will ask you to take the exe- 


gesis for granted, this morning, and go on and 
apply the text as I have interpreted it. 

I understand Paul, then, to be considering two 
conceptions for our redemption—the one of salva- 
tion by growth; the other of salvation by grace. 
We were, he says, by growth children of passion, 
children of animalism, children of sensuality, chil- 
dren of uncontrolled impulse, children of wrath. 
Growth will not save us: that is Paul’s general 
statement. That implies, then, salvation some- 
where else; namely, by gift of God. And yet 
there are a great many men who think that the 
world is to be saved by growth. I think this error 


1 Delivered in Plymouth Church, Sunday morning, Decem- 
ber 2, 1888. Printed by request. 

2 For the benefit of the student | may add that the word 
(piser) nature” is rather ‘* by natural process,”’ 2. e., 
growth ; and the word ( opyys) “of wrath” is primarily 
natural disposition, impulse ; secondarily, any violent agita- 
tion of the mind, or emotion: ‘* pr., reaching after, propen- 
sion, natural character or disposition as resulting from im- 
pulses.”’—[Rob. Lex. 


needs combating, and so I want to put it before 
you this morning in order to combat it. 

I. In the first place, there are a great many 
fathers and mothers that, more or less, believe that 
their children are to be saved by growth, by a nat- 
ural process. They say, “ Let them alone ; they will 
come outall right.” How often you hear it! This 
little child is passionate; he strikes his brother, 
he pants, he sulks, he kicks and struggles with 
his nurse; and we laugh at him. It is quite amus- 
ing, this anger, when he is only a year or two old. 
Yes, these manifestations please us, as the claw of 
the kitten pleases us when it isn’t yet strong enough 
to scratch deeply and do much harm. And if 
some one says, “You musn’t allow that; stop it, 
stop it!” the father says, “ Let him alone; he will 
outgrow it.” The little girl prinks before the mir- 
ror, and comes down pleased to show her dress. 
“Oh, let her alone ; she will outgrow all that.” And 
so we imagine that our children, by growth, by a 
natural process, without any intervention on our 
part, will outgrow their pride, they will outgrow 
their passion, they will outgrow their vanity. 
“No!” says St. Paul; “we are by growth the chil- 
dren of wrath; we are by growth ‘the children of 
our irregulated passions and appetites.”” Growth 
never cured a sick man. Growth never redeemed 
a sinful man. And the little fist that strikes the 
blow that doesn’t hurt, and the little passion that 
inflames the fist, all of which we laugh at now— 
wait! Wait until the muscle grows strong; wait 
until the knuckles grow steely ; wait until the pas- 
sion grows fierce, and that blow will be the blow of 
Cain on Abel. This little child that prinks before 
the glass; wait! wait! let it grow, and by and by 
it will fling that girl out into the street to gratify 
her vanity by the awful sale of herself to some 
man’s passion. Our vices grow with our growth ; 
our sins strengthen with our strength. Growth 
never did anything for any man but make him strong 
along the line along which he is walking, whether 
it be for good or for evil. 

II. So in society we stand in the presence of 
thronging evils. No man questions that; but the 
optimist says, ‘‘ Never mind ; we shall outgrow them 
all. It is true there is drunkenness, but we shall 
outgrow it; it is true there is great ignorance, but 
we shall outgrow it. We shall come out all right; 
we have gone and are going prosperously along. 
Time cures all things.” I beg your pardon. Time 
cures nothing. ‘Time strengthens, time intensifies, 
but time cures nothing. The man who says that it 
does doesn’t know as much as the Chinaman, for 
his creed is that with time and patience the mul- 
berry leaf becomes satin ; and this optimist has left 
out patience. 

Some of you remember how this gospel of growth, 
this gospel of laziness—some of you remember how 
it was preached fifty years ago in this country. 
Slavery was growing black and threatening. This 
cloud was coming up out of the South, and was 
growing bigger and bigger; and men said, “ Oh, 
leave it alone. Do not worry; do not trouble us 
here in the North; do not vex them in the South. 
The country will outgrow slavery.” And slavery 
grew with our growth and strengthened with our 
strength, gaining in State and Territory, and only to 
be destroyed, at last, by the loss of our country’s 
best blood and-.by an unparalleled sacrifice of life 
and treasure. Surely in America we should have 
learned that lesson; but there appear to be many 
who have not learned it. The evil seed of an un- 
paralleled superstition springs up spontaneously 
upon our soil. Indignant public sentiment drives it 
into successive exiles until at last it finds a resting- 
place in the heart of the wilderness by the great 
Salt Lake. We are satisfied; it is far away from 
our home. Let be, we say; we shall outgrow it. 
But it grows as fast as we grow. This well-organ- 
ized hierarchy sends out its missionaries to the poor 
and the ignorant of other lands. It organizes a 
society of immigration. It fills up our territory with 
men and women who know not the United States 
nor its authority, and acknowledge allegiance only 
to the apostles of the church which has brought 
them across the sea. It preaches a liberty of lust, 
disorganizes and destroys the family, converts even 
the public school system into a minister to igno- 
rance and superstition, acquires absolute control of 
one great Territory of the Nation, and threatens to 
get political control of other Territories adjoining. 
And the first hope of conquering Mormonism comes 
to us when we abandon the notion that there is any 
salvation by growth, and set ourselves to find some 
other way of saving our Western territories from 
the devastating cloud which overshadows them. 

A great negro population, trained by a century 
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of slavery to ignorance, lust, superstition, and the 
idea that labor is a degradation, are emancipated 
by the stroke of the sword, and given the ballot 
which they cannot read. They multiply more rapidly 
than their white neighbors. They decline to fulfill 
the prophecy of those who promised that with the 
end of slavery they should die out. Where they 
gain political supremacy they initiate a reign of cor- 
ruption destructive to the locality where they live 
and menacing even tothe Nation. Where they are 
prevented from gaining such supremacy, it is only 
by methods which violate every fundamental 
principle of free democratic states. Has growth 
done anything to solve our negro problem? It 
has only made it greater and more unsoluble. 
Whatever has been done toward its solution has been 
done by those who believe in salvation by grace, and 
by unselfish service have been giving to the negroes 
in the South that education and religion without 
which liberty is only the precursor of anarchy and 
chaos. 

A great ignorant population, beckoned to our 
shores by our rich fields and our democratic institu- 
tions, are massed in our great cities, an easy prey 
to demagogues, difficult of access by our churches. 
Their children are gathered in Chicago in devils’ 
Sunday-schools to learn riot, arson, murder. But 
when the word of warning is uttered by men by pre- 
vision, the answer of the optimist is still the same: 
“ Tt will all come out right—do not fear ; with our 
great American population everything gets right 
after atime.” It is the old, old story—salvation by 
growth. Pray, how long must the farmer warm the 
viper in his bosom before the viper becomes domes- 
ticated and loses the poison from his fangs ? 

Capital is organized in great and rapidly concen- 
trating trusts and monopolies, holding masterful con- 
trol over the telegraphic communication, over the 
railway lines, over the products of our mines, and 
now by trusts and combinations over the products 
of our manufactories, and even of our fields. 

This upon one side; on the other the greatest 
labor organization of history forming in a federa- 
tion of all railroad employees—brakemen, switch- 
men, engineers, and conductors, and forming for 
the purpose of controlling traffic, if a war between 
labor and capital should arise. And still the same 
optimist cries out, “ Let be; all will go well; do not 
interfere.” Still we are lulled to sleep by the same 
apostles of the gospel of growth. Now, I do not 
say that the National Government should give educa- 
tion to the South, though I believe it. Ido not say 
that the Government should have the regulation of 
organizations, though I believe it. I simply say 
this: the Nation shall never be saved from the 
dangers that threaten it by mere growth. It must be 
saved by something very different. When the moral 
influences are set to work, you may trust to growth 
to develop them. You must patiently wait for them 
to work ovr project out. But no man and no race 
of men are safe in saying that growth will save 
individual, family, or humanity, unless the moral 
forces themselves are set at work. 

To-day, as I am talking to you, the Anarchists in 
Chicago are gathering the children of foreign par- 
ents in the little back rooms behind the saloons, and 
are teaching them the principles of Anarchism, in 
Anarchic Sunday-schools, by the hundred. And the 
American Home Missionary Society is reaching 
out its hand, imploring money from the churches, 
and saying: “ We are a hundred thousand dollars 
in debt.”” And we hold back the money for their 
work and trust to growth and time to cure all 
things. Oh! you need not fear. I am not going 
to take up a collection for the Home Missionary 
Society; but I put it before you whether, in the 
face of all the lessons of history, whether, in the 
face of all the lessons of our own history, it is safe 
to stand in the presence of these great threatening 
dangers and say, “ Oh, let be; all things will come 
out all right to him that waits.” 

III. As to the individual, the same principle 
applies. As there is no salvation of the nation by 
growth, so there is none in personal experience. 
Men say: “ There is no great danger for me. We 
have abolished hell in the nineteenth century ; there 
is nothing for me to fear. I know that I am not all 
right; I am sometimes passionate; my appetite 
does sometimes get the better of me; I am a little 
greedy and covetous; but then growth will take 
care of all that; I am coming out all right; I have 
strayed a little from the way, that is all. These 
little defects I shall put aside byand by. Growth— 
growth ; just give me time, and if the time on earth 
is not enough, give me eternity. I am going to 
heaven by and by. You may go there before me, 
but I am coming, too. We are all going, some 


sooner than others, but it is only a question of time 
after all.” Growth cures imperfections and infirm- 
ities of character, but growth never makes changes 
in character; never! never! 
grow to be a dog, but your wolf-puppy will never 
grow to be a shepherd dog. Your wheat seed will 
grow to be a full head of wheat, but your thistle 
field will never grow to be a wheat field. You say: 
“See how this man’s business has grown. He 
started in a little storé; now he has the whole 
block.” I beg your pardon, it has not grown. If 
you will pardon an ungrammatical phrase, he 
“crowed” it. He made it grow. What was the 
secret of his success? Nights that you were play- 
ing he was studying. Nights that you were sleep- 
ing he was lying awake, thinking. He worked 
and labored. With energy and self-sacrifice he 
made that business what it was. 

You business men know now that I am talking 
truth, whatever you thought of my theology before. 
You know that you cannot build a business without 
care and energy and force, and battle and struggle 
continually. You might as well expect the marble 
of the sculptor to grow a statue; you might as well 
expect the painter’s canvass to grow to be a beauti- 
ful face with no touch of the painter’s brush, 
with no exercise of the painter’s skill, as to expect 
this child, this country, this man, to grow to perfec- 
tion without toil, without labor. It is true that 
the nineteenth century has abolished the old pagan 
thought of hell, and it will never return. We 
believe that there is no inquisition on this globe or 
in after life ; we believe that there is no fire kindled 
by a human torch on earth, no auto-da-fe kindled 
by divine torch in eternity. But it is also true that 
what a man soweth, that shall he also reap. It is as 
true as eternity, as true as God Almighty, there is no 
way in which a man can sow seed of thistles in this 
life and expect to reap wheat in the life to come. 

You have seen the boy and girl, the man and the 
maiden, starting out in life, a little rippling stream 
flowing between them. They walk along hand in 
hand, and the stream grows broader and the hands 
are reached out further and further until at last 
they fall apart; and still they go on singing. Now 
the song has stopped,a song no longer. The stream 
has grown to.be a brawling river. The little 
estrangement has grown to be a great gulf. And 
growth will only carry them further and further 
apart. Growth will not help them; one or the 
other must find some way of bridging the river or 
they will never more walk side by side and hand 
in hand. And so it is with us. Welet some little 
brook come between God and ourselves. And the 
longer we live the greater grows the separation. 
Do you think that God is going to cross the stream 
and come to you? If ever you wish to be on 
God’s side of that great stream, you must cross that 
stream yourself. Growth will not bring you and 
God together. | 

And now some of you will say to me, “ Why, 
Dr. Abbott, I thought you were an evolutionist !”’ 
Iam. Do you know what the doctrine of evolution 
is? Struggle for existence ; survival of the fittest. 
It is salvation by struggle; not by idle, lazy growth ; 
that is not evolution. There is not a lower form 
anywhere, that reaches a higher form, that doesn’t 
struggle for the attainment. 

Those Puritan fathers who were’struggling with 
sterile soil and inhospitable winters ; those Revo- 
lutionary fathers who fought against odds but with 
a patient courage that was invincible—they laid the 
foundation of America’s greatness. They who in 
anti-slavery campaigns battled and bore brave testi- 
mony, and they who in Civil War suffered and died 
for liberty and union—they preserved the Nation’s 
greatness. We have grown because we have fought, 
because we have been worthy of our growth. 

I am an optimist. I believe in the future of this 
country ; in the future of God’s church; in the 
future of God’s children. But not because I believe 
that we are going to be brought into the kingdom 
of God by growth ; but because I believe in God in 


heaven, and in the power of God in the human. 


soul. I started to preach to you this morning a 


sermon on the contrasted conception of salvation by 


growth and salvation by grace. But it has taken 
all the allotted time to speak on salvation by growth, 
and I must leave till next Sunday morning to set 
beforé you salvation by grace through our Lord 
Jesus Christ. 


Life is the test of faith.—[ F. W. Robertson. 

Your salvation is His business ; His service your 
business.—[ Fuller. ! 

As you learn, teach ; as you get, give; as you 
receive, distribute.—[ Spurgeon. 


Your puppy will 


CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR TOPIC.’ 
WHAT WE SHOULD PUT OFF, AND WHAT WE 
SHOULD PUT ON. 

By THE Rev. S. W. ADRIANCE. 
ERE we have a threefold view of the Chris- 


tian life. 
1. The first definition describes the new Christian 


as putting off. Paul has a word which vividly de- 


scribes this act of putting off. He bids them “cru- 
cify the old man.” In this chapter it is compared 
to a death. The person you knew a moment ago 
isnowdead. There is such a complete renunciation 
of everything that made up that sinful character 
that it can fitly be compared to nothing short of a 
voluntary crucifixion. The reasons for putting off 
the old are, however, various. Some, for instance, 
are to be put off because they are essentially wrong. 
They are sinful in themselves. Such are “the un- 
fruitful works of darkness,” “ the froward mouth,” 
“lying,” and the two general classes of outward 
and inward vices mentioned in verses 5 and 8 of 
this chapter. But this by no means brings us to 
the end of the putting off demanded. There is still 
a second class, consisting of such employments and 
pleasures and doubtful matters which are so packed 


in our minds with suggestions of the old that 


they easily become the occasions of falling, or, what 
is equally to be dreaded, of a lukewarm, listless life. 
I read a long time ago of a poor Italian waif, who 
was rescued from the streets by a kind gentleman. 
But every little while he would disappear, and his 
benefactor usually discovered him upon some street 
corner, playing vigorously away upon the little vio- 
lin which he still retained. The little instrument 
ever kept tempting him back to his old wild life. 
At length, one day his friend found him stamp- 
ing fiercely upon the instrument, as if he were tread- 
ing under foot a serpent. Upon inquiring the rea- 
son, he was told that the old yearning had come 
again upon him, by the mere sight of the violin, 
and, fearful lest he should be overcome, he had him- 
self taken the initiative and broken the last connec- 
tion with the old life. No clearer illustration could 
be given of Paul’s meaning in such passages as 
“putting to death the deeds of the body through 
the Spirit” (Rom. viii., 18), “ crucifying the flesh.” . 
Still a third class of things are to be put off. They 
are described as “childish things,” “ rudiments.” 
That is, a Christian ought not to be content with 
his first experiences of the Christian life. He 
ought not to be satisfied to remain in the primer 
all the time. (Rom. xiii.. 12; 1 Cor. xiii., 11; 
2 Cor. v., 17; vii., 1; Matt. vii..5; Eph.v., 11; 
iv., 22, 25; Heb. vi., 1; xii. 1; Prov. iv., 24; 
Phil. iii., 13.) 3 

2. The Christian life is described as a putting 
on. If some Christians need to take the former 
prescription, many others need the second. Christ 
defines the believer as one whose life is grandly 
positive. He is always gathering riches and put- 
ting on new forms of grace. Paul thinks of him- 
self as “separated,” but not so much from the old 
as unto the new—“ Paul separated unto the go:pel of 
Christ.” The godly life is one of magnificent 
addition, rather than of fretful subtraction. 
“ Must I give up ?” is not the question of the happy 
child of God. I do not suppose the prodigal felt 
wretchedly when he put off his rags in order to put 
on the best robe. No more will you or I ever be | 
regretful for the surrendered past, if we are busy 
putting on all the blessings and promises and privi- 
leges of the better life. (2 Pet. i., 5-8; Gal. iii., 
27; Rom. xiii., 14; Eph. vi.,11; 2 Cor. vii., 4-10; 
1 Thess. v., 8.) : 

3. The more usual and more complete description 
is that the new life is at the same time both a put- 
ting off and a putting on ; a putting off in order to 
put on. There is no moment when we are only 
putting off. Every day in the true life is a combi- 
nation. Everything is given up in order to take on 
something better in its place. Then, too, a great 
many things are put off because the tendency of a 
broadening life is to become more and more simple. 
Fewer and fewer things are found to be essential. 
Our growing life makes us independent of many — 
pleasures and props. So life is more and more sim- 
plified by the putting away old things, the result 
being that the Christian thus refined shows before 
the world as a white robe the righteousness of his 
Lord. Men take knowledge of these that they have 
been with Jesus. 


1¥or week ending February 19. Col, iii., 1-29 (verses 8- 
17,) 
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INQUIRING FRIENDS. 


Any subscriber sending an inquiry on any subject to The 
ceive a y either through the columns of the paper or by perso 
letter. the answer will be given as promptly as practicable. } 


Will you please give us what you consider the Bible teach- 
ing on the question of ‘‘ annihilation ”’ ? am very much 
interested in it, and helped by you in The — wy 

We cannot easily answer this, question onanentery in 
a paragraph, and we do not think elaborate discussion 
respecting doubtful points in theology, and especially 
respecting the possibility of the future state, are very 
profitable. We must content ourselves, therefore, with 
saying (1) that the Bible revelations respecting the 
future are not, in our judgment, intended to be clear ; 
they are warnings appealing to fear, and inspiration 
appealing to hope. ey do not afford a system of 
accurate information respecting the life beyond the 
grave, and are not intended sotodo. (2) The warnings 
are certainly capable of different interpretations ; they 
are, in our judgment, incapable of the interpretation 
which has sometimes been put upon them in the past, 
of horrible, physical, everlasting torment ; and while 
we are not inclined to be dogmatic respecting the 
_ future state, we think, on the whole, there is more rea- 
son to regard the Scripture teaching as consistent with 
the theory of conditional immortality—that is, with the 
doctrine that immortal life is conferred only in and 
through redemption—than with the doctrine of endless 
sin and suffering. To go into the Scripture evidence, 
pro and con, on this subject would, however, require 
several articles, not to say a treatise. 


Apropos of your editorial, ‘‘ The Boston School Question,” 
please answer in your columns what the school-books ought 
to teach about Martin Luther. E. N. H. 

This is rather too large a question to answer in a 
paragraph. Howtoteach religious history in an unsec- 
tarian spirit is doubtless a great problem. Yet we are 
inclined to think that a liberal Catholic and a liberal 
Protestant might agree on a colorless statement which 
would serve at least for use in a primary school. 


Please give a definition of Altruism,’ ‘‘Altruistic 
etymological—and its proper technical use, as well as ro 
antithesis. 

The word Altruism was formed by Comte from the 
French law phrase l’autrui, “belonging to another.” 
Murray defines it as “Devotion to the welfare of 
others, regard for others, as a principle of action ; 
opposed to egoism or selfishness.” _ 


Mrs. Humphrey in her article on ‘* Churchyards ”’ speaks 
of the antiquity of the phrase ‘‘ dead as a door nail.” In 
Langland’s ** Vision of William Concerning Piers the Plough- 
man,’’ Passus I., lines 159-161, is the following which seems 
to indicate that at that early date (about 1362) this was a 
common simile : 


‘¢ Wor James the gentel bond hit in his Book 
That Fey withouten fait Is febelore then nought 
And ded as a dore nayl but the deede a, 


On the historic issue raised by ‘*‘ Robert Elsmere’ one of 
the most satisfactory treatises would be the articles contrib- 
uted by Canon Lightfoot to the ‘*Contemporary Review ”’ 
several years ago. I think they have not been collected and 

ublished by themselves. If ee have been, I should like to 
See where they can be procured. If they have not been so 
published, it would be well for you to start a call for their 
publication. That, or something like it that Canon Light- 
foot could do, would helpfully meet the point of trouble that 
comes to the front in ‘‘ Robert Elsmere.”’ C. C. 
BovutpeER, Colo. 


— -- — — 


Has any reader a copy of Ring's ‘* Social Choir,’’ Vol. 

1., that he is willing to sell? If so, will he please write me, 

giving price? The book was published about 1834, and is out 

of print. JAMES COWLES. 
RON, Ohio. 


Where can I find the verses which I often heard in ¢hild- 
ood 


‘The ground was all covered with snow one day. 
Tw little sisters were busy at play : 
A snowbird was sitting close by on a tree, 
And merrily singing his * 


- Who is the author of a hymn beginning with, or containing, 
this stanza: 
‘* Since first Thy Word awoke my heart, 
Like new life dawning o’er me, 
ere’er I turn my eyes, Thou art, 
All light and love before me.”’ 

I find it set to music in General H. K. Oliver’s *‘ Original 
Hymn Tunes,” published in 1875. General Oliver was, I think, 
a Unitarian, and the hymn may be in one of their collections 
which I have not by me. M. K. C. 

WATERLOO, Ia. 


Can any one give us the author of the following lines ?— 
which, foe lie way, would be a grand motto for The Chris- 
tian Union: 


‘* He who labors for mankind has already begun his im- 
mortality.”’ 
Also the poem of which these are the closing lines : 
‘¢ Press on, thy crown of glory shining ; 
The bravest are the tenderest, 


The loving are the daring.”’ I. O. 


Please give the address of the Society that publishes 
‘* Shakespeariana.”’ 


Address “ Shakespeariana,” 29 Park Row, New York 
City. 


In reply to inquiries, ‘‘ The Missionary Review of the 
World by Funk & Wagnalls, 18 and 20 Astor 
Place, New Fork, at $2 a year; the Rev. J. M. Sherwood 
and Arthur T. Pierson, D.D., editors. | 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


POLICE MATRONS NEEDED. 


To the Editors of The Christian Union: 

On the 29th of January, Senator Hendricks, 
of Syracuse, introduced in our State Senate a 
bill to amend the present law “To Provide for 
Police Matrons in Cities,” making it mandatory in 
New York and Brooklyn, where it is now simply 
permissive. 

This bill should become law at once, and with- 
out abridgment. It extends its provisions to all 
cities in the State, and the duties of matrons from 
the case of arrested women in the cells of station- 
houses only to those in jails, municipal lodging- 
rooms, and the woman’s “pens” in connection 
with police justices’ courts. At present women 
in all such places are attended only by men, and 
the innocent and the guilty are, before trial, 
subjected to questions and remarks of masculine 
keepers and of any police officer who so chooses. 

A few cases in point: A drunken and beastly 
man beat and abused his wife, and subsisted upon 
her earnings, till worn-out nature failed to sustain 
the exhaustion and exposure incident to a prema- 
ture resumption of household duties after the 
birth of her eighth child; and she died, leaving 
her eldest—a girl of twelve years—to assume 
those duties. After having subjected his daughter 
to even greater personal violence than her 
mother, at the age of fifteen years he had her 
arrested for street-walking, and the circumstances 
attending the arrest and detention throughout 
are simply too indecent for publication. The sec- 
ond of the several times he caused her arrest for 
such assumed offense occurred at 11 A.m.—too late 
for her to be taken to court that day—and during 
the twenty-two hours she sat or lay upon the high, 
narrow bench in the cell, almost every police officer 
who entered that station-house came to the cell 
and interrogated her as to her guilt, and particulars 
of ‘the charge made against her by her father, 
which, we repeat, cannot be specified to your read- 
ers. In such a home as hers, without a mother’s 
care or instruction, it is great wonder that she did 
not go astray; yet the most incontrovertible evi- 
dence proves that she had maintained her maidenly 
purity. This case might be paralleled by scores of 
others of similar significance. But, whether guilty 
or innocent, young or old, the occupants of such 
cells are persons whose cases have not yet received 
the attention of the courts, and they are therefore 
entitled to the rights of the innocent, save only the 
detention. The judicial powers of the patrolman 
are temporarily so nearly absolute that no woman 
is sure of exemption from similar experiences. 

But a great majority of arrests of women are for 
intoxication, and in that unconscious or semi-con- 
scious state it is simply shameful that, be the con- 
dition of the woman’s apparel what it may, officers 
—any who enter the station-house, and who choose 
—should gloat upon the spectacle, as the writer has 
witnessed ; gazing into her cell as into that of a 
curious wild beast he had caged, and exchanging 
obscene words with her if he chose. It is an out- 
rage upon all womanhood, as it is that the mas- 
culine keeper is not only authorized, but required, 
to give her the only care and aid she can receive. 
Not infrequently arrested women are ill, and need 
woman’s care. ‘The attempted suicide so recent in 
Butler Street Station, Brooklyn, was an instance ; 
and two children have been born in New York 
station-houses in a very short time after the 
woman’s arrest. 

Where the corridors for males and females are 
not distinct and separate, as few are, the conversa- 
tion indulged in by the degraded occupants is appall- 
ing. What must be its effects upon the boy or 
girl arrested for trivial offense? The lodging- 
rooms in station-houses now have every facility for 
being the lowest type of rendezvous of vice and dis- 
ease, and it is impossible for the keepers to know 
whether the sexes are separate or not. Certain it 
is that they enter the women’s lodging-rooms with 
very little ceremony on occasion. | 
_ An experienced police justice of Brooklyn says: 
“That women should attend upon the women pris- 
oners at the courts is one of the most important 
features of the bill, as the condition of the clothing 
of intoxicated women is often shocking to decency, 
without the hand of a sober woman to adjust or 
restore it.” 


Did space permit, I could tell of fearfully profane 
and obscene language and epithets showered upon 
honest working girls who had been unjustly 
arrested, because of their tears and lamentations 
when sentenced upon the sole testimony of the 
arresting officer. “Oh, you'll get used to it! We 
shall see you back here often enough till you get 
so used to it you won’t make such a fuss!” was 
the consolation sparingly mingled with the debasing 
epithets and oaths which, alas! lend their weight, 
with that of such farcical justice, to make the 
prophecy all too true! Mrs. H. N. K. Gorr. 


CHEYNE’S TRANSLATION OF THE PSALMS. 
To the Editors of The Christian Union : 


A little more than two years ago the following query 
and reply appeared in The Christian Union, in the col- 
umn for Inquiring Friends : 


**If you would give me your judgment of the best six or eight transla- 
tions of the Psalms, I should feel very grateful to you. SW. Cc. C. 


**Cheyne’s * Book of Psalms,’ published in 1883 by Kegan 
Paul, Trench & Co., holds a foremost place in point of schol- 
arly excellence, if not in poetic beauty,”’ ete., ete. 

Encouraged by this strong commendation, I secured 
a copy of this translation of the Psalms, and so great 


has been the gain to me that it was with no little sor- : 


row that I read the criticism upon “The Book of 
Psalms, or the Praises of Israel: A New Translation, 
with Commentary,” in the same paper in its issue of 
27th December, 1888. I am constrained to give the 
narrative of a little personal experience in the use of 
this translation. 

It may not be amiss to say that I have been a lover 
of Bible study for fully sixty years ; that I am a simple 
layman, still in active business life, without erudition 
or the knowledge of the original languages in which 
the Bible was written. 

Before securing a copy of Professor Cheyne’s trans- 
lation, I had in possession Robert Young’s translation 
of the Bible, published in Edinburgh in’ 1863; Pro- 
fessor J. A. Alexander (New York, 1862), and others 
which I need not name. I refer to these particularly 
because of the marked similarity of these translations 
with Professor Cheyne’s in by far the largest number 
of differences from the King James version, even if, in 
some cases, there was not a complete agreement. Dr. 
DeWitt’s translation (Funk & Wagnalls : New York, 
1886) I also found to correspond very closely, but not 
wholly in harmony, with Cheyne. 

For my own private reading there are no transla- 
tions of the Psalms which have given me so much 
cheer and uplifting as those of Dr. Alexander and Pro- 
fessor Cheyne, while I make no pretense to critical 
ability. The value of the several different translations 
to me lies in the shadings- of thought which they give, 
suggesting light concerning the blessed relation exist- 
~ between the infinitely gracious Lord and my own 
soul. 

I venture to give a few extracts from Cheyne in 
which I have had special delight, adding that these 
variances of wording might not influence others as they 
have done myself. And yet I know they have blessed 
many a Christian beside myself : 

But see how passing great kindness Jehovah hath 
shown to me (iv., 3; xvii., 7). 

Jehovah, who shall be a guest in thy pavilion ? 
(xv., 1; xxxix., 12). 

By the waters of resting-places doth he gently lead 
me (Xxill., 2). 

Therefore will he instruet such as miss their aim in the 
way (xxv., 8). 

For thou art my high crag and my fortress, and for 
thy name’s sake thou wilt guide and gently lead me 
(xxxi., 3). 

Ring out, ye righteous, your gladness in Jehovah 
(xxxiil., 1 

Let thy loving-kindness brood over us (xxxiii., 22). 

O! look unto him, and ye shall beam with joy 
(xxxiv., 5). 

Let me bethink me of these things, pouring out my 
soul within me ; how I went along with the throng, and 
led them to the house of God, with ringing cries and 
giving of thanks—a festive multitude (xlii., 4). 

God is our refuge and stronghold, fully proved as a 
help in troubles (xlvi., 2). 

My strength, unto thee will I make melody, for God 
is my sure retreat. 
loving-kindness (lix., 9, 10). 


My soul, be simply resigned to God. . . . He alone is | 


my rock and my salvation, my sure retreat. IT shall 
not be shaken (Ixii., 1, 2, 5). 
Because he has clung to me with love, therefore will 


I rescue him (xci., 14). 


I might add to these sclections very many more, but 


forbear. 1 think the same criticisms might be made 
against Dr. Alexander’s admirable and most helpful 
translation. I do not pretend to be “an educated 
reader of the thoughtful, radiant beauty of Hebrew 
poetry ;” but I do claim that one uneducated therein, a 
simple servant of the Lord desiring help from the 
Word, has received great gain from this translation of 
the Psalms by Professor Cheyne, and from his com- 
ments thereon. I wish that I were blessed with the 
means to give away a thousand copies to fellow-Chris- 
tians whom I might select, in addition to those which 
I have so gladly distributed. I am sure of the result, 
and my heart is full of desire that others may be blessed 


as I have been. 


My God shall meet me with his’ 
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Revicious News. 


A WOMAN’S SOCIAL UNION. 


By THE Rev. GreorceE H. Scorr. 


HIS is the name of a society recently organized 

in a small manufacturing town in Massachu- 

setts, which gives promise of large usefulness. It 

is peculiar in some of its features, and helps to solve 

the problem, What can be done by the churches in 

the smaller cities and towns to reach the masses 
and benefit the community ? 

Berkeley Temple—an account of whose work 
was recently given in The Christian Union—is 
showing us what a church with a large membership 
and abundant resources, in a large city, can accom- 
plish. Many of our city churches are doing a simi- 
lar work. But the average country church, with 
its membership of from one to three hundred, its 
small working force, and its limited means, would 
find it quite impracticable to open rooms and organ- 
ize industrial and educational classes. They lack 
the workers and the resources, while the parish 
to which such a work would be practically confined 
would lack the material in sufficient numbers to 


make it a success. 


This town has a population of near five thousand. — 


Its factories—woolen, cotton, and shoe—employ less 
than a thousand operatives. It has five churches, 
one of which one is Catholic. Obstacles in the way 
of any union movement were greater than in most 
places.. An old, conservative town, it does not take 
readily to new things. Church lines are sharply 
drawn and seldom passed. Union religious work 
seems quite impracticable. Several united efforts 
for the public good have miscarried, and left the 
feeling that all such efforts are useless. 

But the Woman’s Social Union in three short 
months has achieved a gratifying success. It has 
met and overcome indifference, ridicule, opposition, 
and doubt, and falsified the many prophecies of 
evil and failure regarding it. It now enjoys the 
sympathy and good-will of almost the entire com- 
munity. With a hope that other towns may be led 
to “go and do likewise,” I give a brief sketch of 
its character and work. 

It had its birth in the churches. One of the pas- 
tors advocated some united, practical work from 
the pulpit. He emphasized it in a union Fast-Day 
service. The pastors, after consulting together, per- 
sonally invited a few of their most active ladies to 
meet them in an informal conference. In this 
meeting of some thirty ladies with the pastors the 
need of a closer union among the churches and 
more personal, practical work for women was felt 
by all. But the difficulties in the way of any 
attempt to meet that need were so great that many 
doubted its success. A committee of ten, appointed 
at this meeting for the purpose, drafted a constitu- 
tion, which was submitted to a subsequent meeting, 
and adopted. Under this instrument the society is 
now acting. The organization is exceedingly dem- 
ocratic. All ladies approved by the Membership 
Committee can become members by the payment of 
an annual fee of one dollar, or twenty-five cents 
quarterly. All gentlemen can become associate 
members, with the privilege of the public rooms of 
the Society by the payment of a similar fee. The 
Society meets monthly. The executive body con- 
sists of a Board of Directors of fifteen members— 
three from each of the churches—nominated in 
the first instance by the pastors. This preserves an 
equal representation of the churches. Of this 
board the general officers of the Society are mem- 
bers ex officio. They meet regularly once a month, 
or at the call of the chairman. 

At present there are four standing committees : 
On rooms, reading and social; membership, indus- 
trial work, entertainment. ‘The Board appoints the 
chairman of each committee, and she selects her 
assistants. 

Under this organization rooms have been opened 
in a central locality. Furniture has been gener- 
ously contributed by its members. The walls are 
beautiful with a: the tables are well sup- 
plied with magazines and papers, illustrated, relig- 
ious, and daily. <A small library of popular books 
has been started. Games in good number are pro- 
vided. Classes have been organized in vocal music, 
penmanship, gymnastics, fancy-work, plain sewing, 
and dressmaking. A cooking class is in contem- 
plation. These classes have enrolled from ten to 
fifty members each. Each evening the industrial 
room is a hive of industry. 

These classes and the rooms are free to all mem- 


‘| bers. Teachers generously give their services, and 
| esteem it a privilege to help on the work. With- 


out any effort to increase its membership, it has 
enrolled about 350 members, near a hundred of 
whom are gentlemen. The expenses thus far have 
been met by its membership fees. An entertain- 
ment to raise funds will be given later if found 
necessary. Sociables are held from time to time. 
For sociability, heartiness, and attendance they are 
a great improvement on the typical church sociable. 
The rooms are well patronized, and are regarded 
as a pleasant resort both by the ladies of leisure 
and the weary workers in the mills. 

A lady appointed by the Reading-Room Com- 
mittee has charge of the rooms, a week at a time, 
and welcomes and introduces the members. Its 
membership is constantly growing. 

Its success has thus far surpassed our expecta- 
tions. There has been some friction ; adjustments 
had to be made—all are not equally zealous or wise 
or unselfish. But the difficulties one by one have 
been removed. The ladies of the different churches 
work harmoniously together, and love their work. 
Indeed, denominational distinctions are hardly 
recognized. _The Catholic Church heartily co-oper- 
ates. The plans of the society are so elastic it can 
enlarge the work already’begun. Provision is now 
being made to meet any cases of need or sickness 
among its members. This may be said of it: 

1. The churches keep in touch with it and practically 
control it. 

2. It is not a charitable institution, and consequently 
does not wound the pride of any. Nobody has been 
asked to contribute a dollar, save to pay for her mem- 
bership ticket, and this sum is so small as not to be a 
burdentoany. The poorest contributes as much as the 
richest, and feels that she pays for what she recelves. 

3. There is no distinction of class or age ; young and 
old, rich and poor, educated and uneducated, meet 
together to help one another and make life a little 
brighter and better. 

4. The work is carried easily. It is no burden upon 
the churches. It does not interfere with their ordinary 
work. If there was any fear that it would do so, it is 
away. 

5. There is no lack of workers. The five churches 
furnish an ample working force. With so many to 
share in the work, none feel themselves overtaxed. . 

6. It is calling out much latent talent. Some who do 
little in the church societies are proving very efficient 
in the Union. 

7. The needs of a large laboring class are met as 
never before. They appreciate the privileges offered, 
and constitute a‘ majority of the membership of the 
society. 

8. It is changing the social atmosphere of the town, 
promoting harmony and co-operation among the 
churches, and awakening a public spirit which was 
sadly lacking. 

Perhaps this is still an experiment; but, having 
achieved so much, only the unwisdom and neglect 
of its members can cause its failure. Of this we 
have no fear. | 4 

Ipswicu, Mass. 


THE SUNDAY REST PETITION. 


By Rev. F. Crarts. 


get Washington correspondent finds the red- 
lined petition of the Woman’s Christian Tem- 
perance Union and the American Sabbath Union a 
‘red rag,” and tosses us on his horns, in a manner 
that cannot be distinguished by the naked eye from 
what we are accustomed to expect from the liquor 
dealers and Sunday papers, whose profitable Dianas 
we are endangering. I do not believe that caustic 
is the best cure for slight differences of opinion as 
to method among Christians desiring the same end, 
and so my reply will be an appeal to facts. 

As to the mounting of petitions on red cloth, 
why should not your correspondent find fault with 
all danger signals, not with ours alone? It has 
done exactly what it was intended to do—com- 
manded National attention as no white petition ever 
did to a like degree. | 

But your correspondent, apart from preferences 
of color, assures us that petitions are all waste 
paper, no more effective than cheap handbills 
thrown into street doors. ‘This is the echo of the 
so-called “ practical statesman.” who calls our work 
“Sunday-school politics.” But when there are 
no petitions he plays another tune: “ Who wants 
this ?—there are no petitions.” Whatever the dis- 
count on the old-style petitions made up of unclas- 
sified names, I appeal to your readers whether our 
new form of petitioning is mere waste paper. Are 
the deliberate votes of indorsement on these peti- 
tions by Congregational Preachers’ Meetings in 
Chicago and New York, by the Baptist and Meth- 
odist Preachers’ Meetings of your city, by the 


Presbytery of New York, by the Evangelical Alli- 
ances of the great Southern cities, by the General 
Assembly of the Presbyterian Church—are these 
and thousands more of such petitions from local 
churches of all creeds no more influential upon 
Congressmen than the handbills thrown in at their 
doors? It may be so, since Christians, to so large 
an extent, do not “vote as they pray.” 

But are the signatures of P. M. Arthur and 
T. V. Powderly, attached by vote of the Brotherhood 
of Locomotive Engineers and the Knights of Labor, 
and the official indorsement of hundreds of local 
labor organizations—are these also worth no more 
than a newspaper’s rejected poetry? Is Cardinal 
Gibbons’s signature on the petition of no weight in 
Congress? And whatof the thousands of petitions 
that have been coming to Washington like an 
ever-increasing snow-storm ever since the American 
Sabbath Union sent out information that the friends 
of the Sabbath, who desired -the hearing on the 
Sunday Rest bill, should apply to their Representa- 
tives in Congress—letters that not only ask for the 
document, but many of them for the passage of the 
law? If the petitions of all kinds are so ineffective, 
what led the Senate to order three editions of the 
hearing in swift succession, making 42,000 in all— 
twelve thousand more (the Government Printer 
tells me) than his largest issues of documents on 
any other public question at the public expense? 
At the Document Room of the Senate I was told, 
when the first edition of about two thousand was 
not yet printed, that fifty times as many would not 
supply the orders already sent to him from Sen- 
ators for their constituents who had written for 
them. 

We have thus achieved victory in the first matter 
undertaken—the circulation of a large edition of 
the arguments for the bill, to correct such miscon- 
ceptions of our work as the friends as well as the 
foes of the Sabbath have helped to circulate. 

There is only one thing that will defeat our 
second effort to get a Sunday Rest bill favorably 
reported from the Committee on Education and 
Labor before the close of Congress, and that is the 
indifference of some and the opposition of other 
religious papers to a measure which has the almost 
unanimous support of the churches and labor or- 
ganizations, and needs nothing so much as intelli- 
gent and earnest and persistent editorial support 
from the religious press. 


A SMOKING SERVICE. 


HE London “ Christian World” gives the follow- 
ing account of the first of the much-talked-about 
lectures of Dr. Joseph Parker to workingmen where 


‘smoking is permitted. The papers in this country 


have very generally represented the experiment as 
a series of regular Sunday services and sermons. 
This is not the case, the talks taking place at the 
noon hour on Monday, in the lecture-room of the 
City Temple, where the men are invited to bring 
their dinners and pipes with them. The “Christian 
World ” says: 

“The lecture-room was quite full of bona fide arti- 
sans, together with not a few whose faces and dress 
bespoke them as laborers. A little shy at first, the 
audience was speedily established on good terms with 
the Doctor, and the meeting concluded with marked 
satisfaction on both sides. The novelty of the invitation 
to bring their dinners and their pipes evidently had not 
quite reassured a good many, for it was only a minority 
who divided their attention between the meal and the 
address. As the meeting progressed, however, pipe 
after pipe was brought out, especially at the back and — 
the sides of the hali, and the audience sat in a fringe of 
smoke, fortunately not sufficient to make the atmos- 
phere unpleasant to those who do not indulge in the 
‘weed.’ ” 

Then follows an interesting report of the address. 
the title of which was “ Mistakes about Preachers,”’ 
a subject treated in a most unconventional and 
agreeable way. After the talk Dr. Parker offered 
to answer questions, and they came thick and fast. — 
We continue our extracts : 


“Most of the questions, considering where they 
came from, were ominous for the Established Church. 


Did Dr. Parker think that the Archbishop of Canter- 


bury earns his £15,000 a year? Was he of opinion 
that the clergy of the Church of England do the work 
they are paid for? How do those clergy spend the 
ten millions a year they receive? Ought men like 
Lord Lonsdale to have the patronage of fifty-seven 
livings ? 3 
“These questions, and others like them, put by eager 
men with grimy faces, placed the Doctor in a diffi- 
culty. He explained that he could hardly be expected 
as a Nonconformist to give them information about the 
Established Church. He believed there ought to be 


-no Established Church—a statement that evoked great 
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applause. Still, he felt there were many clergy in 
that Church who did far more work than that they 
were paid for. As to the bishops, it was possible that, 
after all, their salaries were not so very large. He'did 
‘not think the Archbishop of Canterbury would object 
to receive a deputation of workingmen on the subject. 
This suggestion, seriously made, met with derisive 
‘Oh’s!’ It would be better, in his opinion, if the 
bishops were relieved from attendance in the House of 
Lords, and it was certainly harmful to any lord and to 
any Church for such patronage as that referred to to 
be possible. 

“ Other questions followed, one man expressing his 
firm conviction that the workingman would never be 
dragged from the public-house and the music hall till 
the higher clergy and the higher ministry went 
amongst them. At present they were left to the 
curate. Dr. Parker announced that in future there 
will be two ‘talks’—one between twelve and one, and 
the other between one and two. He suddenly disap- 
peared, without giving an opportunity for a vote of 
thanks to be moved, but the audience burst into hearty 
cheering, and dispersed with many approving com- 
ments.’ 


AM INTERESTING ANNIVERSARY. 


HE First Church in Pittsfield, Mass., has just 
celebrated the one hundred aud twenty-fifth 
anniversary of its organization, February 7, 1764. 
The church was formed amid the excitements and 
differences immediately preceding the Revolution. 
Its first pastor, the Rev. Thomas Allen, began his 
ministry before he was twenty-one years of age. He 
fought at Bennington, leading thither a company of 
his townsmen. His ministry of forty-seven years, 
most determinative in influence, was toward its close 
disturbed by intense political differences resulting 
in a division of thechurch. This unhappy condition 
was removed by the wise action of the pastors of 
the twofchurches (the Rev. William Allen, son and 
successor of Parson Allen, and the Rev. Thomas 
Punderson), and the church, reunited under the 
wise ministry of Dr. Heman Humphrey, began a 
career of marked suecess. Probably the most widely 
known of the pastors of this church was Dr. John 
Todd. His ministry of thirty years covered a 
period of great prosperity and growth in town and 
parish. 3 

In a community keenly alive to local interests 
and traditions, the coming of the 125th anniversary 
of the organization of the first church of Christ in 
the town could not pass unnoticed. Invitations to 
be present on this anniversary and share in the 
exercises were sent to all descendants of the eight 
“foundation men,” and to all non-residents who 
had ever been connected with the parish. 

On Sunday, February 3, a sermon was preached 
by the pastor, the Rev. J. L. Jenkins, from the text 
John iv., 37, “One soweth and another reapeth.” 
In the evening a praise service of great interest 
was held. The old hymns and tunes known to 
have been sung during the early days of the church 
were reproduced: Denmark, Ocean, Rainbow, Nor- 
wich. On Thursday, at 10 o’clock a.M., the com- 
munion service was observed, the Rev. C. J. Hill, 
of Stonington, Conn., son-in-law of Dr. Todd, and 
the Rev. Dwight Marsh, a son of the church, o.hci- 
ating. The beautiful audience-room was adorned 
with palms. Eight shields, bearing the names of the 
eight “foundation men,” were hung on the front of 
the galleries, while the dates 1764-1889 were con- 
spicuously displayed. On the front of the organ 
were tablets on which were the names of the eleven 
pastors. . 

Following the communion was the historical 
address by the pastor, treating exclusively of the 
organization and growth of the church. In the 
afternoon were read prayers by members of the 
parish, treating of details in the church history. 
From five to seven o'clock there was a largely 
attended reception in the chapel. On the walls of 
the chapel were hung more than one hundred por- 
traits of persons connected at different times with 
the parish. The most noteworthy was a ministe- 
rial group. Here were Parson Thomas Allen, the 
Rev. William Allen, Dr. Humphrey, Dr. Tappan, 
Dr. Brinsmade, and Dr. Todd. In this group was 
also a portrait of Dr. Samuel Hopkins, the famous 
theologian of Great Barrington, the red, car- 
dinal-like cap, the strong features and swarthy 
complexion forming a striking picture. A quaint 
old woodcut of the Rev. Stephen West, of Stock- 
bridge, completed the group. The two last-men- 
tioned men, with the Rev. Ebenezer Martin, of 
Becket, were present and recognized the church at 
its formation. 

At seven o’clock in the evening the church was 
filled to listen to addresses by guests. Tne first 
address was made by Mr. Henry Marquand, of 


the New York “ Commercial Advertiser,” a great- 
grandson of Parson Thomas Allen. The quality 
and beauty of the address, the youth and bearing of 
the speaker, were felt fitly to represent the hand- 
some young minister who, at the age of twenty-one, 
125 years ago, began his life-work here, “in these 
borders of the wilderness.” Professor Heman 
Humphrey Mill, of Amherst College, followed in 
an address of singular fitness and brilliancy. He 
represented not only his grandfather, the Rev. He- 
man Humphrey, but the college which he served 
as President. President Carter spoke for Williams 
College. Professor George E. Day, of Yale Theo- 
logical Seminary, whose baptism is on.the church 
records, was the next speaker. The venerable 
Deacon Francis, of the Baptist Church in Pittsfield, 
eighty-three years of age, spoke entertainingly of 
the early church members whom he knew, and 
of the hardships of those troublous times. Two 
bright papers written by women were then read. 
These papers recalled some quaint usages and some 
queer characters of earlier dayy. The Rev. Mr. 
Hill spoke fittingly of Dr. Todd’s long pastorate. 
The concluding address was made by the Rev. 
E. O. Bartlett, of Providence, Dr. Todd’s colleague 
and successor. Mr. Bartlett’s presence and partici- 
pation in the services gave great pleasure. The 
admirable singing of old hymns and tunes added 
not a little to the effectiveness of our anniversary 
exercises. : J. L. d. 
PITTSFIELD, February 7, 1889. | 
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THE PLYMOUTH LEAGUE DISCUSSION. 
At the meeting of the Plymouth League, held in 


Plymouth Church, Brooklyn, on Wednesday evening of 


last week, the subject “ Trusts and Trades-Unions” was 
discussed by the Hon. Austin Abbott and Victor Wilder, 
recently one of the candidates of the Labor party on the 
State ticket. Mr. Abbott was disposed te take the view 
that Trusts were merely a new and higher form of co- 
operation in which the elements of good considerably 
outweighed those of evil. He outlined with great dis- 
tinctness the various methods by which capitalistic 
combinations were effected, and made clear that im- 
portant economies, both in methods and in cost of man- 
agement, were made possible by them. He did not 
touch upon combinations to restrict production (placin 
works of varioussorts under “dead rent”), but defende 
combinations to raise prices by urging that if laborers 
have a right to combine to raise the cost price of an 
article, “capitalists have a right to combine to raise its 
selling price.” | 

Mr Wilder did not attempt to reply in any way to the 
positions taken by Mr. Abbott, but confined himself to 
thediscussion of the influence of trusts upon the condi- 
tion of the wage-earners. The combinations of capi- 
talists, he said, might be a means of increasing the 
amount of wealth in the nation, but the laborer must 
nevertheless resist them if their effect upon the distri- 
bution of wealth was to lessen his share. In the in- 
dustrial contest which was going on the laborer’s posi- 
tion was already the weaker. ‘“ Capital can go without 
its dividend longer than labor can go without its dinner.” 
The higher, more compact, and in every way stronger 
organization of the capitalistic forves necessarily means 
that the disadvantages under which the laborers were 
already struggling are greatly increased. [If it is well 
that the condition of the capitalists should be bettered 
while that of the laborers is made worse, then trusts are 
well. But if society has a higher interest in the improve- 
ment of the condition of the poorer classes, then com- 
binations to raise prices are evil while those to: raise 
wages are good. 


AN INTERESTING COURSE OF LECTURES. 


To the Editors of The Christian Union : | 

We are having here in Philadelphia a kind of “Ethi- 
cal Culture” different from that proposed in the late 
“Ethical Convention.” A course of ethical lectures on 
the fundamental principles of morality as applied to 
individuals, to government, to society, and discussing 
many of the current vexed problems of life, sociology, 
and casuistry, is being delivered before the University 
of Pennsylvania. Prepared for the students of the 
University, these lectures have awakened profound 
interest in the city, which is constantly increasing. Dr. 
George Dana Boardman, so widely known as a pro- 
found thinker, pulpit orator, and ethical instructor, 
when requested, in October, 1888, by the Provost and 
Deans of the University to give a series of Sunday lect- 
ures on some ethical theme, chose the Sinaitic Deca- 
logue. The same grace and power which made his noon- 
day lectures on the Creative Week an epoch in our 
city draw crowds to the University chapel each Sunday 
afternoon. A thinker like Dr. Boardman, of fairness 
united with trained scientific knowledge and breadth 
of view, who can meet with fearless vigor and candid 
weighing the “ wordy snares ” and the subtle doubts of 
thinking men, and lay “the specters of the mind ” by 
a stronger faith, isa blessing to any city. And that a 
series of lectures begun in November and continued till 
March can hold large audiences, on abstruse and diffi- 
cut themes, is worthy of note. . 


NEWS ITEMS. - 


—The war over Swinton’s History seems to be trans- 
ferred now from Massachusetts to Minnesota. The 
“Northwestern Chronicle,” of St. Paul, Archbishop 
Ireland’s personal organ, in a recent issue took up the 
matter and asserted that the same books are used in 
St. Paul. It says: “This fact imposes upon the Cath- 
olics of the city a duty which they ought not to hesitate a 
moment to perform. ‘They must take immediate steps 
to secure its withdrawal from schools to which many of 
their children are sent, and for the maintenance of 
which they are obliged to pay, although the majority 
of them do not send their children to these places of 
instruction because their conscience cannot allow them.” 

—The Rev. Henry Y. Satterlee, D.D., of Calvary * 
Church, New York, was elected Bishop of Michigan at 
a special session of the clergy and laity of that diocese, 


/held on Wednesday of last week. The New York 


“Tribune” says : “The Episcopal diocese of Michigan, 
of which Dr. Satterlee has just been elected bishop, 
comprises the richest half of the State, with Detroit as 
a see city. The Episcopal Church is growing rapidly 
in Michigan, and its members are full of enthusiasm 
and life. There is a great opportunity for a bishop 
who wants to do practical work and inaugurate a broad 
policy. Dr. Satterlee’s many friends in that State hope 
that these considerations will intluence him to accept 
the bishopric.” Dr. Satterlee has not yet signified his 
intention regarding the matter. His friends and 
parishioners here earnestly hope that his decision will 
be in the negative. j 

—Mr. D. L. Moody writes us as follows: “ On the 
fourth day of April, 1889, I will begin holding in Chi- 
cago a Convention of Christian Workers, similar to 
those held in the summers at Northfield. These meet- 
ings will continue from thirty to sixty days, and in- 
struction will be given by well-known leaders of Chris- 
tian thought and action. As tlfis is the beginning of a 
movement which it is hoped will culminate in a perma- 
nent school, to fit men and women for work among the 
neglected masses of Chicago and other cities, the in- 
struction will, from the first, take a practical turn. The 
mornings will be devoted to study of and lectures upon 
the Bible, and its application to the wants of this age ; 
and to these meetings the public will be invited. The 
afternoons and evenings will be given to ‘ Applied 
Christianity,’ and no pains will be spared to bring the 
workers face to face with the masses who have re- 
nounced or are ignorant of the Gospel.” Fuller infor- 
mation may be had from Mr. F. G. Ensign, 154 Madi- 
son Street, Chicago, 


MINISTERIAL PERSONALS. 


CONGREGATIONAL. 


—E. H. Knight, of the Park Street Church, West Spring-_ 
field, Mass., has been offered a professorship of Greek in the 
Theological School of Japan, under the management of the 

merican Board. 

—F. A. Holden, of Barrington, N. H., has accepted a call 
to Gramby, Mass. 

—O. M. Lord has been ordained pastor of the Second 
Church of Hanover, N. H. 

—A.J. Sullivan, who recently resigned the pastorate of 
the church in Willimantic, Conn., has received an earnest 
request from his church to withdraw the resignation. 

—William Woodmansee, of St. Louis, Mo., has accepted a 
eall to Lockport, Hl. - 

—Henry Marshall accepts « call to Tyrone, Mich. 

—E. H. Harbridge accepts a call to Potterville and Chester 
Station, Mich. 

—F,. B. Makepeace was installed as pastor of the North 
Church of Springfield, Mass., on February 6. The sermon 
_ preached by the Rev. Dr. Reuen Thomas, Brookline, 
—Jesse W. Brooks, formerly pastor of the Stuyvesant 
Avenue Congregational Church of Brooklyn. Y., was in- 
stalled as pastor of the New Jersey Avenue Reformed Church 


_ of Brooklyn on February 5. 


—I. L. Cory has received a call to Mankato, Minn. 

—Joseph T. Duryea was installed as pastor of the First 
Church of Omaha, Neb,, on January 31. The sermon was 
preached by the Rev. F. W. Gunsaulus, D.D. 

—Henry S. Payne, of Sedgwick, Kan., has declined a call 
to Wabaunsee, Kan. 

—L. P. Atwood has received a eall from the ehurch in 
South Dennis, Mass. 

—F.P. Bacheler, of Phillips, Fla., has resigned on account 
of ill health. 

—H. L. Hutchins, of North Chelmsford, Mass., has re- 
signed. 

PRESBYTERIAN. 

—William Patterson, for more than fifty-three years pastor 
of the church at Poundridge, N. Y., died on February 6, at 
the age of eighty. | 

—D. W. Woods has received a call to the Wakefield Church. 
Germantown, Philadelphia. 

—P. F. Phelps has accepted a call from the church at 
Fresno, Cal. 

—Frank S. Rice, of Chicago, Ill., has received a eall from 
the church at Hanover, 

--Marcus A. Brownson, of the First Church of Camden, 
N. J.. has accepted his eall from Detroit, Mich. 

OTHER CHURCHES. 

—H. H. Brown, of the First Unitarian Chureh of Peters- 
ham, Mass., has resigned. 

—E. H. Gray has resigned the pastorate of the Baptist 
Church in Oakland, Cal. 

—G. C. Street, canon of St. Peter’s Cathedral of Chicago, 
[ll., and an eminent Episcopal divine, died at Winter Park, 

a., on January 3, at the age of seventy-four. 

—J. W. Ellsworth, of St. Peter’s Church (P. E.), Hebron, 
Conn., has resigned. 

—C. H. Jones has resigned the pastorate of the First Bap- 
tist Church of Elizabeth, N. J., and has accepted a eall to 

+ B  Hawth D. D., ha 

—J. B. wthorne, UV. D., has resigned the pastorate of th 
First wie Church of Atlanta, : 

—R. C, Young, formerly assistant rector of the Episcopal 
House of Prayer in Newark, N. J., has joined the Roman 
Catholic 
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Books AND AUTHORS. 


DECISION OF CHARACTER. 


What the world has been earnestly seeking since 
the dawn of thought is the strength to do those 
things which we ought to do and the decision to 
leave undone those things which we ought not to 
do; and every effort that has been made to solve 
the great problems of human action has usually 
received cordial welcome and support. A book that 
undertakes to guide the way to decision of character 
is sure to be viewed with more or less interest and 
respect by thoughtful people, particularly when it 
comes recommended by many years of public favor, 
such as nine editions indicate. Such a book is that 
which contains John Foster’s “ Decision of Charac- 
ter,” the essay that gives the title to the work. 

Hundreds and thousands of moral theses have 
been given to the public; only a few occupy a place 
of honor and affection in the hearts of the people. 
A book to lead men in the way of improvement of 
mental and moral tone must discuss its subject 
either from the standpoint of the clear-headed, keen, 
analytic moral philosopher, such as John Stuart 
Blackie, for instance, or that of the warm, sympa- 
thetic, practical enthusiast like the author of the 
‘‘ Pilgrim’s Progress,” not to mention more modern 
examples. ‘The one will convince the head and 
therefore touch the heart; the other will touch the 
heart and thereby convince the head. Mr. Foster’s 
book is a smooth, interesting narrative of moral 
phenomena, that no doubt has comforted and 
charmed many a reader. But it appears to have 
been written for what Matthew Arnold would call 
the “ Philistines,” and we should imagine its author 
to have been a prosperous, self-satisfied man of 
painstaking method and limited fancy. If we were 
to establish a test of the successful execution of a 
homily on a question of immediate moral signifi- 
cance, we should say that such a thing fulfills its 
primitive function when it is sought most ardently 
by the publican as distinguished from the Pharisee. 
There is too much sermonizing to the rich and the 
strong on the sins and follies of the poor and the 
weak—a sort of theological backbiting that breeds 
self-complacency in one class, sneaking hatred and 
covert defiance in the other. 

“ Decision of Character” speaks of the personal 
discomforts of mental and moral irresolution and 
the pleasures of the opposite, and discusses and 
illustrates the constituents of the quality, such as 
physical constitution, self-confidence, courage, and 
energy of feeling. Even in wicked persons, says 
the author, the characteristic of decision forces 
admiration; and he deplores the fact that he must 
take his most signal illustrations of the quality 
from the greatest villains in history. But, then, 
may not moral obliquity be responsible for a cer- 


.+ tain readiness of judgment and energy of action, in 


so far as the unjust and impure mind is not dis- 
turbed in its deliberations by considerations which 
influence the upright person? Self-confidence, 
energy of feeling, and courage we should take to 
be concomitants or connected coincidents rather 
than producing causes of decision. Physical con- 
stitution, as it applies to physical fiber, is undoubt- 
edly an important factor in the development of a 
sound character. It is equally true that decision 
and strength are frequently the result of opposition 
and trial, by which the Samson of to-day finds 
sweet honey in the dead lion’s mouth. 

What in Mr. Foster’s book is descriptive of the 
psychical phenomenon or condition of irresoluteness 
is entertaining and suggestive, but it can hardly be 
said that the author adds anything to the reader’s 
knowledge of the genesis and evolution of the char- 
acter-defect that manifests itself in procrastination 
and incompleteness of action. The remedies which 
the author recommends are of the nature of the 
advice of a physician who should say to a feeble 
patient: *“ Be strong, for strength is the cure for 
debility!” Mr. Foster advises the undecided to be 
resolute, courageous, and energetic. To be resolute, 
courageous, and energetic would be to have decision 
of character. 

There is a school of French and German psy- 
chologists that promulgates the proposition that 
character is the crystallized, combined result of a 
multitude of diverse parts and particles that are 
thrown promiscuously into the crucible of environ- 
ment and circumstance, and that a man’s virtues 
and defects are a part of his education. Modifying 
the materialism of this, we should say that it is 


1 Decision of Character, and Other Essays. By John Foster. 
(New York: Robert Carter & Bros.) 


more scientific than the idea that the attributes of 
a man’s character are the result of fortuity or of 


arbitrary fiat, which may, nevertheless, be altered 


by the application of cut-and-dried maxims of peda- 
gogic moral philosophy. We would not destroy or 
diminish the value of personal effort, but we seem 
to see a field for the rational reformatory treatment 
of moral ailments that is yet unexplored. 


ROMAN ARCHAOLOGY.! 


When Professor Rodolfo Lanciani made his ap- 
pearance in this city as a lecturer some time since, 
it was hastily inferred, by those who did not know 
the man, that an archeologist, while he might fur- 
nish much valuable information, could hardly possess 
qualities which awaken popular interest. This im- 
pression Professor Lanciani immediately proceeded 
to remove by a series of extremely delightful and even 
fascinating talks, in which he disclosed not only 
accurate scholarship but the zeal of a born explorer, 
and, at times, the imagination of a poet in restor- 
ing the past. Those who were fortunate enough 
to hear these lectures need not be told that the 
important and beautiful book which has just been 
issued under the title “ Ancient Rome in the Light 
of Recent Explorations” not only reports the latest 
discoveries in archzology, but clothes them with a 
fascinating style. No living man was better quali- 
fied to write this book than the director of the 
most important recent excavation in Rome, whose 
own work has thrown great light on the very earli- 
est period in the history of the ancient city. It 
would have been easy, in dealing with such facts, to 
have made a dry and uninteresting ‘narrative, but 
Professor Lanciani has done the very opposite of 
this. He has so used his materials, by the aid of 
the historic imagination, as to produce with gen- 
uine vividness and power the past life of Rome. 
His chapter on the “ Foundation and Prehistoric 
Life of Rome ” shows this skillful use of the imag- 
ination as few modern books show it. Under this 
spell Rome of the very earliest period rises into 
view, and the facts which serve as the basis of this 
reconstruction are so set forth as to hold the atten- 
tion even of the unscientific reader. 

The story of the resurrection of ancient Rome, 
which dates back to the days of the Renaissance, is 
one of profound interest, but excavations have 
never been conducted on so great a scale as during 
the last fifteen years. During this period the mu- 
nicipality of Rome alone has secured no less than 
77 columns of rare marble, 192 marble statues, 
590 works of art in terra cotta, 405 works of art in 
bronze, besides a great mass of valuable gems, 
intaglios, cameos, pictures, objects of gold and sil- 
ver, coins of every description, together with a vast 
number of smaller articles in terra cotta, ivory, 
copper, glass, ete. These collections Professor Lan- 
ciani declares “contain masterpieces in every 
branch and department, masterpieces which in an 
age a little less devoted to finance and _ politics 
would have created a deep sensation all over the 
world.”” The scale on which these excavations have 
been conducted can be inferred from Professor 
Lanciani’s statement: “ We have unearthed the 
remains of numberless houses and palaces, temples 
and shrines, roads and drains, parks and gardens, 
fora and porticoes, fountains and aqueducts, tombs 
and mausolea, to such an extent that whereas before 
1872 science possessed only approximate attempts 
at an archzological map of Rome, we have put at 
the disposal of students magnificent ones, covering 
an area of 3,967,200 square meters of the ancient 
city.” It has long been believed that Rome has 
been a kind of burying ground for the race, and 
this is now established beyond all doubt. Having 
pillaged the whole world, the Romans, by the great 
variety of the articles which they secured, made the 
work of the archzologist in that city one of ex- 
traordinary difficulty. In fact, the city has fared 
badly on all sides. Enriched by the spoils of the 
world, it has suffered from the hands of many ene- 
mies ; but its chief injuries have been from its own 
people, who have pillaged its antique treasures with 
a ruthless hand, destroyed statues of priceless value 
in entire ignorance of their real character, disman- 
tled some of the noblest buildings of antiquity, and 
worked the material into the habitations of the 
present. 

It is impossible within the compass of this review 
to more than indicate the wealth of material and 
attractiveness of style which characterize this vol- 


of Recent Excavations. By 
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1 Ancient Rome in the Li 
Rudolfo Lanciani, LL.D., 
University of Rome, Director of Excavations, etc. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Illustrated. $6.) 


ume. Its value toall who are interested in Roman 
history or archeology is evident at a glance; but 
it will interest a much wider group of persons, since 
it supplements all other works on Roman history 
with a fascinating reproduction of a life which has 
somehow eluded the great majority of the histo- 
rians. The book is profusely illustrated and beau- 
tifully made. 


Origins of the English People and of the English Lan- 
guage, Compiled from the Best and Latest Authorities. By 
Jean Roemer, LL.D., Professor of the French Language 
and Literature and Vice-President of the College of the 
City of New York. (New York: D. Appleton & Co.) 
Research into the origin of things is fascinating, but, in 
a measure, always futile. Professor Max Miiller years — 
ago showed the curious antinomies that balk all specu- 
lations about the origin of language. We find it equally 
inconceivable that man should have discovered speech, 
if at first he was mute, or, if taught speech at his crea- 
tion, the question arises, By what means? and that 
question is unanswerable. The solution of the puzzle 
is, however, of no consequence here. Mankind emerges 
into the light of historya Caspar Hauser. The mystery 
of his childhood will perhaps never be known. Never- 
theless, if the dictum be true, “No language without 
thought, and no thought without language,” it follows 
that language is the great unwritten history of the 
mind of humanity. It is a book which tells more than 
the outside of things, for ‘“ Language is something more 
palpable than a fold of the brain or an angle of the 
skull.” It is, in fact, the heart of all history. Pro- 
fessor Roemer has grasped this truth, and holds it 
firmly. He has perceived that the origins of English 
history are in unwritten records. The vestiges of pre- 
historic England are in the speech of Englishmen, if 
anywhere. His treatise is a comparative anatomy > 
of extinct mental life. He reconstructs, or gives 
us instructions how to reconstruct, a long-forgotten 
mode of thought and life. ‘This is what makes his 
work particularly valuable. He is not so much con- 
cerned to show himself original, clever, and learned as 
to furnish a useful book. Witness the modest title 
which says, *‘ Compiled from the best and latest authori- 
ties”! ‘They are superficial who can speak of this as a 
“mere compilation.” It is no undigested mass of 
materials thrown together in a heap, but shows deep 
erudition and correct judgment. It is the product of 
thought as well as of learning, and all students of 
English ought to heartily thank Professor Roemer for 
the thoroughly useful work he has given them. He 
does not indulge in the poetic pictures of M. Taine. 
He does not appear to have any cut-and-dried theory 
which, at all hazards, he feels bound to support. He 
invents no —_— etymologies so common to works of 
this class. The scope of this book may be inferred from | 
the topics : “ Early Inhabitants of Great Britain,” “Ro- 
man Conquest,” “ English Conquest,” “ Norman Con- 

uest,” “Growth and Decline of the Norman French in 

ingland,” “Fusion of Norman French and Anglo-Saxon 
English,” “ The English cangenee and its Vocabulary.” 
Not least interesting and useful for the student are 
the chapters of specimens of language at. various 
epochs. In a work of so extensive scope it would be 
strange if one could not take issue with the author 
upon some details ; but wouldit not here be an ungrate- 
ful task ? We heartily recommend this work to stu- 
dents of English history, language, and literature. 


A translation of Ernest Daudet’s The Apostate has 
been included in the neatly printed and well selected 
“Town and Country Library ” issued by the Appletons 
of this city. The story is that of an eloquent young 
priest who is sent from his convent to Paris, preaches 
before the court, and becomes famous. He receives the 
confession of a woman of high rank who has committed 
a murder for which another woman is in danger of con- 
viction. Appearing in court, he, without violating the 
secrets of the confessional, solemnly asserts the in- 
nocence of the accused, and the dramatic effect of this 
step secures her acquittal. Returning to his convent, 
the priest’s mind constantly dwells on his brilliant 
success, he longs for Paris and liberty, breaks from the 
rule of his order, and finally becomes an apostate to his 
vows and faith, and plunges into the grossest of vice. 
But he is shunned and hated even by his companions in 
sin, and in the end is the cause of the social ruin and 
suicide of the only person he loves, the woman whose 
confession of murder he had received in former days. 
In despair he returns, crushed and hopeless, to his con- 
vent and a life of the severest penance. This is cer- 
tainly a powerful “ motive,” and in all its details the 
story is handled with simple but strong effect. The 
minor characters are kept well in the background, and 
the light thrown directly and constantly on the suffer- 
~~ and passion of the central figure. e translation 
is by Elizabeth Phelps Train, and is smooth and agree- 
able in its English. (75 cents.) | 


The scholarship and accuracy of Charlton P. Lewis, 
Ph.D., need no confirmation among students and read- 
ers of the Latin authors. He has just issued a Latin 
Dictionary for Schools on an admirable plan which will 
be an almost indispensable work in our preparatory 
schools henceforth. It was the first intention of the 
author and publisher to make this an abridgment 


of the well-known “ Harper’s Latin Dictionary,” but, 
in accordance with the advice of many eminent schol- 
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ars and successful teachers, it was decided to carry out 
a different plan. This was to treat fully, and with 
copiousness of references to passages, every word or 
phrase in the Latin books commonly read in schools, 
and to omit the additional words necessary to complete 
the vocabulary of such authors as Plautus, Lucretius, 
Seneca, Lucan, and others rarely read except in an ad- 
vanced course. While this plan may compel a special 
student to seek informatien in the larger lexicons, it 
enabled the author of this book to make his treatment 
of the words included exceedingly full and satisfactory. 
He has been aided in his task by Professor G. M. Lane, 
of Harvard, and in a lesser degree by many other emi- 
nent Latinists. In all respects this work is the product 
of the ripest and most accurate scholarship. In typo- 
graphical form, arrangement, and all externals it is a 
model of book-making. (New York : Harper & Broth- 
ers.) 


An abridgment for the use of schools and colleges has 
been made of Mommsen’s great History of the Roman 
Republic. The compilers are C. Bryans and F. J. R. 
Hendy, assistant masters respectively in Dulwich and 
Fettes Colleges in England. ‘They have used great free- 
dom in rewriting, condensing, and adapting, but have 
carefully preserved Professor Mommsen’s views, neither 
attempting to answer the criticism of Professor Free- 
man and others, nor wasting time and space by extrane- 
ous argument to support their author. As the editors 
say in their preface, it would be both impertinent and 
superfluous to dilate on the merits of Mommsen’s work. 
But it is true that the size of the original book and,the 
comprehensiveness of the author’s methods made it in 
its original form a formidable work for schoolboys or 
general reader. In the present form the author is, we 
think, fairly represented and is brought within easy 
reach of the ordinary reader. There is an excellent 
_ index. (New York : Charles Scribner’s Sons.) 


A third edition has just been published of D’Anvers’s 
Elementary History of Art. This book has long since 
been recognized as a convenient and reliable handbook 
of the history of architecture, sculpture, and painting, 
suited for students, for private reference libraries, and 
for general use. It is profusely illustrated, the value 
of the pictures lying not in their artistic execution but 
in the completeness and clearness with which they 
illustrate the sketch. There is a useful biographical 
index, but a more thorough indexing of the three divis- 
ions of the work would add greatly to its convenience. 
This handbook has recently been adopted as a text- 
book for the examinations by the Civil Service Commis- 
sioners, in England, of candidates on questions of art. 
(New York: Scribner & Welford.) 


Grass of Parnassus is the title of the daintily printed 
little volume into which Mr. Andrew Lang has collected 
some scores of bits of verse, ballads, translations, lyrics, 
sonnets, and the like. Some are picked out from pre- 
vious collections, and many have appeared in magazines 
and reviews. They are, speaking generally, marked 
with the well-known grace, facility, and correctness of 
style that characterize all Mr. Lang’s verse, and the 
note of feeling struck, though neither high nor strong, 
is sweet and clear. The poet prettily explains his 
book’s title by reminding the reader that the autumn 
flower “grass of Parnassus grows at the foot of the 
Muses’ hill and other hills, not at the top by any 
means.” (New York : Longmans, Green & Co.) 


Sam Lovel’s Camps, by Rowland E. Robinson, isa sequel 
to “ Uncle Lisha’s Shop,” of the shrewd Yankee humor 
and varied pictures of old-time country life of which we 
spoke in praise some time since. The present collec- 
tions of sketches has the same entertaining qualities, and 
earries most of the odd characters of its predecessor 
into interesting fishing and camping excursions on river 
and lake. As before, also, the Vermont and French Cana- 
dian dialects are faithfully, though sometimes a trifle 
too minutely, reproduced. There is a decidedly whole- 
some, outdoor air, and a kindly, hearty fun about these 
tales which makes them eminently entertaining reading. 
(New York : Forest & Stream Publishing Co. $1.) 


A pamphlet has just been brought out in Boston giv- 
ing a full statement of the facts relating to The Case of 
the Rev. William H. Noyes, Foreign Missionary of the 
Berkeley Street Church of Boston. It has been edited by 
Mr. Hamilton A. Hill, at the request of the committee 
under whose sanction Mr. Noyes has just gone to Japan, 
and contains everything necessary toa complete under- 
standing of the history of the case. The pamphlet 
bears for its motto that striking sentence of ex-Pres- 
ident Noah Porter, of Yale, ‘‘ God forbid that we should 
barter our theological freedom or our evangelistic zeal 
for dogmatic intolerance or ecclesiastical management.” 


The first issue of the Magazine of Poetry, a quarterly 
publication devoted to selected and original verse, bio- 
graphical sketches of writers of poetry, and questions 
and answers on topics connected with poetry, contains 

rtraits of Jean Ingelow, Walt Whitman, Alice W. 

rotherton, John Boyle O’Reilly, and other writers 
whose names are by no means so well known to us as 
those we have mentioned. The selections are, as a rule, 


excellent, and the general appearance and editing of the 
magazine are extremely creditable. (Buffalo : Charles’ 
Wells Moulton.) 


When a Man’s Single, by J. M. Barrie, is a clever but 
unequal and not very well constructed story. The love 
passages and the plot generally are not out. of the 
ordinary, the best parts of the book being the faithful 
and humorous representations of the life and work of 
struggling newspaper men in Glasgow and London. 
Some of the incidents and stories of this phase of liter- 
ary life are capital. (New York : Harper & Brothers. 
35 cents.) 


We receive from Hurst & Co., of this city, a new 
edition of Crabb’s Handy Cyclopedia. This is a concise 
reference volume of 500 pages, containing the definition 
of terms used in the sciences, arts, and trades, It is 
profusely illustrated, and the present edition has been 
brought down so as to include the latest discoveries 
and researches in science. In its special scope the 
book is a useful and well-prepared compendium. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


—The Hon. Rasmus B. Anderson, American Minister 
to Denmark, is making a new translation of the fairy 
tales of Hans Christian Andersen, which will be pub- 
lished in London. 1 

—Mr. John Bartlett, the compiler of the famous 
“ Familiar Quotations ” and “ Shakespeare Quotations,” 
has just retired from the firm of Little, Brown & Co., 
of Boston, of which he was the senior member. | 

—It would be difficult to imagine a more useful set 
of books than “ Classics for Children,” which have been 
for some time in publication by Ginn & Co., Boston. 
The latest addition to this series is the immortal “ Tom 
Brown of Rugby.” 

—The next volume in the Camelot Series will be 
« Essays of William Hazlitt ;” in the Canterbury Poets, 
‘Poems of Dora Green Well ;” and in the Great 


Writers, “Life of Schiller.” Thomas Whittaker is the 


American publisher of these books. 

—A collective edition of the works of James Russell 
Lowell will be published by Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 
in a style similar to their recent fine editions of Long- 
fellow and Whittier. Matter which has not. before 
appeared in book form will be included in this edition. 

—In May next Mr. Bailey, the author of “ Festus,” 
will celebrate the jubilee of the first appearance of his 
celebrated poem, the sale of which in this country has 
been enormous. Mr. Bailey was a young man of twenty- 
three years when this work first appeared. He is now in 
excellent health. An entirely new edition of “ Festus ” 
will be published in London in May. | 

—Although the fashion of Carlyle may pass away, 
‘¢ Sartor Resartus ” is one of the books that will always 
be read by those who wish to understand the vital 
movements of the century and the men who gave them 
expression. Nothing more characteristic came from 
the hand of Carlyle. It is a pleasure to find this deeply 
interesting work in the “ Parchment Library ” (New 
York : Scribner & Welford). It is hardly necessary 
to say of this series that it is a model of tasteful and 
substantial book-making. 

—Professor J. P. Mahaffy, of Trinity College, Dub- 
lin, the well-known author of “ Social Life in Greece,” 
‘Greek Education,” a “ Manual of Greek Literature,” 
‘The Art of Conversation,” ete., will visit the United 
States next summer as the guest of the Chautauqua 
Assembly. He will spend two weeks in August at 
Chautauqua, delivering one course of lectures on 
“ Every-Day Life of the Greeks ” and another on “The 
History of Civilization.” He will also give a popular 
address on * The Irish Question.” | 

—It will be remembered that two prizes, one of $700 
and the other of $300, were offered by the Congrega- 
tional Sunday-School and Publishing Society for the 
two MSS. best suited for Sunday-school books. The 
committee of award has but recently completed its 
labors. The first prize has been awarded to “ Rose and 
Thorn,” by Katharine Lee Bates, of Wellesley College, 
Wellesley, Mass., and the second to “ A Titled Maiden,” 
by Mrs. Caroline A. Mason, of Brockport, New York, 
both of whom, we may add, have been contributors 
to The Christian Union. : 

—It may not be generally known that some of the most 
successful as well as some of the most excellent books 
published by American authors are written by what 
might be called Western people—that is, by people who 
were born at least as far West as Ohio or Illinois. 
Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & Co., the Boston publish- 
ers, issue this month a classified catalogue of their 
books by Western authors, by which it appears that 
nearly fifty of the authors whose works are published 
by their house reside in Illinois, Indiana, Missouri, 
Ohio, or some other Western State. | 

—The “Contemporary Review” for February, in 
addition to the already internationally famous article on 
the “Bismarck Dynasty,” contains papers on “ Lau- 
rence Oliphant ” by Lady Grant Duff, “The University 
of Wales ” by Lewis Morris, “ A Cask of Honey and a 
Spoonful of Tar” by Madame Novikoff, “The Com- 
mune and the Parish ” by F. S. Stevenson, “ Ideal Sab- 
baths” by Francis Peek, “Impressions of Australia” 
by Dr. R. W. Dale, “ Sir Henry Maine and his Works ” 
by Sir Frederick Pollock, “Christian Union” by Earl 
Nelson, “The Defeat of President Cleveland” by 
President Adams, of Cornell, and a “ Rejoinder to the 
Duke of Argyll” by Frederic Harrison. | 

—Mr. J. H. Shorthouse, the author of “ John Ingle- 
sant ” and “ The Countess Eve,” is not a dreamy recluse 
as most of his readers must conclude. He is, on the 
contrary, a chemical manufacturer, and the successor 


of several generations of Shorthouses who have carried 
on the business in Birmingham. He is short, and has 
a rather strong face,a big nose, black hair, and an 
impediment in his speech. It is said that to this little | 
inconvenience he probably owes his literary achieve- 
ments. All through his life it has prevented him from 
expressing in words his ideas on any subject that 
strongly interests him. He can talk easily enough on 
business matters, but for the expression of deeper 
thought his only medium is the pen. So in early life 
he joined an essay society, each member of which was 
pledged to read the essays which the others wrote. 
“ John Inglesant ” was the development of this essay- 
writing.—[ Exchange. 

—Of the late gifted but somewhat eccentric Lau- 
rence Oliphant the London “ Spectator ” says : 


‘* Though he never did a great deal, or wrote a great book, 
or carried a great reform, he had a _ personality which 
accounted for the expectations that his friends never ceased 
to entertain. It was always on the cards during his earlier 
and middle life that he might be a great explorer, a great 
diplomatist, a great author, or the founder of a new and 
widely accepted creed. Exceptionally fearless by nature, 
accustomed from childhood to affairs, and an indefatigable 
traveler, Mr. Oliphant was possessed by a hungry curiosity 
which, as it was supported by adequate intelligence, made 
him, before reaching middle life, one of the best informed 

tnglishmen alive. ‘He comprehended persons, too, readily, 

i this without experiencing difficulty from the obstacle of 
e—to many able men an insuperable obstacle—and he 
exercised over inferiors a charm which, in the ease of Orient- 
als, often became an affectionate devotion. As he wrote 
well, talked well, and when in society was a man of society, 
familiar not only with the laws of that region, but its popu- 
lation, his gifts were recognized ; and it is no wonder that he 
secured a multitude of friends, no one of whom could quite 
tell why he thought ‘Oliphant’ so remarkable, yet no one of 
whom ever questioned that he was not quite like the rest.” 
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MADISON AND FREE TRADE... 
To the Editors of The Christian Union: ‘ 


The reviewer of Mr. John Fiske’s very interest- 
ing new book, “The Critical Period of American 
History,” in the Union of January 24, says: “ Mr. 
Fiske, like most students, believes profoundly and 
almost passionately in ‘the simple principle that 
when two parties trade both must be gainers or one 
would stop trading,’ and he records regretfully the 
failure of the bill introduced into Parliament by 
Pitt in 1783, which would have seeured mutual 
unconditional free trade between the two countries, 
as was desired by such men as Franklin, Jefferson, 
and Madison.” 

Has not the reviewer mistaken the position of 
Madison in representing him as favoring “ uncon- 
ditional free trade between the two countries ”’ ? 

On page 455 of Volume V., Supplement to Elliot’s 
Debates, will be found the views of Mr. Madison 
stated by himself in the Constitutional Convention 
in August, 1787, as follows: 


“Mr. Mapison: As we ought to be governed by 
national and permanent views, it is a sufficient argu- 
ment for giving the power over exports, that a tax, 
though it may not be expedient at present, may be so 
hereafter. A proper regulation of exports may, and 
probably will, be necessary hereafter, and for the same 
purposes as the regulation of imports, viz., for revenue, 
domestic manufactures, and procuring equitable regula- 
tions from other nations. An embargo may be of abso- 
lute necessity, and can alone be effectuated by the gen- 
eral authority. The regulation of trade between State 
and State cannot effect more than indirectly to hinder 
a State from taxing its own exports, by authorizing its 
citizens to carry their commodities freely into a neigh- 
boring State, which might deciine taxing exports, in 
order to draw into its channel the trade of its neighbors. 
As to the fear of disproportionate burdens on the more 
exporting States, it might be remarked that it was 
agreed, on all hands, that the revenue would principally 
be drawn from trade, and as only a given revenue 
would be needed, it was not material whether all should 
be drawn wholly from imports, or half from those and 
half from exports. The imports and exports must be 
pretty nearly equal in every State, and, relatively, the 
same among the different States.” 


Does not this language show that at this critical 
period of American history Madison did not favor 
free trade with any foreign country? Is it not also 
true, as shown by the votes recorded on pages 456 
and 457 of the same volume, that Washington, as 
well as Madison, was in favor of the policy of giv- 
ing to the Nation greater power to regulate and 
restrict trade than it finally received in the Consti- 
tution ? JAMES A. SKILTON. 


[ The attitude of Madison and Jefferson toward 
the policy of protection was not always the same. 
Our correspondent fais to note that it was “mutual 
unconditional free trade,” or reciprocity, which 
Franklin, Jefferson, and Madison are stated to have 
favored. To believe that the central government 
should have the power to restrict commerce is very 
different from believing that it should exercise that 
power against nations which are willing to accord 
us the same commercial privileges which we accord 
them.—Ebs. C. U. ] 
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EVENING AND AFTERNOON CONCERTS OF LAST 
WEEK--A NEW TANNHAUSER IN THE NEW 
TANNHAUSER.”’ 


By Epwarp IREN Us STEVENSON. 
R. THEODORE THOMAS presented on Tues- 


day evening an exceedingly inviting and 
thoroughly standard programme, in the matters of 
length and variety especially well arranged. ‘The 
complete list of the music included nine numbers. 
Beginning with the interesting transcription for the 
orchestra of the F Minor Sonata, for pianoforte, of 
_ Bach, which afforded a dignified opening to the 
. evening’s pleasure, the always beautiful pair of 
' songs by Beethoven that are among the incidental 
music for Goethe’s “ Egmont” succeeded; and, 
Mrs. Lilli Lehmann being the soloist of the con- 
cert, they were sung as one seldom is privileged to 
hear. The symphony selected by Mr. Thomas was 
that peculiarly suggestive one of Schumann’s in C 
major, the slow movement of which, in chief, 
seems always as astonishing and as rich in every 
evidence of his maturest genius. ‘The performance 
was characterized by the breadth and almost fault- 
less technical perfection usual to its presentation 
under such leadership. The second portion of the 
programme was devoted to excerpts from Berlioz’s 
“Damnation of Faust.” The Berlioz fever in 
New York, which once raged with dangerous and 
not altogether creditable activity, and that adjec- 
tival enthusiasm that dilated on the “ Faust” in par- 
ticular, seems to have ceased, even as to sporadic 
cases; a juster view of the remarkable but very 
uneven “ Faust” to be taken; and interest in it to 
be satisfied with the best bits in it, rather than 
the whole. This evening’s group of extracts 
inéluded the bizarre and dainty “ Dances of the 
Will-o’-the-Wisps ” and of the Elves, the ‘* Rakoczy 
March,” and the really beautiful setting of the pa- 
thetic “ Romance for Margaret.” This Mrs. Leh- 
mann sang in English of commendable purity and 
fluency, and a rare degree—for this artist—of genu- 
ine emotional expression. She was recalled three 
times\ by the large audience. On Thursday after- 
noon the third matinée was given. The _ pro- 
grammé presented a pretty and infrequently heard 
seren#le in six movements, by Beethoven (Opus 
_ 8); “The Peasant a Scamp ”’ overture by Dvorak, 
in which national folk-tunes are prominent, treated 
with great spirit and ingenuity ; Saint-Saéns’s famil- 
iar symphonic poem “ Omphale’s Spinning-Wheel”’ 
(by the by, Omphale didn’t have a spinning-wheel, 


 » but set Hercules to work with a distaff and a spin- 


* dle) ; Weber’s “ Invitation to the Dance,” as orches- 
trated by Berlioz; the two little melodies for the 
string orchestra by Grieg, ‘“ Heartwounds” and 
“Spring ;” the six short “ Pictures from the East ” 
of Schumann in the arrangement by Carl Reinecke ; 
and part of the Forest Scene from “Siegfried,” 
which Mr. Thomas used to play so often before 
that or any other of the music-dramas of Wagner 
had been heard in New York. The performance 
of all these was.admirable. 

Agreeably to public expectation, the third per- 
formance of the newly produced Paris version of 
Wagner's “ Tannhiuser”’ introduced Mr. Max Al- 
vary in the title part. The results of this always 
intellectual artist’s study of it, and his embodiment 
of some of Wagner's unenforced suggestions, made 
as much food for discussion as was expected. T'ann- 
hiiuser becomes in this case a young man, imma- 
ture, in fact, with an odd Italian making-up, a per- 
fectly smooth face, and much less conventional 
costume than predecessors have been wont to use. 
The music lies well in Mr.. Alvary’s voice; and 
every sentence receives an elocutionary as well as 
a musical care that most of the other singers in the 
Opera-House could advantageously imitate. His 
acting is, as usual, impassioned, and free from every- 
thing commonplace, if a couple of gestures that he 
is too fond of be left out. In the third act he best 
realized what we looked for, and delivered the long 
recital to Wolfram with much declamatory fervor. 
Mr. Adolf Robinson sang the réle last above 
named, and was in a very satisfactory condition of 
voice to that end. On Wednesday there was a 
general muster of the old friends of Italian 
opera to hear’ the German version of Verdi's Trou- 
badour.” These came in a spirit of affectionate 
yearning for flesh-pots that seem to most of this 
generation to contain mawkish provender. The 
true-blue German opera contingent was largely rep- 
resented—through a curiosity by no means free 
from righteous disdain. It is to be recorded that 
both factions were disappointed. Verdi’s perenni_ 
ally popular opera was neither well sung enough to 


tickle (probably) the Italianists into the ecstasy 
they wished, nor yet so badly given that those 
who mock at its feeble score and silly artificiality 
could call its bringing forward a failure. Mrs. 
Shroeder-Hanfstaeng] was the Leonora; Mrs. 
Moran-Olden, Azucena ; Mr. Perotti, Manrico ; and 
Mr. Grienauer, the Count di Luna. The high C 
of Mr. Perotti in the “ Di quella pira ” was the great 
event of the evening—a tremendous note, a note of 
wonderful force and pitch. But one swallow does 
not make a summer, and it is to be hoped that one 
note is no longer to make an opera or a perform- 
ance worth attention. The chorus sang ill; and 
the orchestra, between the flimsiness of their score 
and Mr. Walter Damrosch’s not impeccable direct- 
ing, was not much of a comfort. The best vocal 
work was done by Mrs. Moran-Olden, and her 
Azucena is a strong portrayal. The .opera was 
applauded liberally, and the high C, aforesaid, 
enthusiastically ; and the Saturday and Monday 
following graced with its repetition. But, seriously, 
its performance was a mistake and an unwise step. 
* Rigoletto”’ or “La Favorita” would have an- 
swered the precise ends its choice deferred to, and 
revived, in each case, works vastly more deserving 
and suitable. They should be remembered next 
season. 

The following was the Philharmonic Society’s 
programme for the concerts of Friday and Satur- 
day, Mr. Carl Baermann, of Boston, being the soloist : 


Toccata, F major, Bach 
Fugue, A minor (string orchestra) 
Symphony, No. 1, C minor, : . Brahms 
Fantasia, “ Wanderer,” for piano and 

. ... . G Schubert-Liszt 
Slavonic Dances, op. 72 (new) : . Dvordk 


The performance was exceedingly fine; but 
there was a serious want of novelty and interest in 
*neh a list of works, conservative as is the Philhar- 

19 °°, professedly. Brahms’s first symphony is the 
least casily intelligible of the four he has written. 


After the fine opening movement it becomes tire- 


some and unmusical. ‘The “* Wanderer” Fantasia 
has been heard twice before this winter, and is 
easily hackneyed. The Dvorak Slavonian dances 
are only removed from noisy commonplaceness by 
their being so elaborately served up in a grand 
orchestra score. Intrinsically they approach clap- 
trap, compared with other Bohemian national 
music after the same type. The most satisfactory 
element of the concert was the noble old Toccata 
and Fugue. | 


TEMPERANCE. NEWS. 


_ In Canada, as our readers know, there has been 
local option for several years under what is known 
as the Scott Act. Previous to 1885 there was but 
one county in Ontario which had voted to close the 
saloons. Since that period a great many have tried 
the experiment, and most of them have evinced 
their belief that it was successful by extending the 
period of its operation. -The Canada “ Citizen” 
prints an interesting exhibit of the comparative 
number of arrests for drunkenness in the counties 
which have adopted local option and those which 
have retained the old license system. In the latter, 
numbering fifteen, the number of arrests for drunk- 
enness in 1884 was 2,980; in 1887, 2,999; while in 
eighteen counties which have adopted local option 
since 1884 the number of arrests has been reduced 
from 692 in that year to 186 in 1887. 

Such being the effects of the experiment of local 
option in Canada, one is not surprised to learn that 
in Atlanta, Ga., the abandonment of the experi- 
ment has had precisely the opposite effect. The 
“Voice ” states that in the first eight months of 
1887 there were in Atlanta but 674 arrests for 
drunkenness, while during the corresponding months 
of 1888, under the best possible type of a high 
license law, one that shuts out the saloon entirely 
from a large part of the residence districts, the 
number has increased to 1,510. 

In Cambridge, Mass., where no-license or local 
option was adopted as a non-partisan measure, the 
latest reports as to its success are even more favor- 
able than those which we have already published. 
The merchants in the poorer sections of the city 
uniformly report larger sales of all the necessities 
of life, and prompter payment. Employers in the 
factories report continued improvement among their 
men, and a more favorable attitude among them, 
especially among the Irish, toward the no-license 
law. The captains of the police report less than 
forty places under suspicion for the illegal sale of 
liquor. 

Yet the news of the week is not entirely favor- 
able to local option, for Rhode Island, though a 


State in name; is hardly more than a county in size, 
and therefore its State prohibition is, in many re- 
spects, simply another name for local option. The 
“Evening Post,” which is more favorable, or at 
least more just, to prohibition than any other daily 
paper in New York City, publishes a summary of 
the latest report of the Chief of the State Police, the 
officer who has in charge the execution of the pro- 
hibitory law. This report fully confirms the charges 
brought by the Providence “Journal” which we 
noted last week. Although the prohibitory law 
was adopted by a vote of 15,000 to 9,000, a large 
part of this majority (or at least of its political 
leaders) seem to have assumed the compromise atti- 
tude of “ indorsing the law but opposing its enforce- 
ment.’’ Except in the rural districts, the local offi- 
cers report an absolute increase in the number of 
places where liquor is sold. The Providence offi- 
cial says that the violations of the law have increased 
greatly “on account of larger number of tenement- 
houses.” The officer at Newport notes “a slight 
increase owing to the inability to convict after ap- 
prehension.” ‘The official at Pawtucket answers the 
question whether the violations of the law have in- 
creased with a curt and indifferent “I don’t know.” It 
is, indeed, the indifference of these reports, quite as 
much as the increased number of the violations of the 
law reported, that is significant. The “ Post” attrib- 
utes the condition|of affairs here revealed to the fact 
that the prohibitory law was adopted as a party 
measure in order to prevent Republicans who be- 
lieved in prohibition from voting for the third party. 
When enacted, its execution was placed in the hands 
of a discredited politician. By this means, the 
‘** Post” charges, the law was made a means of in- 
timidating the liquor tratfic to support the party 
which refrained from enforcing it, at the same time 
that it secured the support of the Prohibitionists to 
the party which had enacted it. 


The bill framed by the New York Excise Com- 
mission which is reviewed with such keenness and 
severity by one of our contributors this week is 
attacked from the other side by Bonfort’s “ Wine 
and Spirit Circular.” The circular agrees with our 
contributor in insisting that the most important 
police provision in the bill—that requiring that the 
view of the interior of the saloon from the street 
shall be kept unobstructed upon Sundays—will never 
go into effect. The clause which arouses the most 
intense hostility of the “Circular” is Section 46: 

“ Any licensee who shall sell on credit any strong or 
spirituous liquors, wines, ale, or beer, to be drunk on 
the premises, shall be incapable of recovering the price 
thereof in any suit. All security given for such debts 
shall be void. Any licensee taking such security . . . 
shall forfeit double the sum intended to be secured 
thereby.” 


This section is characterized as “ desperately 
mean, low, vicious, ignorant, Puritanical—utterly 
unworthy of the Christian gentlemen who sat on 
the Commission,” and “ written in the spirit of the 
witch-burners.”’ The most ludicrous feature of the 
“Circular’s” condemnation of the bill is that it objects 
to the use of the word “saloon,” which it speaks of 
as a “term of opprobrium,” and declares “it would 
be a burning shame for it to be frozen into the 
statute” (italics ours). Just how the opprobrium 
which attaches to the word “saloon” happened to 
arise is a question which merits the consideration 
of the “Circular.” If the word “ paradise ” were 
substituted for “saloon,” how long would it be 
before this word would be just as repugnant to the 
olfactory nerves of the community ” ~ 


The Republicans in the New York Legislature 
have followed the lead of Warner Miller in declar- 
ing their hostility to the Excise bill drafted 
by the Commission, and have decided to sup- 
port a measure of their own, which has _ been 
drafted by General Curtis. It fixes the fees for 
a full liquor license at 5500 in cities of 100,000 
inhabitants or more, $250 for other cities, and $125 
for towns and villages. In the smaller cities this 
bill would permit license fees lower than those of 
the Excise bill. Such a measure, which has already 
been attacked on the ground that it discriminates 
against the saloon-keepers in cities electing Demv- 
cratic representatives and in favor of the saloon- 
keepers in those electing Republicans, is certain of 
the Governor’s veto. If the Republican party is 
willing to stand for the principles of a restrictive 
license, it should introduce a bill in which the fees 
proposed above are doubled. Cheap liquor is of 
no advantage to any portion of the community, and 
therefore the taxation should be for protection and 
not for revenue purposes, 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Four New Books 


of Positive Interest. 


Gappy Find. 


- From the French of MADAME GAGNEBIN. 
12mo, $1.25. 


sweet and yet dramatic love story; the moral, 
bordinated to the action, 
ildli in God. It is 

its perfect freedom from 
anything like cant is reénforced by its charming 
French vivacity and humor. 


Polished Stunvs and 
Sharpened Arrows. 


By C. W. Buss, with an Introduction by Rev. 

‘A. J. Gorpon, D.D. 12mo, $1.25. 

A handy volume and admirable manual for Christian 
workers, thinkers, and teachers, embracing some four 
or five hundred Scripture texts, giving under each one 
or more apposite and appropriate illustrative anec- 
dotes enforcing the moral truth conveyed in each 
heading. The style is fresh and vigorous, and the 
work will meet a genuine want. 


Red Carl. 


By J. J. MessMER. 12mo, $1.25. 


** Red Carl,’’ in simple but exquisite style, pictures 

the eventful lives of a colony of German emigrants in 

one of our ae manufacturing cities. The descrip- 

tions of the “labor movement,’ the strike and the 

settlement of it, are written from life, while the char- 

—_ introduced are such as to attract the interest of 
ers. 


Czcil’s Knight. 


By E. B. Ho 1s, author of “* Cecil’s Cousins,”’ 
‘* Cecil’s Summer,”’ ete., etc. 12mo, $1.25.] 


**Cecil’s Knight’ is the story of a manly boy who, 
through perseverance, good sense, and genuine cour- 
age, fought his way from poreety an 
and fame. It teaches a useful lesson in a clear and 


attractive way. 
To be had of all booksellers and the publishers, 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL & CO., 


13 Astor Place, N. Y. 


Special 
For the Gospel Lessons. 


THE WOMEN FRIENDS OF JESUS. 
By Rev. Henry C. McCook, D. D., Philadelphia. 


Twelve Lectures, dealing with each of the women 
mentioned in the New Testament, as friends and asso- 
ciates of Jesus, presenting His life in the natural set- 
ting of His own land and age, with the impress and 
color of His actual domestic and social surroundings. 
Each of the Women Friends is taken as an exemplifi- 
cation of some universal experience in woman’s life 
and mission. 

The book illustrates the life of Jesus, and illumines 
the work of woman to-day. 

‘** Very good, clear and unambitious in style, yet full 
of picture, character, vigor; unmarr y cant or 
narrowness, with learning of 8 and acquaintance 
with human nature well coupled ; graphic with expe- 
riences of travel ; every way commendable.””— Spring- 
field (Mass.) Republican. 

N. B.—Subscribers to the Christian Union 
are offered special terms on this book. Its 
price is ®2; it will be mailed postpaid to 
them for $1.35. 


Forps, Howard & HULBERT, 


30 Lafayette Place, New York City. 


FRANCIS & LOUTREL, 
Manufacturing Stationers and Printers, 


No. 45 MAIDEN LANE, New York. 
FRANCIS & LOUTREL’S 


Patent Safety Tint Checks, 
Best safeguard against fraudulent alteration known. 


A full line of Fancy and Staple Stationery for busi- 
ness or private use, also a fine assortment of Leather 
Goods of our own manufacture. Cards, Wed- 
bre ons, etc., engraved in the p 
styles. 


Francis & Loutrel’s Diaries and Daily Journals 
PUBLISHED ANNUALLY. 
Your Custom Solicited. CYRUS F. LOUTREL. 


ESTABLISHED. 1857 .*. 


J. & R. LAMB, < 
59 CARMINE ST., NEW YORK. 


STAINED GLASS, 


All forms of Mosaic and 
Stained Glass executed. 
Special attention given to 


f openin 
filled. de- 
red, &c. 


to success | 


$2.00 a Year. 


ees 


cents a Number, 


EXTRAORDINARY CASH PREMIUMS 


Are offered for Clubs. Any woman with a few spare moments can easily secure a handsome sum by 
calling upon her circle of acquaintances and taking their subscriptions for THE HOME-MAKER. 
Women who wish to secure money for charitable purposes will find tt an easy task by adopting our 


suggestion. 


us in good faith and who mean business. 


These clubbing rates are confidential, and can only be obtained by those who will write 
The premiums for clubs or canvassers are always in cash. 


Sample copies sent by mail upon receipt of the price, 20 cents ; no free samples. 


THE HOME-MAKER COMPANY, 


was The Christian Union and The Home-Maker, 


The following works by the 


REV. LYMAN ABBOTT, D.D., 


will be sent to any address, post- 
age paid, on receipt of price. Ad- 
dress The Christian Union. 


Commentaries on the New Testament. 
(A. S. Barnes & Co.) 


MATTHEW, - - - - 
MARK AND LUKE, - - - 175 
ROMANS, - - - - = 


Life of Christ, - (Harpers) $1 75 
Dictionary of 


edge, - arpers) 6 00 

Old Testament Shadows of New 
Testament Truths, (Harpers) 3 00 
1 00 


A Layman’s Story, - - - 
(Dodd, Mead & Co.) 


For Family Worship. (Dodd, Mead & Co.) 
PART I.-SCRIPTURAL SELEC- 


PARE Ti._FAMILY PRAYERS, "150 
In Aid of Faith, - - - 100 
(E. P. Dutton & Co.) 
History. J.R. GILMORE and 
LYMAN ABBOTT 50 


(Fords, Howatd & Hulbert ) 


“GREAT OFFER 


For Libraries and Parcels of Books. 
MILLION BOOKS IN STOCK. 


‘Rare. Curious. Current. 
Libraries Supplied Cheaper than any Book Store 
IN THE WORLD. | 
MAMMOTH CATALOGUE FREE. 


LEGGAT BROTHERS, 


81 Chambers Street, 
3d door west of City Hall Park. NEW YORK. 


One Year, 


500 Cash 


Is offered to the person who shall send in the | 


largest number of yearly subscribers to the 


Ladies’ Home Journal 


between now and July Ist, 1889, at 50 cents 
per year—HALF PRICE. dA/fler that date, 
no subscriptions received for less than $1.00 per year. 
$400—8300 is offered respectively for next 
largest clubs. A good cash commission paid for 
every subscriber secured, if desired, instead of 
premiums. Hundreds of dollars can be made 
during the next six months, by men, women or 
children. We furnish free sample copies, post- 


CURTIS PUBLISHING CO. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


FAST BLACK STOCKINGS. 
THE CLEANFAST HOSIERY Co. 


PF. P. CLEANFAST Darning 
Dew | our Dye. 
not to | wau, 2 West 
crock. 14m St., and 
The wearing 218 
quality un- 
surpassed. St., 
17a 0, 
Send for 49 West’ St., 
price-list. Boston. 


TRADE-MARK, 


“Religious New York,” 


Profusely and beautifully illustrated,showing the 
churches of the Protestants. Catholics and Jews, and fine 
portraits of some of the heads of the churches ofthe M - 
tropolis, and telling how New Yorkers worship, from the 
Jew to the Christian Scientists) Thisurticle in Demo- 
rest’s Monthly Mugazine for March (now 
rendy)isa very spirited oue by the Rev. Carlos Martyn. 
It is better than a Sunday visittoNew York, and willbe 
ofgreat interest to every member of the family. The 
children will be delighted ta learn the new gamesin 
‘Young Japan at Pinay,” (handsomely illustra- 
trated) inthe Mareh number. Itisa wonderful number. 
Ask your newsdealer ferit or send @@ cents tothe 
publisher, W. JENNINGS DEMOREST, 

1S East 14th strect, New York. 


Of s. Send lic. slamp 
BOOKS rig and condition, and we 


urrent edition 
for our catalogue and blank for mak- 
da 
W A make offer. 
NTED New York School Book 
Clearing House 


SCHOOL NEW OR WORN 
ing list. or send ving Copy: 
Nos. 66 and 68 Duane 8t. 


‘ 


| 


24 West 23d Street, New York. 


$4.50. 


ARE YOU A MUSIC TEACHER? 


The best tools make the best werk. The best in- 
struction books make the best scholars. The best 
hers use Ditson & Co.’s Instructors. 
The following books sell largely, and all the time: 
Richardson’s New Method for the Pianoforte ($3). 
N. E. Conservatory Method for the Plantfews 3. 
Mason & Hoadley’s System for Beginners, on Piano 
($3), and Mason’s System of Tech. Exercises ($2.50). 
Bellak’s Analytical Method for Piano. for Beginners 
($1), and Winner’s Ideal Method, for Beginners (50c.) 
EVERY MOSIC TEACHER needs a full set of 
Ditson & Co.’s great Catalogues,describing fully the 
largest stock in America. An investment which 
ays well is asubscription to Ditson & Co’s MonTHLY 
USICAL ReEcorD ($1), which describes intelligently 
every new music book as it is issued, and every new 
. discusses theories, and gi 
** Record ”’ of the world’s 


SCHOOL MUSIC TEACHERS are invited to ex- 
amine and use the newest of our successful School 
Music Books; Sona MANvAL (Bk. 1, 30c. or $3 per 
doz. Bk. 2, 40c. or $4.20 per doz. Bk. 3, 50c. or $1.80 

rdoz.), by L. O. Emerson. Thoroughly good and 
nteresting graded course. Also Sona HARMONY 
60c. or $6 per doz.), by L. O. Emerson, to be used in 


High Schools or for Adult Singing Classes. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO. , BOSTON 


C. H. DITSON & CO. 
267 Broadway, 'N. Y. 


SURE TO PLEASE! 
THE GLAD REFRAIN. For the Sunday-School. 


Crowded with stirring Hymns set to fresh and de- 
lightful music by the authors and others. 
per 100 copies. 


SELECT SONGS. Compiled by F. N. Pexovser, D.D. 
344 Hymns and Tunes, admirably chosen for use. 
where only one book is desired for the Devotional 
Meetings and the Sunday-school. 


in bound in Cloth, 840 per 100 Copies. 
Add Five Cents per copy to each, if by mail. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 76 E. Ninth St., New York. 
$1 Randolph St., Chicago. 


LOAD AWA WA OAL OID LA A AS 


a Month and Board Paid, or 
highest commission and 30 Day’s 


$65 Cred ENTS on our New Boox 


redit to Ac 
P. W. Ziegler & Co. 720 Chestnut St., Phila. 


IBLE & LAND. Rev. James B. ConvERsE, 
$1.00, post-paid. TENN. 


** Cont as a whole, to the recei ‘ideas.”’ 
Eminentl timely.”” Will go farito guide 
2 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


Vol. 39, No. 7. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


IDOL SHEPHERDS. 


A paragraph recently copied into The 
Christian Union from the London “ Daily 
News ” took the printers to task for what 
the writer supposed to be an error in 
Zechariah ii.,17. He found there the 
passage, “ Woe to the idol shepherd that 
leaveth the flock,” and he jumped to the 
conclusion that this was a misprint, and 
that the proper reading would be, “ Woe 
to the idle shepherd.” “ Curiously enough 
[he adds], this error has been allowed 
to remain uncorrected by the University 
Press for nearly fifty years, and possibly 
for a much longer period,” and then he 
even blames the Revisers for concealing 
the error; “it would seem as if they 
wished to consign the fault to oblivion, 
as they substituted a new adjective 
(* worthless ’) for that misprinted ‘ idle,’ 
avoiding, moreover, any reference, mar- 
ginal or otherwise, to the alteration 
made.” 

Lest any of the readers of The Chris- 
tian Union should suppose that it meant 
to indorse the correctness of the opinion 
quoted, and should make a mark of cor- 
rection in the margins of their Bibles, it 
may be well to state that this is by no 
means a misprint, or even a mistransla- 
tion. It would be perfectly safe to offer 
a large reward for any copy of the Au- 
thorized Version, printed in Great Britain 
or in America, with any other reading 
than idol. This was the word chosen by 
the translators themselves, and in so 
doing they followed the example of their 
predecessors, even back to the time of 
Coverdale. They had in mind, not an 
indolent, but a worthless, shepherd. The 
Hebrew word means an idol, and is the 


- game which is used in Psalm xevi., 5, 


“All the gods of the nations are idols,” 
and which is found in Job xiii., 4, where 
we read, “Ye are all physicians of no 
value.” The accuracy with which the 
Bibles of the American Bible Society and 
of the Oxford and Cambridge Presses are 
printed is proverbial, and this verse forms 
no exception to the rule. 
Epwarp W. GILMAN. 


Several other correspondents send sim- 
ilar information.—Eps. C. U. 


FRENCH CANADIAN SPEECH. 


To the Editors of The Christian Union: 


Will you kindly allow me just enough 
space in your excellent paper to call the 
attention of the Spectator to one of his 
statements in your issue of the 7th inst. 

Speaking of Montreal, he says that “in 
street after street nothing is heard but 
the patois known as Canadian French.” 
I wish to gay that the Spectator is under 
a false impression when he calls the lan- 

ge spoken by the French people of 
patois. There is no such thing 
as patois spoken by the French people of 
the province of Quebec. It is simply un- 
known. I doubt very much if a single 
French Canadian could be found who 
could speak patois of any kind. All 
the French Canadians, from one end of 
the Province to the other, when they 
speak their mother-tongue, speak French, 
and not a patois known as Canadian 
French. In the early days of the colony, 
French people from different parts of 
France were thrown together. In order 
to understand one another they had to 
speak French ; the original patois were 
soon forgotten, and»French e the 
only language used by all. It would be, 
therefore, just as correct to say that Eng- 
lish-speaking Americans speak a patois 
known as American English, as to say 
that the language spoken by the people 
of Montreal is a patois known as Canadian 
French. The English of an uneducated 
American is not very classical, nor is 
the French of an uneducated French 
Canadian, but the one is as truly French 
as the other is English. 

It would keep one pe to eradicate 
the erroneous impression of which I have 
spoken, from the mind of every foreigner 
who visits Canada. I would not take 
that trouble with every one, but I call the 
Spectator’s attention to this because, 
reading all his articles with delight, it 
seems a pity that their beauty should be 
marred by such an inaccuracy. 


Yours truly, S. RonpDEAUv. 
OrtTawa, Ont. 


THE BROTHERS OF ST. JOHN. 
In the eleventh century Palestine was 


| the scene of unwonted animation; the 


Crusades were commencing, and in the 
spring of 1096, 6,000,000 persons fwere 
said to be in movement toward Palestine. 
This must, however, be a monstrous ex- 
aggeration. Crusade madness _ seized 
upon many who seemed little likely to 
fall victims to it, and rich and poor, 
young and old, feeble and strong, men 
and women, left their homes to wend 
their hey and sorrowful way to the 
Holy Land, to press the soil once trodden 
by their Saviour’s feet, and to rest their 
eyes on the scenes amid which he lived 
and died. “The most distant islands and 
savage countries,” says William of 
Malmesbury, “were inspired with this 
ardent passion. The Welshman left 
his hunting, the Scotchman his fellow- 
ship with vermin, the Dane his drinki 

party, and the Norwegian his raw fish.” 
Pilgrimages to the Holy Land had been 
in great favor from an early time in 
the history of the Christian Church, and it 
had always been reckoned a peculiar mark 


of piety to leave home and journey to}. 


Jerusalem. The Crusades were only pil- 
grimages better organized and on a larger 
scale, and instead of a few straggling 
thousands comprised vast multitudes. 
Need I add that the condition of the pil- 
grims was often deplorable, and many, 
after surviving the perils of sea and land, 
and when almost in sight of the holy sep- 
ulcher, were cut off by robbers or died of 
wounds or diseases? At Jerusalem there 
were then living some Italian merchants 
of Amalfi, who daily witnessed scenes 
that wrung their hearts, and, with the 
consent of the Caliph of Egypt, they built 
a hospital for the reception and relief of 
pilgrims. This nursing community was 
at first known as the Hospitaller Brothers 
of St. John the Baptist of Jerusalem, 
though some authorities contend that it 
was originally dedicated to St. John the 
Almoner. 
placed under the protection of St. John 
the Baptist, and it bears his name to this 
day. e nursing community threw itself 
into its work with impassioned zeal, 
knowing no weariness and recognizing 
no distinction of race or creed—the only 

port to its help was to need it; and 
it has been in that catholic spirit that the 


work has been ever since carried on— | 


“for the glory of God and the good of 
man.” ‘The fame of the order rapidly 
spread—trich gifts poured in upon it, many 
recruits joined its ranks, its power in- 
creased, and the good it did augumented. 
—[Gentlemen’s Magazine. 


CLUBBING RATES. 


We print below our clubbing rates 
with leading publications, for the con- 
venience of subscribers who; wish to 
pay for several periodicals in one re- 
mittance, thereby saving time and 
money. Any communication as to 
change of address or complaint should 
be addressed direct to the publishers, 
as our responsibility ceases after you 
have received the first copy of any 
publication except our own. 

In ordering, add the price of The 
Christian Union ($3.00) to the cLusB 
price mentioned in the list. 

If you want rates for any periodical. 
not mentioned, write us and we will 
send you terms by return mail. 


REGULAR CLUB 


a 


American Agriculturist, 
Magazine, . . 
Garden, ... 
Atlantic Monthly, . 
The Book Buyer. 


$1 25. 
2 75. 
1 50 


Babyhood, ... - 


English Illustrated zine, 
Forum, 


r, © 
Young People, 
Home-Maker. .... e 


Lippincott’s Magazine, . 
Littell’s Living Age, .. 
Macmillan’s Magazine, . 
North American Review, 
Saint Nicholas,..... 
Scientific American, ... 
Scribner’s Magazine, .... 
The Independent, ..... 


a 


Youth’s Companion, ‘ Sub- 


Youth’s Companion, Renewal, . 


a 
a 


Before long, however, it was |’ 


ANTS. soon. 


Cards of not more than one-half inch 
will be inserted in this column, for 
subscribers only, for 50 cents. 


CALIGRAPH-—In perfect order, for sale at about 
half-cost. A bargain. J. N. B., Christian Union 
Office. 


TO RENT at Summit, N. J.—Large dwelling, all 
improvements. Also stable, three acres improved 
, grounds. George H. LeHuray, Summit, N. J. 


A SOPRANO of some experience would like posi- 
tion in some small church. Good sight reader. 
Address Soprano, Christian Union Office. 


A COMFORTABLE HOME for Americans‘in 
Paris, France, at moderate prices. References 
among Christian Union subscribers. Address 
Mme. Verdin, 100 Avenue Victor Hugo. . 


TO RENT at Summit, N. J.—Large brick dwell- 
ing with outbuildings, three acres of improved 
grounds, and an abundance of fruit. George H. 

-  LeHuray, Summit, N. J. 


A YOUNG LADY who speaks French fluently 
(acquired in Paris), also some German, would like 
an opportunity to act as companion to a family or 
party going abroad this year ; is active and capa- 

. ble, and can furnish references of a high order. 
Address H. C., Christian Union. 


A BOSTON HOME, fully furnished, can be 
rented at $100 per month for one, two, or three 
years. Parents having children at the Conserva- 
tory of Music, Harvard College, or School of Tech- 
nology will find this a convenient way to be near 
them. Address Box 2,913, Boston P. O. 


WE HAVE MANY AGENTS who are able 
under our ** new plan ’’ to make money by obtain- 
ing subscribers for The Christian Union. It can 
be done, and we would be glad to hear from many 
men who want to know how to do it. Please write 
us and find out. Pustisner CHRisTIAN UNION. 


WANTED—By an English young lady, a position as 
governess or companion; speaks German and 
French fluently, having lived ten years in Han. 
over, also resided in Paris and Geneva. Also 
teacher of music. For further information write 
to Miss M. H. W., 65 Whitney Ave., New Haven, 
Conn. 


TO LET, furnished, in Columbia, 8. C., for the 
spring months, a two-story double house in per- 
fect order, with half acre of land, outbuildings, 
and barn. Excellent neighborhood. Southern 
exposure. Columbia occnpies an elevated plateau, 
is dry and healthful], without malaria, and has a 
delightful climate. Northern references. Ad- 
dress George K. Wright, Columbia, 8. C. 


HOUSEKEEPER WANTED .—An American, 
Canadian, or English woman (must be a Chris- 
tian, Methodist preferred), who is thoroughly ca- 
pable, and can manage, with one servant, a small 
household, and to whom a good home is more of a 
desideratum than wages, may correspond with 
(stating particulars) ‘* Methodist Minister,” 
Brownsville, Vt. 


FOR SALE —“ Hillside,”’ near the village of Wyo- 
ming, Wyoming County, N. Y., leas than two 
hours by rail from Rochester, and about the same 
from Buffalo; for thirty years the summer home 
of B. F. Avery and family, of Louisville, Ky. It 
comprises thirty highly cultivated acres—fruit in 
variety and abundance. Water abundant and ex- 
cellent. The house contains twenty sleeping- 
rooms, large halls, parlors, dining and bath rooms, 

-and all modern conveniences. The place is 
admirably arranged for a sanitarium, a boarding 
school, for summer boarders, and for fruit and 
poultry raising. Price moderate and terms easy. 
Apply to Mrs. B. F. Avery, Louisville, Ky. 


TWILIGHT PARK.—Haines Falls, Catskill 
Mountains. Second Season. Perfect drainage 
and water supply. Accessible by rail almost to 
the gateway. Five hours from New York. Su- 
perb scenery; in the very heart of the famous 
Rip Van Winkle region. Club-house with meals 
at cost to cottager. Family life without the cares 
or cost of housekeeping. The very best place 
for children. Congenial, cultivated society for 
adults. Forty-six lots already sold, and thirteen 
cottages built and twelve projected. Quarter 
acre lots, $100; cottages, $500 to $1,500. Address 
Charles F. Wingate, Sanitary Engineer, 119 Pearl 
Street, New York. 


FOR SALE in Woodstock, Conn., a large house 
with twenty-two sleeping-rooms, two and a half 
stories high, fronting on a Park of thirty or forty 
acres, with ground enough for a large garden, 
and stable adjoining. It is beautifully located, 

an extensive view in one of the 
healthiest villages in New England. The present 
owner is obliged to sell on account of the ill health 
of his wife, and desires a smaller house with less 
care and responsibility. Being within a stone’s 
throw of a thriving Academy, this property would 
furnish an excellent opportunity for an enterpris- 
ing man with a family of children whom he wished 
to educate. During thesummer a profitable busi- 
ness could be conducted in entertaining summer 
boarders, and the rest of the year the house will 
pay expenses. I am personally interestedSin this 
property and know all about it, and will be glad 
to correspond with any one who might become 


possible purchaser, A. D. 
Chandler, Manager 


PHYSICIAN (Regular), age twenty-six, member 
of Congregational church and Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association, at present engaged in institution 
practice, desires to become assistant to an estab- 
lished practitioner, who would like to delegate 
the hardest work to a younger man. Highest 
references both as to Christian character and 
professional ability. Address Physician, care of 
this office. 


1A MAN 


UNACQUAINTED WITH THE GEOGRAPHY OF THE COUNTRY WILL 
OBTAIN MUCH INFORMATION FROM A STUDY OF THIS MAP OF THE 


201860 MONLE CO 
GREAT ROCK ISLAND ROUTE 
(C.,R.1.&P. andcC.,K. & N. R’ys.) 


West, Northwest and Southwest. It include’ 
CHICAGO, JOLIET, ROCK ISLAND, DAVEN- 
PORT, DES MOINES, COUNCIL BLUFEFS, WA- 
TERTOWN, SIOUX FALLS, MINNEAPOLIS, 
ST. PAUL, ST. JOSEPH, ATCHISON, LEAVEN- 
WORTH, NSAS CITY, TOPEKA, COLORADO 
SPRINGS, DENVER, PUEBLO, and hundreds of 
prosperous cities and towns—traversing vast areat 
of the richest farming lands in the west. 


SOLID VESTIBULE EXPRESS TRAINS 


Leading all competitors in splendor and iuxury 
or accommodations (daily) between CHICAGC 
and COLORADO SPRINGS, DENVER and PU 
EBLO. Similar magnificent VESTIBULE TRAIN 
service (daily) between CHICAGO and COUNCIL 
BLUFFS (OMAHA), and between CHICAGO and 
KANSAS CITY. Modern Day Coaches, elegant 
Dining Cars (serving delicious meals at moderate 
prices), restful Reclining Chair Cars (seats FREE) 
and Palace Sleeping Cars. The direct line to 
NELSON, HORTON, HUTCHINSON, WICHITA, 
ABILENE, CALDWELL, and all points in South- 
ern Nebraska, Kansas, Colorado, the Indian Ter- 
ritory and Texas. California Er:-c’-rsions daily. 
Choice of routes to the Pacific coas . 


The Famous Albert Lc 1 Route 
Runs superbly equipped Express Trains, day, 
between Chicago, St. Joseph, Atchison, Leaven 
worth, Kansas City, and Minne-wc’'is and 8t. 
Paul. The populartouristlinetot’> nicresort: 
and hunting and fishinggroundsoi ih orthwesi. 
Its Watertown and Sioux Falls branc: traverses 
the great ‘‘WHEAT AND DAIRY BELT” o. 
Northern Iowa, Southwestern Minnesota and Eas/ 
Central Dakota. 


The Short Line vie Seneca and Kankakee offers 
facilities to travel to and from Indianapolis. Cir: 
sinnati and other Southern points. 

For Tickets, Maps, Folders, or desired informa 
tion, apply at any Coupon Ticket Office, oraddre.: 
E. ST. JOHN, E.A.HOLBROOCK, 

Gen’l Manager. Genl Tkt. & Pass. Agt. 


Ld 
FAST VESTIBULED TRAINS 


to St. Paul, Minneapolis, Council 
Bluffs and Omaha, ecertagg for 


Portland, Seattle, Victoria, Den- 
ver, San Francisco, Los Angeles 
and all Pacific Coast Points. 


WITH OVER 7,000 MILES 
of Steel Track in eight States 
and Territories, it penetrates the 
Agricultural, Mining .and Com- 
mercial Centers of the Entire 
West and Northwest. It is the 


ONLY LINE TO THE BLACK HILLS 


For Tickets, Rates, Maps, Time Tables and full 
information, apply to any Ticket Agent, or address 
the General Passenger Agent, Chicago, Ill 


WHITMAN, H.C. WICKER, 65. P. WILSON, 
General Manager. § Traffic Manager. Gen. Pass. Agt. 
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GOOD NEWS 
TO ADIES. 
reatest inducements cver Ot- 


fered. Now’s your time to get 
A up orders for our celebrated 
eas and Coffees, and secure 
GOMPANY a beautiful Gold Band or Moss 
——————— Rose China Tea Set, Dinner Set, 
Gold Band Moss Rose Toilet Set, Watch, Brass Lamp, 
or Webster's prctionary. For full particulars address 
THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 
P O. Box 289. 81 and 33 Vesey St.. New York. 


EATAMERICAN 


ac 


Those answering an Adrertise- 
ment will confer a favor upon the 
Advertiser and Publisher by stat- 
ing that they saw the Adrertise- 
ment in The Christian Union. 
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REJOINDER. 


Mr. E. B. Pond heads a criticism of an 
article furnished by me on prison labor— 
«“ An Impracticable Remedy.” The rem- 
edy may not be the best, but surely it is 
not impracticable. Our Government is 
represented by Consuls in the principal 
towns through the civilized and semi- 
civilized world. Through such Consuls it 
is easy to learn where we have and have 
not a market for such products as we can 

roduce at our prisons; and agencies 
ean be established for their introduction 
in competition with other countries enjoy- 
ing the trade to ourexclusion. Mr. Pond 
says wagons made in the Michigan State 
Prison sell in Australia and West Africa 
by the side of wagons made at Lansing 
and South Bend by free labor. Then 
under my proposal we would not send 
prison-made wagons to Australia or West- 
ern Africa. So much the better for the 
wagon-makers of Lansing and South 
Bend. Let the prison managers sell their 
wagons where American wagon-makers 
do not now compete. Maybe they can 
open some new market where prices may 
be obtained that will be desirable for free 
labor manufacture. If so, let the prison 
surrender the trade and go for other 
fields. Better than keep our prisoners 


idle, sell without profit ; but this is not 


necessary. Certainly my suggestion, prop- 
erly carried out, gives employment to our 


prisoners and removes the obligation of 
that is 


competition with free labor, an 
all I claim for it. 

There is something in Mr. Pond’s 
article that is not a criticism of my plan 
but that merits some notice. He says 


that within sight of our prisons are manu- 


factories engaged in the same business as 
that carried on in the prisons. Have not 


these private manufactories a right to 


complain of the prison competition ? 


I remember when a boy my father 


wanted a harness. There was an honest, 
industrious harnessmaker in a little vil- 


lage near by from whom he was about to. 


purchase when told that he could buy 


much cheaper at Auburn—made at the 
prison—and so he sent to Auburn and 


bought. And all the neighbors, finding 
how cheap the prison-made harnesses 
were, sent there, and the poor village har- 
nessmaker was starved out. : 

It may be said such cases could be pre- 
vented by providing that prison products 


should only be sold at current prices—. 
only in part. All prison-manufactured 


articles, at whatever prices, decrease so 
much the sale of private manufacturers. 
There is a specious way of treating 
the complaint of free labor against prison 
competition that is altogether unfair. 


It is stated that all manufactures of the 


State aggregate so much, and that the 
product of the prisons all aggregate such 
an insignificent per cent. of the whole as 
to be but a drop in the bucket. 

The competition that starved out my 
poor harnessmaker may not have affected 
any other industry. All the same it was 
death to him. 

Ne matter what use #the demagogue 
makes of the discontent of the mechanic, 
the question shonld be, has he just cause ? 

The demagogue uses alike the good or 
bad as serves his purpose, and is not to 
be considered in determining what is 
good and what is bad. A.S. DIven. 


THE FAMOUS PAXINE CALENDAR. 


Nearly all the New York newspapers praised 
our Paxine Calendar in such glowing terms in 
their columns that we have been deluged with 
requests and orders for them. A pond lily, 
bud and leaf, surmounted by cat-tails, on a 
highly polished composition, producing an 
effect equal to the finest etching on ivory, 
bound in leather, forms this unique and per- 
petual calendar, described by the pa 
the handsomest ever produced. i 
celebrated Paxine, it is good, not only for 
1889, but for all time. The month, the day 
of the month. and the day of the week are 
adjusted by arrangement of steel knobs at the 
back. A wire attachment also at the back 
permits it to stand or hang. This exquisitely 
designed and decorated calendar can be ob- 
tained at our office for 50 cents. On receipt 
of GO cents we will mail it to any address in 
the United States, postage paid by us. The 
Dennis Company (Limsted), 
20 Vesey Street, New York. 


THE FINEST TRAIN IN THE WORLD! 


Via Union and Central Pacific roads. Sixty- 
four hours from Council Bluffs or Omaha to 
San Francisco. A Pullman Vestibuled train ; 
*team heat, electric light, bath-rooms, barber 
shop, library and dining car—a palace hotel 
on wheels is THE GOLDEN GATE SPECIAL 


every Wednesday. 


OUR ONLY 


\ 
\ 


FOR THE HANDK RC 


MASON & HAMLIN 
_ The was introduced in its present 


cabinet 
form Mason & Hamlin in 186. Other makers 


| 


from $23 to $900 or more. Illustrated catalogu 


Praxo STRINGER,” by the use of which issecured the 
arte and refinement of to 


7 , dred purchasers, m and tuners, sent, 
E J E F. gether with descriptive to any applicant 


also rented. 
MASON & HAMLIN ORGAN AND PIANO CO. 


— 


IS ONE THAT NEVER FADES 


A AAA A A 


It is Evergreen, Perennial, Hardy, and Useful. 
_It is Always “ Standard,” Never a Dwarf. 
It Flowers and Fruits Every Month in the Year. 


New Winter Resort. 


THE PRINCESS ANNE 


VIRGINIA BEACH, VA. 
This new, artistic, and letel inted hotel is 


now open. Situated on the ATLANTIC OCEAN, 18 


our way of describin 
and hard work—_THE 


It was originated and “ introduce’ ” in 1346 by Andrew Jackson Downing, 


THOROUGHLY TESTED by time, in nearly every land and clime, by 
hundreds of thousands of —— Its 
month will make any bit o earth, in-doors or out-doors, to produce abun- 
dantly of ALL desirable growing things that are fitted for culture. This is 

NO IMPROBABLE WONDER, but is the exact truth, being simpl 
that monthly 
HE AMERICAN GAR 
the old Horticulturist, the Gardener’s Monthly, and the Floral Cabinet)—to-day 
unquestionably the foremost monthly periodi 


miles east of NORFOLK, VA.. accessible by NOR- 
FOLK AND VIRGINIA BEACH R. R., and on 
direct line between the North and South. A primeval 
pine forest of about 1,000 acres, with beautiful drives 
and walks. Asa health resort it has no superior. For 
further information, etc., address. 
J. W. ALMY, Manager, 

Or 8. E. CRITTENDEN (late of HYGEIA HOTEL, 
OLD POINT COMFORT, VA.), Company’s office 
44 Broadway, New York (Room 4). 


** culture.’’ ** selection. 


en 


careful examination and use every 


roduct of knowledge, experience, skill, 
DEN magazine (which also unites 


ical devoted to horticulture. 


THe AMERICAN GARDEN is an illustrated Monthly Magazine rapidly taking 
rank in popularity and influen-e among the great magazines. 


Subscription price, $2 a year; 20 cents a copy ; Specimen for 6 cents. 


agents. 


Good pay to respectable persons, teachers, gardeners, farmers, etc., as 


We always ‘‘club”’ with other periodicals and books at reduced prices. 


The Metal Coffee Float 


Cheapest and best device for 
making clear coffee, with a 
anteed saving of one-fifth. 
for itself in a week. O 
million sold last vear. 

any on receipt 
of 25 cents. ent 2 


THE AM. MANUF’RS AGENCY, 
30 East 14th Street, New YorkCity. 
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‘REMOVED! 


THE 


Photogra pher 


« 
Corner 18th St. and Broadway. 
Imperials, %6.00 per Dozen. 


i 


Two New Subscriptions, $5.00. 


One New Subscription and One Renewal, $5.00. 
Five New Subscriptions, $10.00. 
One Renewal and Four New Subscriptions, $10.00. 


Address THE CHRISTIAN UNION, 30 Lafayette Place, New York. 
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“A GOOD DINNER LUBRICATES BUSINESS.” 


‘THE 


PUBLISHER’S DESK. 


GLEANINGS FROM THE DESK’S EXCHANGES 
AND OTHER SOURCES. 


Honest minds are devoid of tact; their excellence is 
uncalculating, even unreflecting, because they are without 
evasions or mental reservations of their own.—[Balzac. 


ANDREW CARNEGIE’S ADVICE. 
HOW A YOUNG MAN CAN SUCCEED. 


You are about to start in life, and it is well that young 
men should begin at the beginning, and oocupy the most 
subordinate positions. Many of the business men of 
Pittsburg had a serious responsibility thrust upon them 
at the very threshold of theircareer. They were intro- 
duced to the broom, and spent the first hours of their 
business lives sweeping out the office. 

I was a sweeper myself, and who do you suppose 
were my fellow-sweepers? David McCargo, now 
superintendent of the Allegheny Valley Railroad ; 
Robert Pitcairn, superintendent of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad ; and Mr. Moreland, city attorney of Pittsburg. 

Begin at the beginning, but aim high. I would not 
give a fig for the young man who does not already see 
himself the partner or the head of some important firm. 

There are three dangers in your path ; the first is the 
drinking of Jiquor, the second is speculation, and the 
third is “ indorsing.” 

When I was a telegraph operator in Pittsburg, I 
knew all the men who speculated. They were not our 
citizens of first repute ; they were regarded with sus- 
picion. I have lived to see all of them ruined, bankrupt 
in money and bankrupt in character. There is scarcely 
an instance of a man who has made a fortnne by specu- 
lation and kept it. The man who grasps the morning 
papers to see how his speculative ventures are likely to 
result unfits himself for the calm consideration and 
proper solution of business problems, with which he 
has to deal later in the day, and saps the sources of 
that persistent and concentrated energy upon which 
depend the permanent success and often the very safety 
of his main business. The thorough man of business 
knows that only by years of patient, unremitting atten- 
tion to affairs can he earn his reward, which is the 
result, not of chance, but of well-devised means for the 
attainment of ends. 

Nothing is more essential to young business men than 
untarnished credit, and nothing kills credit sooner than 
the knowledge in any bank board that a man engages 
in speculation. How can a man be credited whose 
resources may be swept away in one hour by a panic 
among gamesters? Resolve to be business men, but 
speculators never. 

The third danger is the perilous habit of indorsing 
notes. It appeals to your generous instincts, and you 
say, “* How can I refuse to lend my name only, to assist 
a friend?” It is because there is so much that is true 
and commendable. in that view that the practice is so 
dangerous. If you owe anything, all your capital and 
all your effects are a solemn trust in your hands to be 
held inviolate for the security of those who have trusted 
you. hen a man in debt indorses for another, it is 
not his own credit or his own capital that he risks, it is 
the money of his own creditors. Therefore, I say that 
if you are ever called upon to indorse, never do it 
unless you have cash means not required for your own 
debts, and never indorse beyond those means. 

Assuming that you are safe in regard to these your 
gravest dangers—drinking, speculating, and indorsing 
—the question is, How to rise? The rising man must 
do something exceptional, and beyond the range of his 
special department. He must attract attention. A 
shipping clerk may do so by discovering in an invoice 
an error with which he has nothing to do, and which 
has escaped the attention of the proper person. If a 
weighing clerk, he may save for the firm by doubting 
the adjustment of the scales, and having them cor- 
rected. Your employer must find out that he has not 
got a mere hireling in his service, but a man ; not one 
who is content to give so many hours of work for so 
many dollars in return, but one who devotes his spare 
hours and constant thoughts to the business. 

Our young partners in Carnegie Brothers have won 
their spurs by showing that we did not know half as 
well what was wanted as they did. ; 

There is one sure mark of the coming millionaire ; 
his revenues always exceed his expenditures. He begins 
to save as soon as he begins to earn. Capitalists trust 
the saving young man. For every hundred dollars you 
can produce as the result of hard-won savings, Midas, 
in search of a partner, will lend on credit a thousand ; 
for every thousand, fifty thousand. ; 

It is not capital your seniors require, it is fhe man 
who has proved he has the business habits which make 
capital. Begin at once to lay up something. It is the 
first hundred dollars saved which tells. 

And here is the prime condition of success, the great 
secret : concentrate your energy, thought, and capital 
exclusively upon the balindse in which you are engaged. 
Having begun in one line, resolve to fight it out on that 


=) 


line ; to lead in it ; adopt every improvement, have the 
best machinery, and know the most about it. 

Finally, do not be impatient, for, as Emerson says, 
“No one can cheat you out of ultimate success but 
yourselves.”—[Youth’s Companion. 


THE COMPLACENCY OF GENIUS. 


Albert Diirer wrote calmly to one who had found 
fault with his work, “It cannot be better done.” Haz- 
litt speaks thus of his “ Table Talks :” “I could swear 
(were they not mine) the thoughts in many of them are 
founded as a rock, free as air, the tone like an Italian 
picture.” When John Dryden was congratulated on 
the beauty of his “Ode for St. Cecilia’s Day,” he 
answered : “ You are right, a nobler ode was never pro- 
duced and never will be.” John G. Saxe, coming out 
one day from the sanctum of the Boston “ Post,” said 
exultingly to the first friend he met, “I have just left 
with Colonel Greene the finest sonnet that has been 
written since the days of Sir John Suckling.” When 
Hegarth was at work upon his “Marriage 4 la Mode ” 
he told Reynolds that the world would soon be grati- 
fied “ with such a sight as it had never seen equaled.” 
Baron Bunson tells us that calling once upon Thorwald- 
sen, the sculptor, he found him greatly depressed. He 
had lately finished his “Christ” for Copenhagen, and 
he believed that his genius had reached its full height — 
and must now begin to decline. ‘I have never before,” 
he explained, “ been satisfied with any of my works. I 
am satisfied with this, and shall never have a great 
idea again.” George Eliot said that she never finished 
a novel without throwing aside her pen in the despair- 
ng belief that she could never write another line. 
“Great God ! what a genius I had when I wrote that 
book !” was Swift’s cry over the “Tale of a Tub ” in the 
sad days when he had become a driveler and a show. 
—[Lippincott’s Magazine. 


THE FUNNY COLUMNS. 


Mother—“To think that my little Ethel should have 
spoken so impertinently to Papa to-day at dinner! She 
never hears me talk in that way to him.” Ethel 
(stoutly)—* Well, you choosed him and I didn’t.”— 
[Harper’s Bazar. 

Artist—* Find it pretty hard standing on your head, 
don’t you?” Model— Yes, sah. Say, wouldn’t it be 
jes es good fo’ yo’ to paint me stan’in’ on my feet, an’ 
den tu’n de picter ober when yo’ gits it done ?”— 
[Harper’s Weekly. 

- ma,” said a fashionable up-town girl, “ there’s 
a gentleman in the parlor who wants to see you.” 
Mamma enters the parlor. ‘“ H’excuse me, madam, for 
not sendink h’in my kiard, but h’unfortunately I forgot 
to bring one. I h’am a professor of the h’English lan- 
guage as she h’is spoke h’on Pell Mell and Piccadilly. 

thought, perhaps, b’if there h’are young ladies h’in 
the family, that you would like to have a join me 
class h’in h’order to catch the correct Piccadillian and 
Pell Mellian h’accent.” ‘ Why, certainly, Professor, I — 
think I will be glad to do so (touching a bell). James, 
call Miss Laura.”—[New York Sun. 

A correspondent of the London “ Times” says that 
the word “teetotal ” had its origin through a stutter- 
ing temperance orator, who urged on his hearers that 
nothing less than “ te-te-te-total ” abstinence would sat- 
isfy temperance reformers. Some one at once adopted 
“teetotal ” as a suitable word, and it sprang into gen- 
eral use.—[Ex. ~ 

Johnny Dumpsey—“ Ma, what makes you cry too ?” 
Mrs. Dumpsey—“ Because it always pains me to have 
to vhastise my darling.” Johnny (sympathetically )— 
“ Well, ma, why don’t you wear a thick, soft glove ?” 
ree Press. 

ittle Brown-stone Boy (sighing)—“Oh, dear !” 
Fond Mother—“ What is it, my darling? What do 
you want?” Little Brown-stone Boy—“I want to 
want 

Mistress—“ Why, Bridget, what in the world are you 
doing with my new dresson?” Bridget—“ Sure, ma’m, 
it’s yerself what gave it tome.” Mistress—“I gave 
it to you!” Bridget—“ Yis ; yez said oi cud have it as 
soon as yez had worn it out, an’, begorra, yez wore it 
out yestherday afternoon.”—[Harper’s Bazar. 

KITCHEN SCENE.—“ These potatoes are better than 
the last ones, Bridget ?” Bridget—“They are, mum. 
The boy said they was Irish potatoes, and sure and I 
think they must be, for whin I opened the oven doorto 
see if they was done, one of them flew out and hit me 
in the eye.” 

He had been im the habit of playing truant from 
school, and he had been moderately lucky in getting 
out of the scrape. But he was caught one day, and 
brought before the teacher. ‘“You’re late; where 
have you been?” “I’ve been sick.” ‘ You don’t look 
sick.” ‘ Well, I’m better, but I’ve been sick all the 
same.” ‘You go right home and get a note from your 
mother, or I’ll punish you severely.” He went off, and 
was gone about ten minutes. It was pretty quick work, 
and when he handed the note to the teacher she thought 
that tthe handwriting did not look like his mother’s. 
She kept her eyes on him as she opened the note, but 
he was as bland and as innocent as the best boy in the 
world. The note read: “ Miss : Please excuse 
John this mornin’ fur bein late, cos he broke his leg. 
Mrs. ——.”—[San Francisco Chronicle. 
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FINANCIAL. 


The Bank of England discount rate is 
three per cent., no change having taken 
place since two weeks ago, and the bank 
has been accumulating since. The open 
rate in the London market is two and one- 

uarter to two and one-half per cent. 

ere money has been very easy at two 
and one-half per cent., with extreme rates 
at one and one-half%and four per cent. 
The feature of last week’s bank state- 
ment was an increase of over $7,000,000 
loans, indicating an increase in the spirit 
as well as in the volume of speculation. 
Indeed, the fact is that speculation is dis- 


tinctly broadening ; a greater number of 


people are interested in the markets than 
have been for six months. Not only is 
this new interest manifest here, with fre- 
quent realizations, but it is also widening 
on the other side. Speculation always 
comes in tides when it comes in any posi- 
tive way, and frequently it comes unex- 
— and with a great activity. 

ere are some features in the present 
-movement that are somewhat unusual : 
the year past the coal roads have enjoyed 
a remarkable prosperity, especially the 
New Jersey Central, the Delaware, 
Lackawanna & Western, and the Del- 
aware & Hudson, and their showings 
of earnings have been so heavy that 
the prices of the shares advanced in 
‘the markets before any of the others 
experienced a rise. On the other hand, 
_ the Granger roads, so called, have had a 
disastrous year, owing to the rate-cut- 
ting and general competition, and have 
either lowered their rates of dividends or 
have passed them entirely, so that there 
has hardly been any upward move in this 
group of stocks worth speaking of. Again, 
the Vanderbilt stocks and Eastern trunk 
lines have been strong for weeks, owing 
to the adjustment of all differences in 
their association ; while the transconti- 
nental lines of railways have made good 
showings, which have been reflected in the 
price list, yet not to any marked extent. 
On the whole, the general movement 
- upward has been an irregular one, with 
marked exceptions, and now, while the 
general market is advancing, with healthy 
reactions, some stocks, notably the Gran- 
gers, are actually declining, and this, too, 
without producing any tangible effect on 
the prevailing tone. These conditions 
in respect to the Grangers are aggra- 
vated by the decision of United States 
Judge Brewer, this week, wherein he 
affirms that the State law of Iowa, 
regulating rates, can be enforced by 
the State Commissioners, and must go 
into effect before any legal injunction 
can be applied, and then, after trial of 
rates, proof of the unreasonableness 
of the rates may be presented before 
State courts first, and, if necessary, an 
appeal can be taken to the United States 
courts. This placing of lowa roads—for 
the present—in the power of these igno- 
rant State commissioners is very depress- 
ing, but the words of Judge Brewer con- 
demning State tyranny over railroads, in 
his remarks, indicate that, sooner or 
later, the courts of last resort will rem- 
edy this rash and drastic legislation of 
State legislatures. It is a sign of the 
_ utter unfitness of the average State leg- 
islator to deal with this question of rail- 
way rates when, the moment he does so, 
he votes to enact some radical statute 
that tends directly to throw a vast num- 
ber of corporations which are indispensa- 
ble to the prosperity of State interests 
into bankruptcy. This pernicious tend- 
ency to practically effect confiscation of 
property under color of law, by dema- 
gogues, in order to win votes from the 
crowd, is unfortunate, if not criminal. 
Nothing rash should be done, and inno- 
vation should be made slowly where great 
properties are at stake, the same as in 
social reforms. 

The export movement of merchandise 
for January shows over $5,000,000 in- 
crease at this port for the month over the 
corresponding period of last year. | 

The Government is buying large blocks 
of bonds again this week, as against small 
purchases of late. The railways continue 
earning heavily ; some fifty roads, the 
fourth week in January, exhibit an in- 
- erease of about fifteen per cent. over the 
same month of 1888. 


The bank statement is as follows : 


Legal tenders, decrease. . . .$1,401,100 
Deposits, increase......... 3,816,400 
Reserve, decrease.......--. 4,740,200 


This leaves the surplus reserve of the city 
banks at about $14,300,000. 
Watt STREET. 


THE HABIT OF BEGGING. 


Two schoolgirls of sixteen, passing 


through a crowded street the other day, | ™ 


were accosted by a stout boy of twelve, 
who begged loudly for money to buy a 
pair of shoes. 

“Why should I give you money ?” said 
oneofthem. ‘“ Why do you not work and 
earn it ?” 

The girls hurried home, and sat down 
eagerly to write a letter toa man holding 
a high official position in the country, 
soliciting his autograph and “a senti- 
ment.” They inclosed a two-cent stamp 
for a reply. This man’s time was given 
to his work so entirely that he scarcely 
reserved the hours oa for rest or 
sleep. He received numberless such ap- 
peals for autographs, which, if he answer- 
ed them, A 6 both labor and time. 
What right had any stranger to beg either 
from him, simply to gratify their own 
whim ? 

The habit of begging is not confined 
to professional ie. A merchant, 
puzzled about a legal point in his business, 
puts the case at dinner to a friend who is 
a lawyer, and receives the advice for 
nothing, for which he is well able to pay. 

The uncles, aunts, and cousins of a 
young physician consult “John” on all 
their minor ailments, but would never 
think of tendering John a fee. 

All classes and ages of men and women 
write to the editor of the morning news- 
paper for information upon every imagina- 
ble subject—information which they could 
readily find for themselves in the nearest 
library. The man who answers them takes 
from his own work the time to find it. 
What right have they to beg from him ? 

Americans are an exceptionally good- 
humored race, and ready to give to each 
other both in money yom aid. It is an 
admirable trait to be willing to give, but 
it is contemptible to ask that which a 
little exertion or money would bring to us. 


Very few of our readers would proba-| $n 


bly beg for money. Let them then re- 
member that the knowledge, strength, and 
time of a busy man are worth more to 
him than dollars.—[Youth’s Companion. 


United States Government 


SECURITIES 
FOR INVESTORS. 


Harvey Fisk & Sons, 
BANKERS, | 


28 Nassau Street, New York. 


Texas Loans at E ight Per Cent. 

Having had an experience of five years in Sur- 
veying Lands and seven years in Loaning East- 


ern Money on Real Estate since coming to| 


Texas, I would solicit correspondence with 
private investors as to my method of doing busi- 
ness and the safety of long tume 
Real Estate Loans in Texas, 
Paying 8 per cent. net to investor. 
Address 
B. CHANDLER, 


San Antonio, Texas. 


Reference by rmission to The Christian Union or 
the ** Peanaadent. New York City, or Lockwood 
National Bank, San Antonio, Texas. 


9 YEARS OF 
SUCCESS 


Without loss to investors a good reason for buying 
Debenture Bonds and Mortenge Loaus of the 
AMERICAN INVESTMENT CO. 

rate of interest 
t with choicest ity. Ask for inf 
150 N U 8T.. NEW YORE ° 


The Middlesex 


Banking Company, 
MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 


Capital Paid in, $600,000. 
Offers 6 per cent. DEBENTURES and GUARAN- 
TEED MORTGAGE NOTES. 

UNION TRUST COMPANY, of New York, and 
SECURITY COMPANY, Hartford, Trustees for De- 


tures. 
Chartered 1872, and has always been under the 
of ConnzcticuT Bank ComMIssionERs. 
The amount of bonds which this Company can issue 


mited by law. 
and Trustees have invested largely in these securities. 


N. Jackson dent, Middletown, 
Graves & Vinton Go.” Woetere Paw Mian. 


BRANCH OFFICES: 


Equitable Building, Boston. 512 Walnut 8t., Phila 
iN, xO 


BUSHNELL & 
* BUSHNELL, 
Real Estate and Private Bankers, — 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 


Investments made. First Mostaage security. In- 
terest 6, 7, and 8 per cent. Net to Investors. 
Interest Coupons collected. : 

REFERENCES: First National Bank and 8t. Paul 
National Bank, 8t. Paul, Minn.; and First National 
Bank, mn, Mass. Correspondence solicited. 


7% FARM MORTGAGES 


GUARANTEED; | Chas. R. King, 
may be bought of Providence, R. I 
Marion Grimes, 
Rev. 8. McKean, D.D. 1,151 Fulton St. 
burgh, N. ¥ Brooklyn, N. Y. 
H. M. Root, Esq. s. 
Orwell, Vt. Hoosick Falls, N. Y 
Mr. M. W. Allen, m. Bostwick, Cashier, 
Mass. Hudson, N. Y 
John M. Free John A. Stover 
Portland, Maine urgh, N. Y 


Agents for the Guarantee Loan & Trust Com- 
y of Kansas City, Missouri, or of the Com- 
pany direct from _its home office, 604 Wyandotte 
treet, Kansas City, Mo. Please favor us by 
——— whether you desire to invest now or 


BISHOP, GORHAM & YAN KLEECK, 


Henry VAN KLEEcK, 


INVESTMENTS AND LOANS. 
Money loaned; investments made 
f, for 


NSAS INVESTMENT 


OF TOPEKA, KANSAS. 
Paid-Up Capital and Surplus, $550,000. 


DEBENTURE BONDS 
FIRST MORTGAGE LOANS. 


Absolute Safety. Good Rates. 
For references and further particulars address 
H. E. BALL, Pres’t, © 
GEO. C. MORRELL, Vice-Pres’t, 
Topeka, Kan, 
101 DEVONSHIRE Boer MASS. 


N. Agency, HAVES & CO. 
No. 1 Broadway. 


ABSOLUTE SAFETY. 


John F. Burt. 
Wham. H. Barstow 
E. Hamilton. 


JouneF Burts&«Co. 
BANKERS, 


CRETE, NEB. 

WE. make a specialty of real estate invest- 

ments for non-residents, and of choice 
farm and city loans. Crete is a city pos- 
sessing great attractions and natural advan- 
tages; beautifully located in a valley of the 
Big Blue River, while the country surround- 
ing is exceedingly rich and fertile. Send for 
references, map, and descriptive circular. 


$12,000,000 


INVESTED DURING THE L 13 YEARS 
WITHOUT LOSS SHOULD COMMEND OUR 
DEBENTURES AND MORTGAGES TO 
CONSERVATIVE INVESTORS. THESE SECU- 
RITIES ARE ENTIRELY FREE FROM ANY 
SPECULATIVE ELEMENT, AND YIELD SIX 
PER CENT. INTEREST. SEND FOR “12 
YEARS’ EXPERIENCE IN WESTERN MORT- 
GAGES.” | 


NEW ENGLAND LOAN & TRUST CO., 


160 BROADWAY. NEW YORK. 


HOLLAND TRUST GOMPANY. 


NO. 7 WALL ST., NEW YORK, .” 
Capital, $500,000; Surplus, $170,000. 
r the time the 


as in any bank; 
without indorser, and accepts New York Cityor Brook- 
lyn a ycalnes first mortgages with title guaranteed 


ohn D. Vermeule, 
WW. Van 
. W. Van Voor 
James B. Van Woert, Geo. W. Van Siclen, 
James Roosevelt, 
A Van Wyc 
Henry W. Bookstaver, J. W. Vanderhorst Kuyt, 
Henry W. O. Edye, 


Robert B. Roose e 

Geo. M. V Jotham Goodnow, 
Wm. Dowd, George F. H 
William Remsen, Peter Wyckoff. 
W. D. Van Vieck, | Daniel A. Heald. 


SOHN VERMEULEN Vice tt. 
GEO. W. VAN SICLEN. Secretary. 


GEO. H. LEWIS, Prest. Capital paid u - $130,000 
ROBT. P. MAYNARD. Sec. Capital authorised, 


THE LEWIS INVESTMENT CO, 
DES MOINES, IOWA. 


vey, Pres’t of Nat’) Life Ins. Co., Montpelier, Vt. - 
EK. L. Temple . Marble Savings Bank, Rutland, 
t.: Hon orrison, T 


Prof. H. A. Newton, New Haven, C .: A. J. New- 
ton, Brooklyn, N. Y.. and many pe 


REAL ESTATE LOANS 


MADE BY 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Personal examination and 
conservative valuations made 
before placine. 


A SOLID 


r annum _ first 


PER CEN | 


mortgages on productiva, 

spproved by Tacoma 
EST OF EFERENCES 

Correspondence Solici- 

5 Address 

ALLEN C. MASON. Tacoma. Wash. Ter. 


Estate. Loans 
National Bank. 
AND WEsT. 


SAFE AND PROFITABLE 


CAPITAL $1.000.000. 
7% GUARANTEED LOANS. 
6% GOLD DEBENTURES. 
57% SAVINGS CERTIFICATES. 


_ Interest and Principal payable in New York. 30 years’ 
é o investor ever lost a dollar or waited a 
day for his dues. Savings Certificates for sums of $5 
and upwards convertible at any time. Our securities are 
] .by Trustees, Guardians, Colleges, Savings 
Banks, and investors throughout all the Eastern States. 
For references, testimonials and full information apply to 


Western Farm Mortgage Trust Co 


experience. 


argely he 


LAWRENCE, KANSAS. 
o2 South 4th St., Philadelphia. 35 Congress St., Bostol 


Money is flowing in from the 
east in a constant tide. Some- 
times the supply is beyond the 
demand; sometimes the re- 
verse. 

- Would you like to know the 
condition of all this lending 
business ? 


Send for a primer. Free. 


Tue Kansas City Investment CoMPANY, 
ansas City, Missouri; or 
Portsmouth, New Hampshire. 


SAFEST OF ALL 


INVESTMENTS. 


First sd Bonds, 7 to 8 per cent. 
Semi-Annua nterest. ‘Negotiated by W. B. 
CLARK INVESTMENT CO., in sums of #200 and 
upwards. Prompt Payment of Princi and 
Interest Coupons madeand remitted to lender 
without c . BEST LOCATION IN THE 
UNION. een years’ experience. Ample Capi- 
tal. Wide connections. Refertothe * Con tion- 
alist. Send Fo weferences 


40 Wall St., N. Y. City. 


accounts of merchants and oth subject k 
ete as Executor, Trustes, and guardian, under 
wills, for the fixed statuto charges ; — = 
transfer and finan agent for 
railroads, and other co 
for real mortgages with coupon bonds in New 
York, pmo where. Collect rents, cou- 
pons, and dividends. 

TRUSTEES: 

Negotiates First Mortgage Loans on inspected farms : 
in Iowa and Eastern Nebraska, and on first-class city i 
real estate in Des Momes, Omaha, and Sioux City. P 
Fifteen years’ without loss to any investor. 
We are loaning for several of the leading insurance § 
companies, savings banks, and colleges of the East. and 
: 
d the West. 
References :—Robert M. Morse, Jr., and Edward C. | 
Perkins, Boston; James M. McLean, Pres. Man. Life 
Ins. Co., and Amos Cotting, New York; and the | 
Banks of Denver. | 
| 
' 
| 
| | 
| 
Loans, 88108, 00 |W. Investment co, 
Specie, decrease........... 2,385,000 MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
| 
| 
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FUGITIVE POEMS. 


IN MEMORIAM.! 
By tHE Rev. WALTER S. SMITH. 


**I exhort therefore. as, first of all, prayers be 
made for all men.’’—1 Timothy ii., 1. 


‘On land and sea love follows with fond 


rayers 
Its hear ones in their troubles, griefs, and 
cares. 
There is no spot 
On which it doth not drop this tender dew 
Except the grave, and there it bids adieu 
And prayeth not. 


‘* Why should this be the only place un- 


chee : 
By prayer, which to an hearts is most en- 
deared 


And sacred ? 
Living, we sought for blessings on their head: 
Why should our lips be sealed when they 


are dead, 
agro we alone ? 
**Tdle? ‘Their doom is fixed? Ah! who can 
11? 


Yet were it so I think aa harm could well 


Come of my praye 
oh! the heart, o with its 


rief, 
This oemiedt needs, and finds therein relief 
From its despair. 


Shall God be wroth because we love them 


still, 
And er upon his love to shield from ill, 
Our dearest, best, 
And bring them home, and recompense 
their pain, 
And cleanse their sin, if any sin remain, 
And give them rest 


** Nay, I will not believe it. I will pray 
As for the living for the dead each day: 
They will not grow 
Less meet for heaven if followed by a prayer 
To speed them home like summer-scented 


air 
From long ago. 


** Who shall forbid the heart’s desires to flow 
Beyond the limit of the things we know ? 
In heaven above 
The incense that the sacred censers bear 
Is the sweet perfume from the saintly 
prayer 
Of trust and love.”’ 


1 Reprinted by request. 


FOLDED HANDS. 


By Marcaret E. SANGSTER. 
Pale withered hands, that more than fourscore 


years 
Had wrought for others ; soothed the hurt of 
tears, 
Rocked children’s cradles, eased the fever’s 


smart, 
Dropped balm of love in many an aching heart ; 
folded, like wan rose-leaves 


Above ‘a snow and silence of her breast ; 
In mute’appeal they told of labors done, 
And well-earned rest that came at set of sun. 


From — — brow the lines of care had 


As if bi eal’ s kiss, the while she slept, 
Had —" the cobweb wrinkles quite 


And the e of childhood’s day. 
And on the lips the faint smile almost said : 
** None knows life’s secret the happy dead.” 


So where she lay, we knew that pain 
dod parting could not cleave her soul again. 
And we were sure that they who saw her last 

In that dim vista which we call the past, 
Who never knew her old and laid aside, 
Remembering best the maiden and the bride, 
Had sprung to greet her with the olden speech, 
The dear sweet names no later lore can teach 
And Welcome Home they cried, and gras 


her hands ; 
So dwells the Mother in the best of lands. 
—{Christian Intelligencer. 


A GIRL’S FACE, 


A girl’s face, where the budding rose 

Of youthful beauty blooms and grows 

By nature’s influence, sweet and good, 

To fuller grace of womanhood ; 

Is there a sight on earth so fair ? 

Consider well the raven hair 

That clouds the forehead pure and white, 

The lovely eyes, like stars of light, 

In whose clear hazel glance is seen 

The soul untroubled and serene ; 

The ripe bewitching lips that 

With smiles like sunshine of the heart ; 

And all the charms unnoted “etl 

That blossom “gg from year to year. 

Time changes all. The fairest day 

Of short-lived summer fades away, 

And on the wintery garden-bed 

The petals of the roses are shed ; 

‘Time steals the splendor from the hair, 

And marks the brow with lines of care ; 

But there are beauties of the soul 

That time and change may not control ; 

The faith and love that still are wm 

To others’ faults, and good an 

And swift to help with blessed iced 

A sister’s or a brother’s needs. 

These grow with years in brighter grace, 

And add new beauty to the face. 
—{Cassell’s Magazine. 


THE CLEAN FACE.! 
By E. tie. 


Oh, why must my face be washed so clean, 
d scrubbed and drenched for Sunday, % 
— 7 very well know, as you’ve always 


Twill 'be dirty again on Monday ? 


My hair is stiff with the werd i! soap 
at behind my ears * he dripping ; 
And my smarting eyes I’m afraid to ope, 
And my lip the suds is om wy 


They’re down my throat, and up my nose, 
And to choke me you seem to be trying ; : 
That I’ll shut my mouth you needn’t suppose, 

For how can I keep from erying ? 


And yet ge rub as hard as ever you can, 

your hands are hard, to my sorrow ; 

No woman shall wash me when I’m a man, 
And I wish I were one to-morrow ! 


1 Printed by request. 


REACHING THE MASSES.? 


Some disapproval having been ex- 
pressed by some of the Episcopal clergy- 
men of Philadelphia in regard to the 
Theater Services held every Sunday 
“wig: g in the Continental Theater, the 

E. Johnson has replied to all in 
a letter addressed to the rector of one of 
the — and wealthiest churches of the 
city Johnson says : 

“TI have no doubt you agree with me 
that the majority of the people of Phila- 
delphia do not go to church, and [ agree 
with you that they ought to. We differ 
only as to the means to which we may law- 
fully resort to bring about a desired end. 
Have you some plan to suggest? The 
usual parochial expedients oes a great 
residuum still untouched. What would 
you recommend ? One stranger ventur- 
ing into any one of many of our churches 
on Sunday is the subject of remark. At 
the theater services on Sunday night 
there are probably more persons who 
seldom go to church than in all the 
churches in the city put together. Our 
ushers estimate that we reach at. least 
20,000 different people every year, and 

tests,’ frequently applied, show that 
less than ten per cent. of them are church- 
goers. Persons come there who say they 
have not heard a sermon or a prayer 
since they were children. Nor do we 
regard these services as anything but a 
means to anend. I have no more faith 
than you have in transient emotions, and 
do not feel that we have done much fora 
man until we have put him into commu- 
nicatign with the means of grace which 
God has provided in his church. We are, 
therefore, constantly urging people in 
this direction, and with great success. It 
is safe to assert that we have added hun- 
dreds of persons to the communicant 
membership of the churches in this city. 
If you have none of our people at St. 
it is the first case I have heard of. They 
are at St. Peter’ 's, St. James’s, St. Ste- 
phen’s, The Nativity, and elsewhere. It 
is partly the fault of our churches, but 
mainly due to their education and family 
relations that the majority of them join 
non-Episcopal congregations. Seven 
hundred a have been induced in one 
winter 
pledge 

«¢ ], the undersigned, who have not been. 
to chureh anywhere for some time, recog- 
nizing it as the duty of every one to 
attend the public worship of Almighty 
God, do hereby record my resolution to 
attend religious services in some church 
at least once in every month for one year 
from this date,as well as at Christmas 
and Easter. (Signed) ———. 

“ What is your objection to this method 
of persuading people to go to church ?” 


1 See Outlook. 
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Fi erry’s 


Seeds 


argest Seedsmen 


0.4. FERRY & CO., 


to sign the following ‘church. 


SEEDS * 


AND 


THE MARVELOUS 
CANDLE CACTUS. 


Words can not the uty 
of this grand p — It proms 2 to4feet high, 


THE PLANT 


nificent of all plants Sort fect high, 
in beautiful pyramidal ralsrof thick foli 
which is he most autiful and mt 
colors: Scarlet, Rose, Pink, Amaranth, 
Green, Orange, ete. Radiant like a Rainbow. Tt 
‘of the very to either 


garden o 
grandest of 


SWEET NIGHTINGALE 
about sunset lasting till ing flo next 
gaa y. Flowers, “pete x hite and enormous size, 9 
: inches long aud 6 wide, its powerful and delicate 

DANS: filling the air fora long distance. It grows and blooms freely all summer in any Per pkt., 
ae CLOUD A new sort with enormous coal-black flowers, which are bordered with 4 a 

red and white rim; magnificent. Per package, 1 15 cents. 

eg grand new flowers, 
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FER For 60 cents we will mail one packet seed each of above 


8 together with our catalogue and another elegant novelty Sear 
SEEDS | BU LBS 


! Our large catalogue, Baie cently illustrated with colored plates 
and wood cuts,wi I be mai ed to auy oe a for 10 centa. Orif you 
also be ree 


flowering bulbs and 10 
THIS OFFER. WILL NOT AP 


1AM LEWIS ng Floral Park. ioral Park. Oveens On New York 


ENLARGED and IMPROVED. 
A handsome book of 168 pages 
hundred =. illustrations and 
beaut‘is. colored 
ed from nature; tells all about the 


BEST SEEDS 


including rare novelties of sterlin 
Al FOR | S89 merit—Bulbs, Plants Thema 
bred Stock and Fancy Poultry. 

HE BEST ard MOST COMPLETE Catalogue published for the Garden and Farm. 

Mailed free to all customers; to others on receipt of 10 cts., which may be deducted from first order. 


(ten ac. erm we will mail the FARM ANNUAL and one liberal packet 
FOR 20 CENTS each of Royal Prize, (Fancy, Show and Giant) Pansies, 15 magnificent 
,amed varieties, mixed, Eckford’s New Sweet Peas, and our Fordhook Largest-flowered Phlox, 
OR one package each of New Greek Winter Onion, long keeper, delicate flavor, New Mid-Summer 
Lettuce of superb quality, and the new Matchless Tomato. Both Vegetables and Flowers, six 
grand varieties of unequaled merit, mailed (with the Farm Annua/) for 40 cents in stamps. We want 
en who orde:. our New Catalogue, also to try our Warranted SEEDS—Few egual—none better. 
aS IF YOU WANT MORE information, or have no stamps handy, then write for BURPEE’S 
SPECIAL LIST OF NOVELTIES, mailed FREE to any address, on Postal Card. Write Now! 


W.ATLEE BURPEE & CO. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


FARM ANN 


The Dingee & Conard Co s ROSES and SEEDS 


Over Five Hundred Jinest varieties of ROSES, allthe 

Choicest New and Standard Sorts in andex- 
SUES press sizes tosuit allwants. Our NEW GUIDE, 110 
wambe: pages, elegantly illustrated, is sent FREE TO ALL 
WEES” cho write forit. It describes and TELLS HOW TO 


Largest Rose Growers in America. 


Saree GROW over two thousand finest varieties of 
aeeeues ROSES, HARDY PLANTS, and CLIMBING 
we VINES, New Summer FLOWERING BULBS, 
Mic JAPAN LILIES, GLADIOLUS, TUBEROSES, 
pies, CARNATIONS, New JAPAN CHRYSANTHE- 
=e xy MUMS, The WONDERFUL NEW MOON 
ae FLOWERS, and the choicest NEW and RARE 


- FLOWER AND VEGETABLE SEEDS 


Goods sent everywhere by mail or express. Satisfaction 
Guaranteed. If you plant ANYTHING, it will pay youto 
. for Roses Alone. x. Lg have our New Guide before buying. Send forit—/ree. Address 


THE DINGEE & CONARD CO., "se *eedmen,, West Grove, Pa West Grove, Pa. 
IF YOU WISH A ‘SUCCESSFUL GARDEN, TRY GARDEN, TRY 


PLANTS, BULBS AND GARDEN REQUISITES, which have been a 
standard Sor over 50 most critical gardeners. 
. unds enable us to test all y varieties of me 


DREER S GARDEN CALENDAR for (889 


Is mailed for 1dc. in meg and includes your choice of one packet of 
the following novelties; Dreer’s Golden Cluster Bean, the finest pole 
bean ; Golden Self-Blanching Celery ; Seminole Waterme!on, the most 
luscious grown ; neess Beatrice Sweet Pea, the new blush color; 
the lovely Dahlia Gracilis, blooms from seed the first season ; Nastur- 
tium Empress of India,the richest crimson color; New Pom pone Zinnia, 
in all colors or. Will mail one bon ofeach ofthese varieties, includ- 
7 the Calendar, for 60c. Mention paper and ifa market gardener. 


60 Large Greenhouses : 


IN HARDY ROSES 
gj Striped rose. -The Greatest Novelt EVER “OFFERED. 
It originated with us in 1885 3 is entirely hard ROSE wi): th r northern 
%,. winters without protection. Write us THIS ROS Flowers and fra- 
learn how you can 4 ot grant; soft, sat- 


ink, Sy with RO FREE free b loomer ; not ap 


na new name, a he novelty. Price $1.00, prepaid, and each 


chaser can have VICK’S FLORAL GUIDE tor the 


acopy of | 

e of America, now ready; revised and enlarged; new rh “4 h 

cover; & frontispiece, and = ‘olored Plates, nem 

_ scription cf vegetable and prices of same, No | 
two 


offers. ae edon vertise ‘ h for 50 cents,”’ but we co ee money : 


<¢e 


NewStnped 
Roser 


both in pre ay ond quantity. See our Novelties in Flowers and Vegetables, Price 
of GUIDE, 15 cecnts, each good for that amount in Seeds, so ‘that the book is 
prac: ically ree. VICK SEEDSMAN, Rochester, N. 


«send New Gat and | ment will confer a favor upon ihe 


an6 sample packetschoicest Seeds for Ten cts. 
~iPansies, 50 vars. Double Asters, 35 vars, Prize 
Sweet Williams, 50 vars. Spotted Petunias,&c. 
GOODELL'S FLOW 
FARM, Panay Park, Dwight P. 0., Hass, 


Advertiser and Publisher by stat- 
ing that they saw the Advertise 
ment in The Christian Union. 


\ 
| 
e 
| 
f 
mee and double, like enormous roses, making a show 
& | pes, with a net work of shining spines which reflect a 
~ luminous ray of light that can be seen for a long 
AICS been known and eagerly sought in the wilds 
q of Mexico for years, and seed is now offered for 
mee che first time. It germinates quick and grows 
Sy Be plants. Seed, per pac et 20 eta. together with 
e yeaa Catalogue. In ordering, ask for Catalogue if 
(ane Ao 
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Pomrons ZINNIA, 
HENRY A. DREER 
\ | 
Ay 
| NZ IN | 
= - t 
| n the worid. \ x | t 
| D. M. 00's ¢ 
Descrip- jj 
ANNUAL | | 
Will be mailed FREE 
able to all, Every using 
Earliest | Garden, Field or Mower Seodg iz. 
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FACT AND RUMOR. 


—Twenty-seven years ago an acorn 

lodged somehow in the mortar or between 
the stones of an Ohio court-house spire, 
took root, and sent out an oak shoot. 
To-day a miniature oak grows on the 
spire, eighty feet from the ground. It 
draws life from the cement, the “skin of 
the rock,” and the air, but principally 
from the air, as there is very little cement 
in the spire.—[ Boston Journal. 
1 '—One hundred‘ and five collieries are 
now open in India, which among them 
mined nearly 1,400,000 tons of coal in 
1886. It is uot so very long since the 
chief Indian government geologist said 
that he was prepared to eat all the coal 
that was ever found in India. 

—A gentleman who recently attended 
service at Whitehall Chapel, London, 
gives the following inventory of what he 
saw: Two clergymen, two pew-openers, 
two sextons, two organists, sixteen chor- 
isters, seventy-seven lighted candles, and 
a congregation of thirty-three, including 
children. 

—The character of the two-cent post- 
age stamp has been most bitterly assailed. 
It could not have been more virulently 
criticised if it had been a candidate for 


the Presidency of the United States. It} . 


has been denounced for its sickly green 
hue. It has been condemned for sticking 
to its brother too closely in the humid 
days of summer. It has been execrated 
for having bad-tasting gum on the back. 
It has been cursed for not tearing easily 
along the perforated lines. And now, to 
cap the contumelious climax, a New York 
paper gives circulation to a criticism upon 
it for being too big. This is probably 
the first time on record that anybody ever 
complained of getting too much for his 
money.—[ Waterbury American. | 

—A wonderful landscape formed of in- 
sects is on exhibition in Paris. The de- 
sired tones of the foreground are supplied 
by 450,000 coleoptera, and 4,000 varieties 
of other insects make up the rest of the 
picture. 

—A dispatch to the Chicago “ Trib- 
une” from Chattanooga, Tenn., says: 
“The telegraph operators on the Nash- 
ville & Chattanooga Railroad have or- 
ganized a novel Sunday-school. Each 
Sabbath, at 2 A.M., the superintendent 
operator, Bramblet, at Wartrace, asks the 
class questions over the wire, and the 
quickest pupil to answer is the one who 
captures the circuit. Prayer is had, a 


Bible chapter read, and, in fact, all the 


exercises except singing take place. 

—It is said that the household of the 
Emperor of China is to consist of 500 
persons, including 30 fan-bearers, 30 
umbrella-bearers, 30 physicians and sur- 
geons, 78 astrologers, 7 chief cooks, and 
60 priests. 

—On January 8 London’s consumption 
of gas reached the highest point ever 
recorded—namely, 105,046,000 cubic feet. 

A fog almost unparalleled did it. 

_ —An English author foreshadows a 
serious danger to his calling should the 
American copyright bill become a law. 
The bill provides that no book shall be 
copyrighted which is not published in 
America, and the result would be that the 
American books would be exported to 
England. “If twenty copies,” says this 
author, “of any given work are sold in 
America for one sold in England, that 
market will be looked to which takes the 
twenty copies. The great English pub- 
lishing firms will have their prineipal es- 
tablishments in New York and their 
branch houses in London. The American 
literary journals will gain the precedence, 
and will acquire greater weight than 
those in England ; and, lastly, books will 
be written to suit the American rather 
than the English taste.” The real issue, 
therefore, is “‘not whether or no a few 
writers would continue to be robbed of 
their just dues, but whether London or 
New York shall in future rule the Eng- 
lish world of letters.” It would end, in 
this writer’s judgment, in the transfer of 
the English literary center from London 


to New York. 


HARD ON DEACONS. 

A writer in the “Congregationalist ” 
Says that it is becoming difficult to get 
men in churches to accept the office of 
deacon, and the reason is said to be that 
80 many deacons are made to fi in 
Stories as objects of contempt. There is 


too much justice in the indictment 
against certain religious novelists, whieh 
this writer finds as follows : “ He is made 
the butt of ridicule in many of the stories 
written and speeches made professedly in 
the effort of reform. Nor is ee 
only as regards ‘ young America. er 
people, and of good Chris- 
tians, habitually bring forward ‘the dea- 
con’ and his ignorance and meanness to 
‘point a moral or adorn a tale.’ Miss 


Phelps makes ‘Dea. Quirk,’ with ‘his| 


calico shirt sleeves rolled up to his huge 
brown elbows,’ the embodiment of gross- 
ness and ignorance, and thinks ‘there 
may be some kind of agricultural em- 
ployments in heaven’ to complete the 
bliss of such as he, whose highest happi- 
ness on earth consists in hoeing toes. 
Again, Ruse Terry Cooke in ‘ the Par- 
son’s Prayer-Meeting’ makes all the dea- 
cons in the story specimens of narrow- 
mindedness, ignorance, and dishonesty. 
And scores of instances might be found 
in which, for the sake. of telling a good 
story, ‘the deacon’ is made the mark of 
unsparing and generally unfair criticism, 
and that, too, by persons whose sense and 
culture ought to lead them to see whither 
all this is tending.” 


THE SUNNY SIDE. 


Enough has been written on the subject of 
consumption to make even a well man morbid 
and apprehensive. 

But this has all been in its discouraging 
aspect. 

ow, we are led, or, more exactly speaking, 
Compound Oxygen urges us, to say cheerful 
things. 

However, better than all we can possibly 
say are the words of our patients, or, we might 
say, our ex-patients, for they are relieved or 
cured now. : 

Observe the comfort and encouragement in 


the following brief extracts: 


PortTAGE, Wis., Jan. 30, 1888. 

‘* My wife has been taking your Compound 
Oxygen for over two years for consumption, 
a a derived much benefit fromits use. In 
fact, I think she would have died long ago 
but for it.”’ H. D. JAmEs. 

LirttE Rock, Ark., March 30, 1888. 

‘*T am happy to inform you that I am of the 
opinion that your Compound Oxygen saved 
my life.”’ Mr. J. T. BAILeEy. | 

Nasuva, N. H.,; Feb. 14, 1888. 

‘‘T commenced your Compound Oxygen 
Treatment the last of August, 1887, and was 
happily surprised to find that at the end of 
one month | was almost entirely relieved.’’ 

rs. S. K. DAGGErTT. 
ATHENS, Ohio, Feb. 29, 1888. 

‘““The effects of the Compound 
Treatment in eo! case were wonderful. eel 
very confident that I owe 5 life to the Com- 
pound Oxygen.”’ Mrs. M. E. WARDEN. 

For further information regarding Com- 
pound Oxygen, send for our brochure of 200 
pages, containing the full history of the treat- 
ment and a record of cures in some very inter- 
esting cases. The brochure will be sent free 
of charge to any ene addressing Drs. STAR- 
KEY & PALEN, 1,529 arch St., Philadelphia, 
Pa.; or 331 Montgomery Street, San n- 
cisco, Cal. 


LIEBIG COMPANYS 


EXTRACT of MEAT 


Finest and Cheapest Meat Flavoring Stock for — ¥ 
Made Dishes Sauces. As Beef Tea, ** aninvalua 
tonic.”?’ Annualsale &,000,000 jars. 


Genuine only with fac-simile of Justus 
Liebig’s signature in blue across label. 


Sold by Storekeepers, Grocers, and Druggists. 
LIEBIG’S EXTRACT OF MEAT CO, L’t’d, London 


STRICTLY MUTUAL. 


Bankers’ & Merchants” Aline 


FOR THE INSURING OF LIVES 


are now issuing policies on a New Plan at 
about the same cost as the ent Insur- 
ance lations and at rates about 40 % less 
than the Old Line Companies. Our policies 
combine the best features of both, and are 
incontestable and have a —- value after 


three years, with dividends after the fifth year. 
For particulars apply to 
ISAAC B. LEWIS, Secretary, 


32 and 34 THOMAS ST., NEW YORK. 
AGENTS WANTED. 


| 


Dyspepsia 

Is one of the most prevalent of diseases. 
Few persons have perfect digestion. 
One of Ayer’s Pills, taken after dinner, 
or a dose at night before retiring, never 
fails to give relief in the worst cases, 
and wonderfully assists the process of 
nutrition. As a family medicine, Ayer’s 
Pills are unequaled. | 

James Quinn, 90 Middle st., Hartford, 
Conn., testifies: ‘‘I have used Ayer’s 
Pills for the past thirty years and con- 
sider them an invaluable family medi- 
cine. I know of no better remedy for 
liver troubles, and have always found 
them a prompt cure for dyspepsia.”’ 

Lucius Alexander, of Marblehead, 
Mass., was long a severe sufferer from 
Dyspepsia, complicated with enlarge- 
ment of the Liver, most of the time 
being unable to retain any food in his 
ttomach. Three boxes of Ayer’s Pills 
vured him. | 

Frederic C. Greener, of East Dedham, 
Mass., for several months troubled with 
Indigestion, was cured before he used 
half a box of these Pills. 


Ayer’s Pills, 


PREPARED BY 


Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Sold by all Druggists and Dealers in Medicine 


Madam Porter’s 


COUGH BALSAM 


PLEASANT, 
RELIABLE, 
EFFECTUAL. 


fifty years. 


TRY IT. 


_Over 14 Millions Sold 
in this Country Alone. 


stamps to E 
ARMSTRONG E= 
8 . 469 way, N. , 
or 621 Market St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
or the names an 
ladies interested in Art Needlework, we 
l send one book free. 
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“By all odds the most 
philosophical and practical 
work on memory.”  In- 
Write te 10% prospectus to. 

‘ VANS, M. A. 
"996 Fifth Ave., N. Y, 
HE % NEW * HANDY # BINDER 


FOR YOUR FILE OF * THE 
CHRISTIAN « UNION # WILL 
BE « MAILED « TO * YOU * ON 
RECEIPT « OF + 75 * CENTS. 
* ADDRESS + THE « CHRISTIAN * 
UNION, *« NO. + 30 + LAFAYETTE 


WHY YOU SHOULD USE 


Scott sEmulsior 


Tiuwver Oil 
HYPOPHOSPHITES. 


It tsused and endorsed by Physi~ 
cians because it is the best. | 


It is Palatablo as Milk. 
It is three times as efficacious as 


Cod Liver Oil. 


It is far superior to all other so-called 


Emulsions, 


It is a perfect Emulsion, does not sepa- 


rate or change, 


It is wonderful as a flesh producer. — 
It is the best remedy for Consumpti 


Scrofula, Bronchitis, W: Dis- 
eases, Chronic Coughs and 

Sold by all Druggists. 
SCOTT & BOWNE, Chemists, N.Y. 


CHURCH EQUIPMENT. 
No. Sult, 


@ Terry, $62. 
na Plush, $68 


THE VERY BEST 
OIL GAS or ELECTRIC. 
Over one hundred styles 
Wheeler Reflectors and 
Reflector Chandeliers 
for every conceivable use. Catalogues 
free. Please state wams. 


WHEELER REFLECTOR OO. 

20 Washington St, | 88 E. Lake St, 
Boston, Mass. Chicago, Il. 

25 and 27 No. 13th St.,Philadelphia, Fa 


McShane Bell Foundry 
Send for Price and [NE & Co Address 


HK. McSHAN 
Mention this puper. timore, Md, 


CLINTON H. MENEELY BELL COMPANY, 
TROY, N 


Manufacture the finest grade of 
CHURCH, CHIME, AND PEAL BELLS 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY... 


Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Churches 
Schools, Fire Alarms, Farms, etc. FULLY 
WARRANTED. Catalogue sent Free. 

VANDUZEN & TIFT. Cincinnati, 9. 


MAITLAND ARMSTRONG & CO., 
Stained Glass and Interior Decoration, 


Interior decoration and work in American Mosaic 
G from the designs of Mr. A 
lish- ted glass from the designs 
of Messrs. Clayton & Bell. 


—BSOLE AGENTs FroR— 
CLAYTON & BELL, Glass Painters to the Queen, London. 
20 LAFAYETTE PLACE, NEW YORK. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


ma on 


HANNUM’S 
BUSINESS COLLEGE, 


370 Asylum St., Hartford, Conn. 


Thorough instruction in Business 
Branches and Shorthand. 


ARIETTA* COLLEGE, 


Marictta, Ohio. 
THE best educational somite offered. Ex- 
penses moderate. Two courses of study. Scholar- 
sh'ps to aid worthy students. Fall term in both 
COLLEGE and ACADEMY begins on the 
First ‘Ihursday in September. Catalogues sens 
an application to PRESIDENT EATON. 


COLEMAN 


COLLECE, Newark, N. J. 
Twenty minutes of New York. More positions for 


PLACE, NEW YORK. + * * 


COLEMAN, Pres't. 
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